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To GEORGE STEEVENS, F. R.. 8. A. 


SIR, 


I covLD not dedicate this work, which has 


for its principal objects the Studies of SHAKSPRARE, the 
Chronology of his Dramas, the Hiſtory of the Stage, 
during his age, and of the Office of the Maſter of the Re- 
vels, to any one ſo fitly as to you, who are the oldeſt, [ 
was going to ſay, the beſt, though not the immaculate, 
Editor of the PLaYys of our immortal Dramatiſt. For de- 
dicating this work to you, I have another reafon, which 
may be deemed rather undedicatory- While I was 
writing my APpoLoGy, you often declared, «that I 
could not poffibly know any thing of Shakſpeare.” 

I was in the act of thanking you, for ſome communi- 
cations, when I was affured, that you daily made fuch 
declarations, with threats of chaſtiſement. You admitted, 
indeed, that the object of your obloquy was a good fort 
- of a man; but you, conſtantly, aſked, what can he 
know about Shakſpeare? He has written very able 
Trafts upon Trade; but, what can he know about Shak- 
ſpeare ? He has written an elaborate book of Political 
Annals ; but, what can he know about Shakfpeare?- 
He has written ſeveral Lives, with knowledge, and 
| elegance; but, what can he know about Shakſpeare? 

In all his writings, he, certainly, gives us ſomething 
new; new fact, and new principles ; but, * can he 


* know 


* . 
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know about Shakfpeare? Wr are, however, W 
for him; we have our bliſtering plaſters ready ; and E 
will make him ſore: we will teach him, by our Para- 
graphs, our Eſſays, our Epigrams, and our Reviews, 
what it is to write about what he cannot know, _ 

But, you did not conſider, that the man, whom you 
thus threatened,, had been bred in the School of Adver- 
fity, and was not ſo eaſily to be made ſore; that he had 
written much, without the vain incitement of praiſe, or 
the empty hope of profit; and had become callous to 
monthly criticiſms, weekly eſſays, and daily paragraphs; 
becauſe he was no ſtranger to the motives of thoſe, who 
penned them. You did not recollect, what Johnſon _ 


had taught you, that an Author may write himſelf down, 


but cannot be written down by others, unleſs he be 
wanting to himſelf. He who endeavours well, and is, 
at the ſame time, indifferent alike to cenſure, or praiſa, 
needs not fear ſuch cantharides as your ſhop ſupplies. 
When I was told of your daily talk, I made, in my 
Apology, a few remarks on your Shakſpeare, by way of 
intimation to your ſhrewdneſs, that I had heard of your 
threats, without being frightened. from. my purpoſe: 
But, I truſted to a ſagacity, which I ſoon perceived you 
did not poſſeſs. And, I have been thus obliged to addreſs 


much of this Supplement to you, as an apology, for pre- | 


ſuming, like ſome of the Editors of Shakſpeare, to write 
upon that immortal poet, without much knowledge of the 
ſubje ct; a ſubject, which few have made any preten- 


ſions to underſtand, without incurring reproach. , You | 


have lived to enjoy the conſolation ot perceiving, . that 
every conteſt about Shakſpeare has left the readers of 
that 
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that great poet, better inſtructed, in the nature of his 
ſtudies, more filled with admiration at the extent of 


genius, and better diſſ 


of his poetry. Whatever there may be in this truth, 1 


e r 


have no intention, I aſſure you, to interrupt any — 


to inflame, by 


malignity, by ſucceſsful perſeverance, in 
my points, to renew inſidious attacks 
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”; purpoſe of publiſhing a a new life of Shakſpeare ; 
my labours, any Editor's jealouſy; 
rouſe envy, by anticipating diſcovery; or to provo 
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Soobinizicr, had not been long publiſhed, when an 
anſwer, a full anſwer, was announced by Mr: Malone's' 
authority. Yet, wiſe men ſaid, that a book of documents, 


miſconceived, and miſrepreſented ; though the miſtakes 
of haſte might be noted, and the petty errors of the eye, 
rather than the underſtanding, "_— be n into 
bulk: - 
ess things ſeem large, which we through miſts ae 
% Dulne/5 is ever apt to magnify.” ; 
What was thus foreſeen has actually happened. At the 
end of two years, no anſwer has appeared, though a kind 
of buſh-fighting has been kept up againſt the apologiſt, 
by news-paper paragraphs, magazine eſſays, and monthly 
criticiſms. Knowing that my refutation of Mr. Ma- 
lone's Inquiry could not be ſhaken, by diſtant Kirmiſhe 


- 12 2 
r Or root — 


; i . ing, I never heeded this inſidious warfare. 


At length, Mr. Malone has become ſenſible of what 
others could have told him, that as a general he bad 


| | puſhed his army too far into the enemy's territories ; 
| and had expoſed himſelf to be attacked with advantage, 
$ in front, in flank, and in rear. He was thus attacked. 
i 4 And he ſilently retreated from a country, where he 
Eh found, that he could neither maintain an inch of ground, 
| , : | : nor acquire an atom of glory. Knowing the motives of 
3 | | | | his 


and facts, could not be anſwered, though it might be 


Ta ADVERTISEMENT. - vii 
his retreat, I have choſen to adopt the policy of the 
Conſtable Montmorencie, who erected a golden bridge, 
for the retiring” foe, tather than to imitate the im- 
prudence of Gaſton de Foix, who continued to purſue, 
till he fell in the field: Influenced by tn. Sa 
policy, I have, in this Supplement, accordingly, turned 

afide, from Mr. Malone, to ſome of thoſe, who have 
fince come into the field, no e eg pat eee e 
retreat, as to annoy his antagoniſt. | tas 

Mean while, Mr. Steevens, who had e aux 
purpoſe of interfering, choſe rather to lend his aid to 
the management of ambuſcade, than to uſe the open 
hoſtilities of magnanimous war, The repulſes, which 
I have herein given to his attacks, may perhaps induce 
him to think, in the end, that ing, is the bef? policy. 

The meddler, Mathias, muſt mingle too in the fray, 
without any pretence of paſt injury, or motive of future 
good: His petulance has provoked me to let fall my 
erden et a vg as, e nene 8 
pofiferipe. 

But, uk — hrs repulſed all thoſe ans 
although I may have confuted the enquirer himſelf, ſtill 
the Aifeellaneons Papers, which gave riſe to this con- 
troverſy, remain unſupported: by me. At the time I 
wrote my Apology, I had particular a for thinking 
them to 3e ſuppoſititions: Nay, I expreſſly acknowledged 

them to be ſpurious, by my prefatory advertiſement. ' A 
criminal may be guilty ; yet, the proofs, which are 
brought by the proſecutor, ET OR 
n. and inconeluſive in their inferences. 
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weak, to correct what is erroneous, and to ſupply What 


Arms, ee * to the Poet's e ei 
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e . ; um Ann tian, 


1 have tried, in this Supplement, to ſtrengthen hats 


is defective, in my Apology. The admirers of Shak- 
ſpeare, I truſt, will find, that ſomething has been added, 


while nothing has been taken away: The biographer 


of the poet, the commentator on his writings, the hiſ- 


torian of the ſtage, will all be ſupplied with dates, and 
details, and facts, which will facilitate the further cul- 


tivation of a field, which was ere while over run by the 
- briers of falſe criticiſm, and cM by * 3 of 


wild conjecture. 
I now retire from a 8 which was ib 


| provoked by others, than ſought: by me; leaving the 
| biographer to publiſh the profniſed life of Shakſpeare ; 


the commentator to amend his own errors; and the lam- 
oner to feed upon his appropriate malignity : 1 leave 


them all to gratify their ſeveral e Nee 


pe e from r me. 
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3 * The © ornament of the title page. is "the Creſt of 
Re Sears; the tail. piere is his Arms; and they? were 
both emblazoned- by the ſkilful hand of F rancis Town- 
ſend, the W indſor Herald, from the Declaration o 
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times, who.yeas no longer ftrong, re 


peat this ſentiment, that I found myſ 


7 oaths in ſome manner pledged to anſwer wle — 


was deemed by the ſuperficial; to be deeifive, 


and by the thoughtleſs,, to be wnanfwerable.. 


In accompliſhing this object, I ſeized upon the 


ſtrong ground of an explicit avawal, that The 
Mzſcellaneous Papers, which had been exhi- 


bited as. Spe! 8, were ſpurious (a). By. 


. cheat, Ms. + 16 —.— de 


he could touch his mother AN as From that 


vantage ground,-it yas not difficult to expoſe 


the Enquirer's petulance, and to con 
Hictions 3 to vindicate our Atchaiology from his 
miſrepreſentations, and to defend the inde- 
pendence CO Nara 8 ET 4 ainſt 
Bis attacks (60). 313099790 o Wider 


n bini 6: a AH} 


2:44) See the Prefatory advert 
Den bo 2 

() Mr. Malone lays it down as a fired principhy 5 « wall 
« the authenticity, or ſpuriouſnefs, of the poems attributed 


Wb Rowley cannot be decided by / perſon who has not 


VANS 60 Engliſh poetry, andi a moderate, at leafly if 
*« [not;a-critical, knowledge of the compoſitions of moſt of 
Dion ports, from the time of Chaucer to that of Pope: - 

Suc a [an] © one is, in my opinion, a competent. judge of 
"this Ut FOTO N ſachperſons empan- 
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742 | « nelled 


4 Tz0nvcrio».]'/ fir the BELIEVER $42  o& 
+» Such were the important objects, which re- 
mained to be aceompliſhed after the Miſcei- 
laneoul Papers had been, ' poſitively,zacknows 
ledged to be ſpurious: and, thoſe objects will 
be fat ever intereſting to liberal minds, ſa long 
as, perſonal. character ſhall be deerhed: warthy 
of defence; as literary queſtions remain to be 
anſwered; and v hüllt the independence of the 
Jearried world ſhall he thought equally, inden 
to ſupports.” as freedom is, in ſociety. 
All theſe points may be fairly diſcuſſed, with 
ont much recollection of an .expladed cheat, 
whilſt, at the ſame time, the character of Shak» 
ſpeare may be, incidentally,.- vindicated, his 
writings elucidated, and his fame extended ʒ 
which are all ſubjecta, not only very en- 
_ ing in themſelves, but are alſo enn in- 
ately,. wich our national, charngter. 


= nelled to try the qui en e 


- Pig eee inftantancoys; decikon:®. | 


Tu 4 782. p. 2). Buch i is ;the ſpititof domi- 
nap which is «li as A principle over all perſons, ex- 
vept the choſen few; Who have @ fancied taſte 3 and who 
See guten of hi, lieg, e if fen oa _ | 

a on aß mum im- 
W That ck @ 0 ftalking abroad, in the learned 
world; frightening all, who are to. be frightened by ſpirits ; 
and /infulting all, e ſuppoſed to be unable to reſiſt at- 


5 tacky or unwilling to reſept injury I alludeyhers, Nene 


James Mathias, wich bis Prrfigts of Literatur. 
aso 1 80 Tas | 


joying theſe rights, fife from the ſtroke 
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{5 Tboufinds there are, indeed, Who, ey 
ſome pretenſions to ſcience, and many attain- 
ments in literature, neither trouble Ates 
about Shakſpeare, nor much care for our 
Archaiology: They have a privilege in their 
indifference ; a title to their own 'purfai 
and a Kind of charter, for the freedom of en 


fatire, and free from the ſneer of reprehenſion. 
But, whether the admirers of Shakſpeare be 
chart ered libertinet; whether our poet's editor 


be entitled to thoſe immunities of indifference, 


may allinir of ſotne doubt. It can admit of no 


_ doubt; However, whether an editor of that | 
illuſtrious dramatiſt, „ho had announced a 


Lie of Shakſpeare, either in folio, quarto, or 
e Ooctavo; who had offered a freſh edition of i 


his Dramas, in fifteen volumes, royal quarto, 


after ſo many other editions had been publiſhed, 
with a greater, or leſs, ſucceſs, during the laſt 


thirty years, may hear of Shakſpeare with indif- 


ference; or fit down, heedlefsly, when new 
Songs of Avon's $wan are propoſed to be ca- 


rolled, to liſtening ears. Fit ſuch an <ditor 
ſhould" attempt to teach qphat be bus never 


learned e the indiffgrence, which was 
innocent 


.* eee 2 


* IndifF'rence, clad in  Wikow's cat. 1 

; — AN fortinade of ming, ples.” 

But, when indiflerenice;/olad\ in dbendiäguile 

of wiſdom, comes out upon "the"ftige to Kiſs 

at curioſity, to delpiſe inquiry, and to lampoon 

character, it then becomes an object, for 
ſcorn to point at, a mark, for ridieule to expoſe, 


| andfor reprehendon | to chaſtiſe: and, when it is 
confidered, that the ime affected indifference 


tic. "Dirin the in 

ferent \ was 

which he inculcated, i in 1590, whenanſwering, 

10 « But, let that nan with better fenſe 1 4 F474 
That of the world leaſt part to us is , ob enge 

Aud daily bow, throw, hardy nterpr 


city 
©" Which, to lie age, were never eee. 
. 49 Who ever heard of the Indian Fern . 
Or who in ventrous veſſel meaſured Xe LY 1 Wen 


had already rouſed curioſity, with regard to 
Sbhakſpeare, and urged reſearch to inquire 1 for 
Sbakfpearean treaſure trove, Its ſcoffs, and its 
ſcepticiſm, mult be left for diſdain to deride, as 
the tricks ofa a zany, rather than for philoſophy 
to hold up to contempt as the follies of a cri- 
e of criticiſm, far dif- 
e critical philoſophy: of Spenſer, | 


i "antich ation, . our Enquirer's 8 Lond = 


* HIS 72 3 LEES 217, 
Many great regions, are diſcovered, Ef ET Pos 
* Es 8 


x r 


| + Ds; F . huge river NOW ſqund true? . SAY n 
5 „ uitfulleſt Virginia who did ever view? SE — 
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Vet all theſe were, N ene ht 
Vet have from wiſeſt ages hi 


And later times more 00 ities tat 5 
Why, then, ſhould WITLESs man fo much miſ-ween, 
That nothing is, but that which he hath ſeen? EY 
What if within the moon's: Wann ms. 
e Ab 4 
Oft other worlds he happily ſhould bear 95 RR 
He wonder would much more, yet; fuch to Jaap: ( 1 
Thus are we taught, in charming 1 to 

4558 every thing from Bard enter prixe, an 

to contemn the witleſe man, who ſhould con- 
ceive, that nothing 16, but that which he hath 
een: And thus doth the ſeer foretel, how, later 
times more unknown things ſhall how, What 
incitements have we here to anſwer every in- 


quiry by the inyeſtigation of facts, rather than 


by the inculcation of theory. Yet, ages clapled 


before the.true mode of criticiſing Shakſpeare | 
was either practiſed or acknowledged: And, 


| in our own days, an attempt has been 7 
| to draw the life, and character, of a moſt Th 


luſtrious poet, from his n 8 5 than 
from e 0 1 3 8 


5 * See the roemgothe Scand Book ofthe Faerie Queen, 
which was firſt publiſhed, in 1590. 
(%) As an example how much more ubs cbodh f by 


collecting fads, than by dwelling on theoties, I beg "$6 
. nu Nur an Nerger i- g 


Fonts — gt pro an nenne De- 
fenſſo contra Claudi Anonymi ai ha, Defen- 
- Honem Negiam s And the other in'enfwer to a BooP 
 intituled, The Ponrtraiture of His Stered Majeffie" 
_ His Solitudes and Sufferings: And alſoa Third 
"| Intituled, ere rege Wer- N Jon 
Chile Wo | NEE e 0 7 : wo "4,1 597 ups 80 PIE 
I's TIO SE . VEE 3 e ly 
of Middleſex, hath publiſhed” in print two HHH 'Books, 
the one intituled, Johannis Miltoni Angli pro Populo An- ; 
_ glicano Defenſio, contra Claudii Anonymi alias 
Defenſionem Regiam: And the other in anſwer to a Book, 
intituled, The Pourtraicture of His ſacred Majeſtic" in 
Solitudes and Sufferings. In both which aden ee | 
dry treaſonable paſſages againſt Vs and Our Government, 
and moſt impious endeavours to juſtiſie the horrid and un- 
matchable Murder of Our late dear ne or . 
ot mtg eee, 
| l e e e tel eee | 
London, Clerk, hath alſo publiſhed in print, -a Book, inti- 
tuled, The obſtructers of Juſtice, written in defence of the 
T raiterous ſentence againſt His late Majeſty. And whereas 
the faid John Milton and John Goodwin ure both led, or 
ſo obſcure themſelves, that no endeavours uſed for their ap- 
en- e en . whereby they miglit de brought 
to legal Tryal, and deſervedly receive condign-punifhmend 
bor their Treaſons and Offences: Now to te end tat Mur 
£00 rr 
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Namn “.. an ares col 
ſcattered throughout the before mentioned Books: We, 
upon the motion of the Commons in Parliament now 2 
ſembled do hereby ſtrictly charge and c mand all ana” 


| every perſon and perſons whatſoeyer, who live in any City, 


Borough, or Ton Incorporate within this our Kingdom or” 
England, the Dominion of Wales, and Town of Berwick 
upon Tweed, in whoſe hands any of thoſe Books are. or here- " 
after ſhall be, That they, upon pain of our high, diſpleaſure, © 
andthe conſequence thereof; do forthwith upon publication 
of this Our command or within Ten dayes immediately fol- 
lowing, deliver, or cauſe the ſame to be delivered, to the 
Mayor, Bailiffs, or other Chief Officer or Magiſtrate in any 
of the ſaid Cities, Boroughs, or Towns Incorporate, where 
ſuch perſon or perſons ſo live; or, if living outof any City, 
Borough, or Town Incorporate, then to the next Jultice of 
Peace adjoining to his or their dwelling or place of abode or 
if living in either of Our Univerſities then to the Vice- 
Chancellor of that Univerſity where he or they do reſide... 
And in default of ſuch voluntary delivery, which We do 
expect i in obſervance of our ſaid Command, That then and 
after the time before limited expired, the ſaid Chief Magi- | 
ſtrate of all every the ſaid Cities, Boroughs, or Towns Tn- 


corporate, the Juſtices of the Peace in their ſeveral Counties, 0 


and the Vice - Chancellors of Our ſaid Univerſities reſpec- - 
tively, are hereby Commanded to ſeize and take all and every 
the Books aforeſaid, in whoſe hands or paſleſſion ſoever they = 


Shall) be found, een the 1 an man ere: 


4 
Con " 7 „o o Hed, 
neil. * 70 7 '7 * £5: F 


ee han — ere e, 
e n e de S ak almoſt 


Ea. Tha bes 2s! RUST ' Books | 


wow tp ph ye any of their hands, or ſeized, 


% 


; to, be. delivered to the. reſpectiue Sheriffs of thoſe © nties, 
where they reſpectively livo, the firſt and next Asp zes that... 
ſhall after happen. And the faid Sheriffs are hereby alſo 
required, in time of holding ſuch Aſfes, to cauſe the ſam 
to bg publickly, hne by the hands . Comman Hense 


i $288; 18 
: Aru we do further frieghtly charge and Command, Te. 
no Man hereafter preſume to Print, Vend, Sel, or Diſperſe  - 
any: the aforeſaid Books, upon pain of Our heavy diſplea» - 
i and of ſuch further puniſhment, as for their preſump- 
in that, behalf may gny way be i inflicted upon than. by ; 
th Laws of this Realm, * 
Given at Our Coutt at Whitehall the 13th of Auguſt 

Ain the Twelfth Year of Our Reign, 1660... 

Burnet ſuppoſes, that Milton was forgotten, at the Reſto». 0 5 
ration : Johnſon ſays, that he.was ordered to be-proſecuted, - : 
though perhaps not very diligently purſued. It appears from 

. the Commons Journal 8 vol. p. 66. that the King was ad- 
dreſſed to iflue his Proclamation, for calling in Milton's two. 
Pamphlets ; that the Attorney General was orjlered. by * 
Commons to cauſe effeFual proceedings, to be had againſt . 
John Milton; it was reſolved by the Houſe, that Mr. Mikes. 
be ſent for in Cuſtody by the Serjeant at Arms,—T have ſodg - 
ed the original Proclamation, n 

ſalyes of Parliament, in the Britiſh Muſeum, for the. bene 
of the public. I will only add, for removing, all. aſpick 
hed in the Nene pens. avon "_F 


. 


* 
A. 


+ . 


eus, from Wedneſday Auguſt 1 5th to Wedneſday u 
22d 1660. Why will not biographers ſearch for much 


found. by intuition. They had Non age, 
by. Mr. Malone himſelf, that many docu», 


ments, with regard to the illuſtrious bard. 


were yet to be diſcloſed by time. They ſawy 


With fond eyes, perhaps, diſcoveries daily made, 


in reſpect to to his Life, and Writings, which: 
did not gratify curioſity, ſo much as animage 


hope. And they inferred from experience, that 


what had often happened might again happen; * 

that, as diſcoveries generally reproduce diſeo- 
verics, they were as much led by expeCtation, | 
as induced by reaſon, to conclude, that the an- 
nounced bockt, Wan ie and 1 of LOS 


oF 


which had been faremald by our Seer : 3 


| Expectation was almoſt ready io fn; 
. e it had not“. 


Wbatever might be the p X ED 
of the Believers, or the hope of others, they 


all applied the ſame rules of inveſtigation to 


thoſe books, and Dramas, papers, and paint. 


ings, which direct them in the ordinary affairs 


of life. They made uſe of the evidence of their 


euthents ? „ N | 


Woe? ne 


ſenſes, which aſſiſt· them in matters of mere 
— them, — (greater. 
2 e rere was ſufficient for chews; 
that they had; on their fide, ** PROBABILITY; 
_ ©-which, biſhop Butler had aſſured them,“ 
is the very GUI DE; of Lie E J. 4) They exa- 
mined, the evidence, eternal, and internal, 
do ar nk e e ee e on 

the 


4 * 


e 3 5 5 
"to Biſhc Halifax's Kaden of The 8 | 
nie a million of miſtakes, Mr. Malone Ka 
nature of external, and internal, evidence, I See his En- 
quiry, p. 17, and the Apology for the Believers,” 22-3.'} 
From our Critic's practice, very differently taught the Pi- 
plomatiſts of the Benedictin Congregation of 8. Maur. In 
treating of the characters of Charters, exirinſſc and i mri Infic, 
Dom. de Vaines ſays, that; «es Characteres EXTaixsE⸗ | 
« ques des Chartes ſong, les figures des lettres qui y ſont 
nnn & la matiere des Sceaux qui y ſont 
<« appoſes, and les matieres ſur leſquelle & avec leſquelles 
« on a Ecrit les diplomes ou actes quelconques, ce qui com- 
« prend inſtrument dont on $'eſt ſervi pour ecrire, la lis 
« queur .q'on a employee, pour faire fortir Jes lettres, & 
< Ja matiere ſubjeRve de Hecriture:— Les characteres zu- 
« TRINSEQUES, qui ſont des ſignes fi Eyidents de ſuppoſition 
« ou de verite, d*authenticits ou de ſuſpicion, ſont, le 
propre aux chartes, les differentes manitres ſuccelives | 
<« J'orthographier.le langage employe dans les chartes, les 
* differentes:epoques de 1'uſage. de pluriels & des ſingu- 
* liersz les titres d honeur pris & donnés dans le ſouſcrip- 
e noms & ſurnoms Li,” 4 : 


n 


the n Sieeinnion 8 een Were 
induced, by what they had ſeenz to conelude, 
with 0 Butler, that in queſtions of dif-: 
1 ficulty, or ſuch as are thought ſo where 
% more fatisfaQtory evidence cannot be had, 
% gr is not ſeen ; if the reſult of examination 
1 be, that there appears upon the whole, any 
the loweſt preſumption, on the one fide; 
and none, on the other, or à greater pre- 
* ſumption, on one fide, though in the loweſt 
degree greater; ; this getermines the queſ- 
*« tion, even in matters of ſpeculation ; and in 
« matters of practice, will lay us under an ab- 
« ſolute and formal obligation, in point of 5 
*« prudence and of intereſt, to act upon that 
«, preſumption or low probability, though it 
* be ſo low as to leave the mind in very great 
$6 . Wen is the jrth { 60 2 Thus argued 
: | | 23 


« unsiif des Princes de whe nom Jes Gene nvocations ' 
x tant explicites que cachees les addreſſes, les debuts, les pre- 
& ambules ave leurs clauſes, tant derogatoĩres que commina- 
ec toires, les ſalutations oul adieu final, les formules generales, 
'* les annonces de precaution, les dates, les fignatures, &c. 
« &c. &c. [See Ditiningire rs 2 de e 5 
Tome Premier, p. 257. 
(e) Biſhop Butler's Analogy, 0 0 republiſhed by 
Biſhop Halifax, p. 3.—Vet, is it ſaid, in oppoſition to thoſe 
great authorities, by an anonymous writer i in a monthly miſ- 
gellany, called The Britiſh Critic ¶ vol. ix. p. $14-]'© 9 


e e + ae 


k eee Ne S wet 
28 eb A ee den. eng- 


1 « Mr. puts the probabilitias on whi theſe paltry papers 5 EE 
$i Gans by a few, on me Pt Ay! "with thoſe which 3 
regulate julliee, ab form the foundation of ! religions 


"= faith WEnn "Tndiferetion.”,- 


afto at bs: © | 6 

£ utler” 8  dnalagy, and 777 ke on The Under/ia ding, Wh SF 855 
before T had never read : I am more conhfmed-in my 185 | 
ment; that I was perfeHly cofrSS, in my principle 24 | 
ſoning, and perſectly prudent, in my application of l. 1 


will repeat from J/{king, thats „ Things of ſeveral..kins 
« Na Eaton require! 1 or of . proof all which 
= ma) DI Ina n their Kinds: 20 "therefore, nothing can 
« be chere rr Bed, with $56 a dt bd hee 
r cru e en tings eee Wand n, : 
Thus ge as And I 
nt, Ind. 3 3 2 te n © 


_ &/ more fore than 'to'Taw':!TFhe lending 
4 — faith do not admit of rigid demonſt ation: 
rational probability is, in theſe, the ſtrongeſt proof, which 
can be giyen to induce belief, without deluding our un- 
4 derſtandings with the ſuggeſtions of peſſcbility, or entan⸗ 
* 3 the — of, wat y ew 


AH AY 
| ö "tuners 


* 
r 42 0 


Efe, wry in the hiſtory of /ac#s, before th 
give any judgment abe 


the philoſophy o 0 | 

and; thus taught Chief Baron Oülbert, whe 

laying down the law of Evidenee i). 
It was, however, reſerved for Mr. Malone, 

and for thoſe, who. ſupport” his" ſceptieiſm, by 

their e their eſſays, and their re- 

views; to expect demonſiration in the affairs of 


out the facts EIA} 


Yes; the Believers were ultimately deceived 
in their object, by their own energies, and 
difappointed, in tlleit reaſonable hopes, by 


 Fellible proofs ; as other men are ſometimes de- 
ceived in their judgments, by their ſenſes, 


and diſappointed often in their projects, by 
their reaſonings: Vet, mankind muſt, in the 
affairs of life, truſt to the evidence of their 
ſenſes ; and, in their judgment about facts, 
muſt Tye on 1 en of” ratiocinatior 


© WK. 4 © .3 


inſtance ; wh bt his Tala: upon de penn 1 . 
Von, like the Commentators, and Critics, without any in- 
quiry at all; or who, like them, prefers fecond' rate evi- 
"dence, to firſt rate; or who like them too, would rather 
Tiſten to hearſay Nd than truſt ro the examination of 
bis own ſenſe?s? HY ara 
7b) See Locle concerning the Human Underflanding ngy 9 1 | 
20th Edition, the Chapter * of Probability; which is the 
arance of agreement upon fallible pros. | 
* 1. The N on the hog of Evidence, p. 15. 


S % 4 
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| deen. ad wide 2 WEN. ry | 

=” gh iſappoi ntment be the reward their 
efforts; and though ſeepticſhn e e 
act or to think ;"becauls he may fail in 
Ne werner Cue e ore 
3 Ontinc biet ne elch 
ä Cooke, Kind ee. RATE eee v 
ee philoſophy, nor preſumption, 
though diſappointed in finding what was 
not to be found, ever objected to the propriety 
of the trial, or to the efforts of perſeverance, 
when conducted both by prudence, and ſci- 
enee. Yet, active curioſity may diſcover ſome- 


thing in the poſſibilities of tima, place an 


ciraumſtance; but, heedleſs inaction can find 
 hothing, while wi/dom ic conſumed in confidencs. 
The Believers were accordingly right, in their 
mode of inquiry, and were only led into error, 
by their fyſtematie principles: Their oppo- 


nents, the Scepties, were only right by a 
dente A bortun events furniſh a rational 


| can rag ni ea. 25. 86; 4 


44 4 et 
. 2 * dogmatiſin i is duch, 2 


confutation cannot convince it: Of Queen 
- nin 


greater men thon Sbatſpeare. This object 
was even repeated by ſell - ſuffjeient folly; after 
a had been 1 thouſand. documents, | 


terers; and ſhall be juſtly oades > 


. e nee 2 = - 


loftineſs, he diſdained to corrg/pond notth- much 


1% n with ber 


her n LINDE 3 {has the: per; 1 1. 


thanked Lambard, for his hook; and penſioned 
| Spenſer, for his flatteries : Yet, are there Ort 
tics, Who declare, * that! I have not fully 
8 proved it probable, that a letter might be 
* written by that Sovereign to Shakſpeare l 


Iknow not, if this confidence can be ſhamed 
into ſilence, by a letter from her Secretary; Sir 
Robert Cecil, to Sir John Harrington; Which 
fays, © that the bleſſed Queen was more chan 
« a man, and, in troth, ſometimes leſe than a 
« woman {#}.” The character of that extra- | 

ordinary princeſs will continue to be diſcuſſed, 


long after her notorious epiſtle to Shakſpeare 
ſhall be ranked with the figments of her flat- 


the other apes of her reign. 6 


©) See this ro curious epiſtle, which is dard the a 10 | 


"May ng the 1 ö Edit. 1779, þ WES | 


263. 
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Of that accompliſhed Stateſman, who * 
her perfectly, it was ſaid, (0 that if, he | Were 
born in 1550, he was not a youth, io. F 5 
This remark. was thus doubtfully expreſſe: 
from the ayowal c of a late Blographer, that he 
could never diſcover, when Sir Robert Cecil 
was born (). What the Biographer's 8 dili- 
gence. could not find, my. perſeverance . has 
| traced ; Burleigh, amidſt all his cares for the 
ſtate, left behind him a ſtatement of the dates, 
when his. wife was deliyered of all her chil- 
dren, which Strype has preſeryed; and which | 
ſhows, that the birth of his Son Robert, was 
on the Iſt of June 1563 (a). What a're- 
ſplendent period Spencer was born in 1 5 8 35 
Bacon, Lord Verulam, Was born in 1562. 
Decil, Lord, SOPHIE in. 1 56 33 and Sbak⸗ 


7 wo. 4. 5 


extraordinary men, is 5 interwoven with the 


| ſtory. of that great Queen,, as to, form an inte- 
"Rp portion of rf, af, 9 . dae | 


2 Nn 


192 


0 The} Klann, 38. 


_ .(m) Dr. Kippis, i in the New Biog: Brie. val rats p. f. ö 


r 


(e) Strype's Annals, 4 vol. 338. This date proves; 
Mr. Secretary Cecil was ſtillunder forty, in September 16023 
and was even yet an object of Elizabeth's jealouſy. See a 
very remarkable ſpecimen of the OO $ jealouſy, and fro- 
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beth it has been, truly, ſaid, that ſhe wrote, 


when ſhe was young, a fine print· like hand. 


that ſhe greatly enlarged her writing, as ſhe 
grew older: But, it has not yet been ſhown, 
that ſhe could not write, legibly, when ſhe 
became aged; owing to the failure of her 
nerves; a diſorder, which carried her to the 
grave. ; The ſame Secretary of State has fur- 
niſhed a proof of that curious particular, when 


he wrote to Lord Mountjoy, the Lord Deputy 
of Ireland, in July 1602 ; faying in his poſts. 


ſcript : © Becauſe I am not ſure, whether you 
% can perfectly reade her Majeſtie's hande, I 
t ſend you the ſame in a coppy, the latter part 
« whereof, being ſuteable to the former ſtile 
« of favour, that was wont to paſſe betweene 
e you, grew by the occaſion of your one Poſt< 
« ſcript, when you wrote to the Treaſurer 


that you had been a good while in O'Neit's 
« kitchen, which you meant to warm ſo well, 


« as he ſhould keep the worſe fiers ever 
« after (o). The latter part of the Queen's 
Letter to the Lord Deputy, before referted 
to, contains the odd expreſſions following: 
„We have forgotten to praiſe. your humility, 
60 that after 5 beene a * s 1 


0 Moryſan' S eng 1617, p. 230. 


« nog 


- any nan Lirvzz- J e BELIEVERS. % 
* nude, you have ndt diſdained to be a H. 
* tor's Shullion. God bleſſe you with perſe- 
«.verance.—Your Severaigne, E. R. ().“ 
We may herein ſee, as in a mirror, how Eli- 
zabeth could conde ſeend, even to buffoonery. 
In a former letter to the ſame great Officer, 
ſhe had written full as familiarly; but not ſo 
unintelligibly, as to require a Commentator :— 
% My faithful George, If ever more ſervice of 
« worth were performed in ſhorter ſpace then 
* you have done, we are deceived among tnany 
© eye witneſſes : We have received the fruit 
* thereof, and bid you faithfully credit,” that 
„Ur hst 78 weit Conte rage, er cate nah dd, 
vor truly find; they! ave all been thoroughly 
t acted in all your charge. And for the ſatme 
< beleeve, that it ſhall neither be unremet 
« hered, nör unfe werde, and in mean while 
bn '" belecye' my help nor prayers mall never fail 
: our Soveraigne that beſt regatdy 
155 E. R. ().“ In return, the Lord De- 
or i ode Elizabeth, "HW: he could not 


* 


„ 7 


442 


He as her yl & 22 who Was e 


ebe 3 r 124. | 
| (9/1 Ib. 133. IIS ae 25 
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0 4 SUPPEMENTAL APOLOGY [Quzen Eiizaveryt 3 
can, the uttermoſt effects of my labours doe 
e appeare ſo little to my one zeale to doe 
e more, that I am often aſhamed to preſent 
„them unto. your faire, and royall, che. I 
« beſeeche your Majeſtie to thinke, that in a 
8 * matter of ſo great importance, my affection 

« will not ſuffer me to commit ſo groſſe a fault 

75 « againſt your ſervice, as to doe any thing, for 
« the which I am not able to give you a very 
« good account, the which above all things, 
1 deſire to do at your owne. royall feete, and 
* that your ſervice here, may give me leave to 
= 0 f my eyes with their onely deare and defired 
« object. I beſeech God confound all your 


T1 « enemies and unfaithful ſubjects, and make 


my hand as happy, as my heart is zealous to 
« doe you ſervice. Vour Majeſtie s. trueſt. 
« ſervant, Moux jo. () Theſe letters, with 
the illuſtrations of them, which have paſſed i into 
hiſtory, indeed, would, alone, exhibit the true 
character of Elizabeth, although our anccdote- 
writers do not ſee, either her genuine portrait, or 
the vivid behts, wherein it was Ferd. What 


—.7 Marte 8 3 1617, p. 233 is to 4 
remembered, that this love letter of Lord Deputy Mount- 


Joy was addrefled to 3 8 9 at the * of Sixty- 
55 ht. | 


| blindneſs. 


4b un Letter.) fir rhe BELIEVERS! © 27 
blindneſs could not ſee, nor folly comprehend, 
is now apparent to the world, viz. that Eli- 
zabeth, who was often more than à man, and 
| ſometimes leſs than a woman, could be very 
familiar at times; and had a voracious appetite 
for praiſe, which all her Servants, and Stran- 
gers, were ſtudious to gratify, by the moſt 
ſervile adulation: Vet, this is the Queen, 
who, as we are told by the Commentators, 
would not Wannen o write to Shak - 
ſpeate! 15 Den, . 

pany the ish of Elizabeth; Spen- 
ſer, and Shakſpeare, appear to have khown 
her character, fully, and to have gratified, 
ſucceſsfully, her deſire of commendation. 
As theſe firſt-rate poets will ere long be 
brought nearer to each other, than has yet 
been done by Critics, it will be neceſſary to 
dwell a little upon the life, and writings,” of 
. Spenſer; as they will exhibit Shakſpeare 
under a new aſpect. I mean to prove 1ft, 
that Spenſer addreſſed his Amoretti to Eliza- 
| beth; 2dly, that Shakſpeare was ambitions of 


emulating Spenſer; and 3dly, that Shakſpears 


was thus induced to. adfireſs his Sonnets to N 


lace; Queen. 
The life of Spende: has Go SIE kits, 


but never with much effort, and always with 8 
& 8 5 | Z many 


25 4 rere eee 
mwany miſrepreſentations. That this 
Poet was born in Lendon has been generally - i 
aſſerted, without contradiction ; yet, I have 
| not been able, by the offer of a reward, which 
1 | was deemed ſufficiently liberal by the pariſh 
Wt; clerks, to trace his baptiſm in the paro- 
Ft chial (c) regiſters of London. He was, proba+ 
1175 | bly, born about the year 1553: For, his Amo- 
retti, which were certainly publiſhed, in 159g, 
and probably written, in 1593, ſpeak, in the 
ſixtieth Sonnet, of the yo of OY chem 1 
being longer, — 
Than all thoſe forty, which my life outwent, 
The poet's frequent boaſts of the reſpectability 
of his family have induced Biographers to 
regard him, as a Scion of the ancient ſtem in 
Northamptonſhire ; yet, I could not find, by 
my ſearches in the College of Arms, though 
I was obligingly aſſiſted by the very intelli- 
gent, Francis Townſend, Windſor-Herald, 
that any of the Pedigrees of the Spenſers re- 
cognize every body's Spenſer, as connected n 
|: with them 95 Fi rom the n about Spen- 


fer, 
0 (+) The Pariſh Regiſters of the City of about the period 
15 of Spenſer's birth have generally diſappeared; owing to va- 
id rious cauſes; as I was told by the Pariſh-Clerks. 


-  (t) Speaking, in his Colin Clout, of the three daughters 
A Sir you Spenſer of Auberge _— Elizabeth, Lady 
. Cary, 
9 
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ſer, which the Herald's books preſerve, I 
ſufpect, that his father muſt have died before 
the Son had riſen to eminence, by the products 
of his genius. Neither do the records of the 
Univerſity contain any notice of his pa- 
rentage; though they indicate, that his father 

was not opulent, when they record the matri- 
culation of Spenſer as a Siger. He entered 
at Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, in 1569 ; he 
proceeded batchelor of Arts, in 15723 and 
maſter of Arts, in 1576 (). It was at the 
Univerſity, that he became acquainted with 
Gabriel Harvey, who introduced him to Sir 

Philip Sydney ; and by the recommendation 


2 Lady Compton, and Alice, Lady Strange, be 
by Ne leſs faith worthy are the Siſter's thrae, 
The honour of the noble familie, 
« Of which, 1 mean;ft, boaſt myſelf to be 
« And' moſt, that unto them, I am fo nigh.” 
() The Regiſter of Pembroke Hall does not go further 
back than 1620; But, having engaged an accurate friend 
to ſearch the. Univerſity record, He found, that Edmond 
Spencer [The name is alſo ſpelt Spenſer] was entered a Si- 
zer of Pembroke Hall, on the 20th of May 1569 ; received 
his degree of Batchelor of Arts on the 16th of Jan 
1572; and his Maſter of Arts Degree, on the 26th c 
June 1576. There are in Pembroke Hall two pictures of 


Spenfer : os pes” dee eee w nen. 
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of this univerſal patron of genius (v), Spenſer 
was received into the family, and ſervice of 
the Earl of Leiceſter, by whom he was ap- 
pointed his Agent in foreign Countries, 
during the year 1579. It was in this year, 
that he firſt ſhewed the world his powers of 
poetry, by the publication of his Shepherd's 
Calendar (0). He appears to have even then 
formed the plan, and to have gn ee 27 8 | 
of The faerie Queene. 
At what time of his life he mird or 
whom he married, cannot be aſcertained, 
though he has told us himſelf, in 1 595, that 
his wife's name was Elizabeth, as his an 
name had been. s 
When he left the houſe of the Earl of Lei- 
ceſter, in 1580, he- became private Secretary 
to Lord Grey of Wilton, on his appointment 
to the high office, of Lord Deputy of Ire- 


(v) In his Dedication of his Ruins of Time, i in 1 5 
« Sithens his late coming into England, to the celebrated 
Counteſs of Pembroke, Spenſer, ſays that Sir Philip Sydney, 
her brother, was the patron of my Young Muſes.” 
| (w) On the 5th of December 1579 was entered in the 
i | Stationers' Regiſters, for Hugh Singelton, « The Shep- 
1880 <« perd's Calendar Conteyninge xii eclogs, proportionable 
wh « to the xii Monethes.” It was affigned to John * 
fon, junior, on the 18th _ October 1580. 
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W 5 Spend er afterwards ſpoke of Lord 
Grey, as the patron -of bit Muſe's pupillage; 
as the pillar of bis life. Lord Grey was ſuc- 
ceeded by Sir John Perrot in 1583: Pet, 
Spenſer ſeems to have kept up his con- 
nection with Ireland; having obtained, in 
1586 (x), in e with Raleigh, and 
other adventurers, a Grant of three thouſand 
acres of forfeited - lands, with the Caſtle of 
Kilcolman, which had belonged to the e 
Earl of Deſmond. | 

In the Caſtle of 1 8 * pro- 
bably ſettled, like other married men, in a 
family way; and, in this retreat, he certainly = 
| finiſhed his Faerie Queene; as he 5 in 
his Sonnet to Lord Grey, of his 
. Rude rymes, te which a ryfic My dd wear, 
= Salvage Soil, far from Parnaſſo Mount 


At theend of ten years,appeared, in I 590 00 | 


(x) At the Concluſion of Gabriel Harvey's Four proper 
Letters there is a Sonnet by Spenſer to Harvey, dated at 
Dublin, the 18th of uly, 1586, which has never e 

printed till now. _ 

6) On the iſt of December 15893 was eg in 
the Stationers' Regiſters for Mr. Ponſonbye, « The fay- 
4 rye Queene dyſpoſed into xii books; being licenſed 

by 4 the Han of ne and both the (ROE 
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the three firſt: books of the neyer to 15 _ 


gotten Faerie Verne — 
— — Nature "ny 
Wande, as in her prime, and plays at will. 
Her Virgin fancies, pouring forth more ſweets; 
Wild above rule, or art, enormous blifs P? © 


2 Amid this enormous bliſs, Queen Elizabeth 
was celebrated, in the Introduction to each 
book, with ſuch encomiaſtic enthuſiaſm, as 
the eloquent pen of ſuch a poet could en- 
dite. Her principal Courtiers were alſo 
praiſed in prefatory Sonnets. | It was an age 
of adulation; and we may eaſily ſuppoſe, that 
the poet, who greatly excelled in the powers 
of panegyrick, would be ſuitably rewarded : 
In fact, a penſion was conferred on Spenſer, in 
February 1590, of fifty pounds, a year, for 
life, without any official duty (z). The pub- 
lication of this immortal poem enabled him 
to renew his old friendſhips in England ; 


(z) The warld is indebted to the diligence of Mr. Ma- 
lone forthe diſcovery of this important fact in the Pat. Roll 
of the 33d Elizabeth p. 3. I ſay important fact; becauſe it 
eftabliſhes truth, in oppoſition to falſehood ; it frees the 
memory of Burleigh from much obloquy; it ſhows, that 
Spenſer never could have been in great want: For fifty 
pounds a year went far in the affairs of life, during thoſe 
frugal times: But, he never was poet Laureat, as the Bio- 
graphers aſſert, though he talks, in his _— of having 
the Laurel. | 


though 
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though his home was in Ireland. In 1591, 
was publiſhed by Ponſonbie a miſcellaneous 
collection of poems, which he entitled Com- 


plaints (a), while the Poet was on his voyage 


beyond Seu: And whilſt the impreſſion of his 
favourable reception in England was yet ſtrong 
on his ſpirits, he wrote his Colin Clouts come - 


home again (5) ; wherein he praiſes Raleigh! 
for his “ ſingular favours,” and celebrates 


Elizabeth's bounty; Great Cynthia's good- 
te neſſe, and high grace.” Indeed, Great Cyn- 
thia ſeems to have been always uppermoſt in 


bis mind: Whatever he publiſhed, ſhe never 


(a) Ponſonbie, the Bookſeller, ſays in the Preface, that 
ſince the Faerie Queene had found a favourable paſſage, he 
had endeavoured, by all gaod means, to get into his hands 
ſuch ſmall poemes of the ſame author's, as he had heard were 
diſperſed abroad in ſundrie hands, and not eaſie to be come 
by, by himſelf; ſome of them having bene purloyned from 
him, /ince his departure beyond Sea. This expreſſion ſhows, 


that Spenſer returned to Ireland, early in 1591. Ponſonbie 


the gentle Reader © graciouſlie to entertaine the 
< new Poet.“ In one of thoſe Poems, The Ruines of Thom ; 
he ſpoke of Camden, as the nourice of antiquitie;, | 
% Camden, though time all moniments obſcure, 
« Yet, thy juſt labours ever ſhall endure.” _ 
(b) Spenſer dated his epiſtle dedicatorie to Raleigh « from 


my houſe of Kilcolman, the 27th of December 1591: Yet, 


the book was not publiſhed till 1595. He thanked Ra- 


leigh © for his fingular favours, and ſundry good turnes, 
e nn 


failed 
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failed to come in for a full ſhare of celebration. 
This great poet now ſat down to finiſh the 
ſecond part of The Faerie Queene, and to en- 
dite his Amoretti (c): The firſt, compre- 
see, the fourth, fifth, and ſixth books, 
s publiſhed, in 1596 (4); the ſecond 
confiting of his Sonnets, were printed in 


595. 1 | - RA 


(c) On the 19th of November 1594, was entered for 
William Ponſonbye in the Stationers? Regiſters, a poem, 
entitled, Anoreiti and Epithalamion, written not long ſince 
by Edmond Spencer : on the 20th January 1595-6, was, 
entered for the ſame bookſeller the ſecond parte of the 
Faery Queene, containing the 4th, 5th, and 6th books. 

(4d) Of this great Fern he 82 gy in 

Sonnet LXX X 
After ſo long a race as I have run, i 
« Through Faerie Land, which thoſe fix books compile, 
« Give leave to reſt me, being half foredun, 
« And gather to myſelf new breath a while, 
« Then, as a ſteed refreſhed after toil, 
« Out of my priſon, I will break anew, 
&« And ſtouty will that ſecond Work aſſoil, 
« With ſtrong endeavour and attention due. 
Till then, give leave to me, in pleaſant mew 
4 To ſport my muſe, and fing my love's ſweet praiſe, 
« The contemplation of whoſe heavenly hew, 
| et My ſpirit to an higher pitch will raiſe : 
| * But, let her praiſes yet be low and mean, 
1 Fit for the handmaid of the Faerie Queene. 
We may, herein, ſee how Spenſer was fatigued with the 
long race through Faerie Land! And, we may thence in- 
7 | fer, 
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Much of myſtery has always been connect 
ed with the Amoretti of Spenſer. When they 
were printed; on what occaſion they were 
written; and to whom they were addreſſed; 
are queſtions, which have never been matsfic⸗ 
torily anſwered. The Biographers, who ap- 
pear neither to have ſeen the entry of it in 
the Stationers' Regiſters, nor the book, f peak 
of its having been publiſhed, in 1592 ; but the 
| Stationers' Regiſters', the title page, and the 
coincidence of circumſtances, prove, thatitwas 
ryraats in 1 159 5 (e). The e e aſ- 
| | „ 


fer, that he never wrote that ſecond work which was to POS 
ſiſt of fix additional books in continuance ; He never wrote 
more on this faerie theme, I think, than the two Cantos of 
Mutability which were afterwards printed, as a Seventh 
book.” He wrote, as is ſuppoſed, his Few of the State of 
| Jreland, in 1596; when, he appears to have been in Eng- 
land. The opening of his Viet of Ireland, ſpeaks of 
it as the Country, © Whence you [himſelf]: ately came. 
He ſoon ' after publiſhed, his Four Hymns, which he 
dedicated, to Margaret, the Counteſs of Cumberland, 
and to Mary, the Counteſs of Warwick, in an Epiſtle, 
that he dated from One; on the If ee 
6%. 
(e) Herb. Typ. . 2 v. _ 1 0. — — Ger 
tha Amoretti, which I bought at the late Doctor Farmer's 
Sale; and on which, he has beſtowed a MS Note; in order 


GE that this dt 11595] Was the fr Edition, in 
| oppoſition 


$49 


oopolition to Mr. Ball and others. It appears from Ponſons 


of Kilcolman. Tradition tells, what probability indeed 


8 
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ſume ſtill more, when they ſpeak of the oc 
caſion, which gave riſe to the Amoretti; via. 
that the poet, having loſt his firſt Wife, fell 
in love a ſecond time with a Lady, who was 
as cruel, as ſhe was fair; that he tried to ſoften 
her obduracy by every topic of praiſe (): 
But, it appears diſtinctly to me, who pay lit- 
tle regard to aſſumptions without authority. 


bie, the bookſeller's, dedication to Sir Robert Needham, 
who had brought the Manuſcript from Ireland, that it was 
printed in the abſence of the Author. The book is a very 
ſmall volume in 12% with only one Sonnet printed on eacti 
page. This dedication is not prefixed to my Copy ; but, 
Doctor Farmer quotes the Dedication of a Copy in the li- 
brary of Emanuel College, Emmanuel, I ſhould” oy 
aid. 

(f) Nothingeanhe ſo Mogical, as affamptious again pro- 
bability. That Spenſer left a Son, named, Sylvanus, who in- 
herited his Iriſh Eſtate, is a fact, which proves, that he had 
been married; and had a Son, who was born in the Woods 


would ſhow, that his wife was driven away from Kilcol- 
man with him by the Iriſh rebellion, in 1598. It is a fact, 
as he himſelf avowed, that Spenſer was abaſhed, when he 
looked forward to the twelve books of the Faerie Ducency - 
as Pope was frightened, when he began to tranſlate The 
Tliad: And, of conſequence, Spenſer was too much occupied 
and too much fatigued, to write ſuch a poem as the Ano- 
retti; but, on ſome great occaſion. It would have coſt the 
Poet his penſion, if he had addreſſed ſuch love Verſes ta 
any other Is than great Cynthia derſell. . 

that 
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that the Amorerti were written, as an apology 
for the delay of the Faerie Qurene; as memo 
rials, that the author was ſtill alive, and was 
ſomewhat apprehenſive of being forgotten, or 
of being involved in the diſgrace of his friend 
Sir Walter Raleigh. It is ſo extremely im- 
| probable, that $ penſer, living with his Wife, 
and family, at Kilcolman; and writing the 
Faerie Queene in Salvage Soyle, far from Par- 
naſſo Mount, ſhould have addreſſed ſuch a body 
of Amatory - Sonnets to a private Woman, 
whom to addreſs in ſuch encomiaſtic ſtrains 
would have been dangerous in him and un- 
ſafe in her, that it requires the ſtrongeſt proof, 
to eſtabliſh a poſition of ſuch irrational un- 
likelihood, as approaches, according to Mr. 
Locke's doctrine, even to be confines 'of in- 
22 
The objects, hich the Poet had obvioudy 
in view, point out the perſonage, to whom 
the poem was addreſſed. And every reader 
of. diſcernment, who recollects Elizabeth's 
character; her eagerneſs of - praiſe,” her keen- 
neſs of jealouſy, the blandiſhments, which ſhe 
allowed, and the flatteries, which the courted ; 
muſt be of opinion, that each Sonnet, indivi- 
_ ons a * —— e y., prove 
4D ſatis- 
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ſatisfactorily, the Amoretti of Spenſer hag 


| Heſſe ed look ; in S. 2. he calls her that farreft proud; in S. 3. 


Wen * of his Amoretti: :! 0 1 


8 That mote [might] enlarge her living + 445 


Df a proud love, that doth my ſpirit ſpoil: 


been addreſſed to the faireſt proud: 1 81. 


The Soveraign beauty, which I do 8 

0 Witneſs The world how wotthy to be 8 
« The light whereof hath kindled heavenly fire 
e In my frail fpirit, by her from baſeneſs rais'd ). 


After ſmoothing the ruggedneſs of Eli- i 
zabeth, by his Amoretti, and \panegeri6n 9 


her 


5 I 
* * * . 


e) In his firſt Sonnet the Poet + hi of her Ages 


he admires her as the Soveraign beauty; in S. 5. he talks 
of her portiy pride, which he often diverſifies into high lot 
ILS. 10. ] proud port, [S. 12. ] awful Majeſty [Ib]; in 8. 15. 
he deſcribes her looks as fine/t gold en ground, her mind as 
adorned with virtues manifold; in S. 17. be aro of 
being able to paint 5 
The glorious pourtract of that Fey's os 
Made to amaze weak men's confuſed ſkill, 


But, he comes, at length, in 8. 33» and 3+ to the two 


Great wrong I do, I can it not Sn i fei 
To that moſt ſacred Empreſs, my dear dread, RD 
Nat finiſhing her Queene of Faerie . 


Nut, Lodowick, this of grace to me aread; 
Do you not think th accompliſhment of i it, 
Sufficient work for one man's ſimple head, 
All were it, as the reſt, but rudely writ. 
How then ſhould I, without an other wit, 
Should ever to endure ſuch tedious toil ? N 
Sith that this one is toſt with troublous ſi t 
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tip, that t through the Ocean wide, . ee 
Fe rk prong rhe wag £99922 
1 truſty gude ec 
inge Out of her courſe doth wander far aſtray! ! fs 

1 I. whole Aar, that wont with ber bright 2 | 

"Me to ditect, with clouds is over Rs of 72 750 

-£ © 1/1 Ds wander now in darknefs and Uiſmay,); / ae 

145} gg Through. hidden perils: round about ne pls, tina 


et, hope I well, that when s flo | 
{i} My Helice, the load far of 52 . ab ib 


[23712 WW oe again, and look on me ac la, | Yiu ay” 


: light to clear my, cloudy 
27 An Her wander « careful, — n 54d, ig 


o6i10n Set throw, und d penfiveder 5 22775) 10 
I ſaid; above; that the two great objects of) the Hoprottl 
ee for not proceeding with the Faerie 
an attempt to clear himſelf from the cu, un- 
wangered in darkneſs, and diſmay. . Tbe two 
jch have juſt been quoted, are the 1 
my W Add to theſe, S. 74, in which he 
mentions Elizabeth by name, and 8. 80, wherein hp agai® 
apologiſes for the detention. of the Faerie Queen, and pro- 
miſes the moge vigorous proſecution of the whole work. 
Now ; Qiaſtzwoinan, but Queen Elizabeth, who had a h- 
tent of monopoly for that poem, had an connection with the 
Faerie Queens: The anſwer muſt bez that the Sonnets had 
| zent if applied to any other fair ond! Ahn, ſee S. 
86, wherein he i imprecates, in a ſtrain of fun bf Foetryy 
Writ Paint of We en ae, wagen that with . 
as 23977 coler{ 10D 7 nancy TT e e 
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been long collecting in the South of Ireland, 
burſt forth into a ſtorm, in October 1 98 * 
and, the Iriſh ue riling univer 
rebellion; laid waſte the Country, and expelled 


8. 87, and 88, wherein he deplores his abſetice' 
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re, IENTA 


at the end of "rm 1 596.. Bit, N p oy O! 
ape, and the power, Fi Elizabeth, were i - 


| . 


ficient to avert the fate, which unhapp ily - 


awaited Spenſer. _ The clouds, which had 


yin 


the Engliſh: Neither Kilcolman, nor Spenſer 
were red (5). He was thus conſtrained to 


return with his Wife, and family, 10 Eng- 
land; but in ruined circumſtances. 


died in London, during the year 1599/ (i); 
leaving a Son, called Sylvanus, who inherited 
his Eſtate, without the poet” $ Seals, talents, 
or fame; and who found it di during 


* oor 40g _ Ireland; and their incidental | 
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Ja ie e lies, in TOY true 


8 88 * 


+; 16 e 52 ale 7 


at. Kaka.) | Wess 
hee I did leave the teh e ns et, 
* Many 7 Jong weary days I have out wornt 7 * gologs 
2 Bir T have lack'd the comfort of that Rhe 
— which was wont to e eee | 011 
I wander, as in darkneſs of the night, en 10 d 
L Afﬀraid of every danger's leaſt) diſmay. * 5 


vol. i. 5. 3833 I gt wiaee: 4 aer dener 
cui In-oppationte be.monuments}Sicriptiondn Sed 
* Abbey, I concur a Sir "_— Ware, and 


rr 5 


PEDELELEFFRR) "fr the 
forfeitirds, es traninit thit eftits to his grand 


CI” +. C ig Ek are 
29 s 3 5 8 From 


wards'the 1 than the hoes, de Por, 
the preface of Belvidere, or Garden of the Maſer, which 

was printed, in 2600, ſpeaks of Spenſer as an run 5 
My ſearches at Doctors 'Conimots diſcovered neither ny 
Will of Spenſer, nor adniniſtration to bis Eftate, | 
% A imadditicnal proof bop much may be rolleties 
by ee perſeverance, I beg to lay before the reader 5. 
D of William Spenſr, Graudſn and Heir of Eünnun 

ener the Poet, which gives a more diſtinct account's 
the Poet's than has yet been done: I have ſent 
che or $ to The Britiſh e eee, benefit of the 
Public: n 189 * 

e Cake" of Wiha Spende of Kilebumft Im le 
Conne of Gork in the Kingdom of Tteland, EH Grand- 
r r 
Ahat Sans Spencer Eſq Father of wiki, In his 

iu. d, order i prefer hs ſocond brocher Petogrine'n | 
"did give' tid affign to him: part of dis Eſtate in 
the ſaid County of 1 d n ee Wo 

© Putckritle dies und diät Part of the Etate thüt was ſet- 
died on him by Arenen deſcended and cat is Thigetite 

Hugolins being ſeised and poſſe Forte id fate; w 
2 Rebellion ter the lee Revo- - 


ney IP Fy 
1 Kadi Hugeline's Eben veel 15 
iag, and vg next proteſtant Heir, as alfo Heir at 
Lath to Him, 1 of the Eſtate being formerly veſted 
n William was eldeſt Son and Heir) 
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and procuring the ſaid Grant, and hath received little ar no 
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From the foregoing documents, .I will aſt 


| _— as a certainty, * I hare proved hy 


1 | \ evidence, 


his , petition did ſet forth his. claim. to the faid Eſtate, and 
alſo his ſervices, ſufferings, and loſſes in the late Rebellion 
in Ireland, in behalf of the Governments which a re very 
" Nook which petition his Majeſty. was . pleaſed 
to refer the ſame to the Lords Commiſſioners of the Tra 
ſury in England, and they were pleaſed to refer.it further to 
the Earls of Montrath, Drogheda, and Galloway, then 
Lords Juſtices of Ireland, to examin the, matter and make 
report. "TE Pk e nag 
©. The Lords 11 3 the Lo of the 
Treaſury of England; wherein they recommend the ſaid. 
William to His Majeſty for his great ſervices, ſufferings 
and loſſes in the late Troubles, and that he was next pro- 


teſtant Heir to Hugoline, and to, deſerve His Majeſty's 5 


Grace and Favour, denn dig gt” 


His Majeſty was thereupon eracioully pleaſed 0. grant 
the ſaid Hugoline's Eſtate, to the ſaid William, by Hig 


Letters patents bearing date at Dublin the en 


of June, in the ninth year of His Reg. 
That the ſaid Eſtate was then of, the jearly; value of 
faxty-ſeven pounds ſeventeen ſbillings and fix, pence, .... !.." 
That there is a mortgage upon the ſaid Eftate i five. 
hundred pounds, which is yet unpaid. . ima orut} 
That it coſt the ſaid William, above fix hundred g 
the beſt part of his fortune, in improving the ſaid "Fw 


wandert. 4 * tie din 6.7 
For by a late Acc of Parliament, all 8 nade. 


4K in Ireland, and the forfeited Eſtates were veſted. in | 
Mrs. to be ſold for the uſe of the publick, and wht 
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evidence, which cannot be ens 

. ddreff 1 bis Amoretti to Eliza- 

NY 
Ts 2 4.44% 8 8 BASS. 1 FF 


tris Oey? the ſaid n 6 n 
by fickneſs, that he could not apply himſelf to this Honcur - 
able Houſe for a ſaving clauſe, whereby the Truſtees have 
| diſpoſſeſſed the ſaid William of the (aid Eſtate, without any 
manner of conſideration for bis improvenients' and other 
charges about Gs lame, to his utter ruin and impoveriſh- 
WES Fr 
That. this ts conteived 5. be the only i of this nature 
in the whole Kingdom of Ireland, he being the next Pro- 
teſtant Heir, and whoſe Grand- father Edmond Spencer by 
his Book, entitul'd, a View of Ireland, modled the ſettlement 
of that Kingdom, and theſe lands were given him by Queen 
Elizabeth of bleſſed memory for his Services to the Crown. 
That your Petitioner having apply*d himſelf to this Ho- 
nourable Houſe laſt Seſſions of Parliament for relief herein. 
The Petitioner was refer d to the Truſtees then'in'Eng< 
land who reparted the fame to this Honourable'Houſe, and 
upon further conſideration of that Report the ſame was re- 
fer d to the Truſtees i in Ireland, who now have made their 


Report to this effect: wet ot 
" D 5 Petitioner was very ſeryiceable'to the publick, 
by being a guide to His s General the Earl of 


| Abbas hving the late wars in that Kingdom. 
That he had 300 Head of black Cattle and 1 500 Sheep 
taken from him, had ſeveral Houſes burnt 1 That his family 
was ftript, his houſe plunder d, and his only Son had above 
twenty wounds given him by the Iriſh Arm n 
That in conſideration of his ſaid ſervices and fuff a 
and of his heing next Proteſtant Heir to Hugoline —— 
Attainted; His Majeſty was pleaſed to Gras the forfeited 
5 IE e e 23 e 3 * Eftate. 
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beth. I will now proceed to ſhow, that 
Shakſpeare wrote his Sonnets; in emulation of 
Spenſer. Like other men of uncommon ge- 
nius, Shakſpeare was conſcious of his own 
powers, which,” he probably perceived,” were 
not always appreciated to the full claim of his 

pride. He ſaw Spenſer placed in the fore- 
18 PE of HO (): He n Ae 
„„ places 


. 

Eſtate of the faid- Hugoline c we Petiione in 1697, now 15 
ſet at Sixty pounds per Ann. # „ 

That there is a claim heard ad allow'd as an des 

brance of C. 300 abſolute, on the ſaid Eſtate, and C. 200 
more in caſe Hugoline who'is very old and W 

without Iſſue male. 

That che Petitioner has expended near the Sum men- 
| tion'd in his Petition, in making Jorneys into England to 

. procure his Grant, in paſſing his patent in Ireland, and in 

building a Houſe and planting an Orchard on the premiſes, 
ſo that his Grant has hitherto been a charge ta him, and 
not an advantage; a mmm 
ble Houſe. 
And the Peuidsner humbly bopes this Honourable Houſs 
will be pleaſed to take his Caſe into conſideration, and 
. re-eſtabliſh him in his ſaid Eftate, or otherwiſe re- 
eve bim as to your great wiſdom ſhall ſeem meet. 
0 Biſhop Hall, in his fourth Satyre, thus ene 
But, let no rebel Satyre dare traduce  -* 
« Th' eternal legends of thy faerie muſe, 

--, * Renowned Spenſer; whom no earthly wighe. ; 
ares once to emulate, mac lus ee, F 
3 Saluſt of France, and Tuſcan Arioſt, e 

7 Fe Yield up the laurel | * ye have lots * 164k 

% And 
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2 Alabaſter, and Daniel, before him (#).: 
he often heard. poetaſters of very inferior 
Ts named, as poets, while, he was paſſed | 
by, in filence (a). Shakſpeare knew alſo what 
all men, foreigners, as well as ſubjects. un- 
derſtond, that Elizabeth delighted in blan- 
diſhments, and fawned on flatterers. And he 
was, thus, induced to write his Sonhets, in 
emulation of Spenſer's s Amoretti : So, 1 cries 


out in his Soth Sonnet: # 
It} ok, 0 how I faint, when I of you do yi 
Wi FF 35 
. And, in the praiſe thereof, ſpends all bis might, 
* TY 9 PONY 1 d, ſpeaking en 


N * e 
58: 8 #4 S225 4 5 
4 d p "8 - 2 * 4 $ 8 * 7 N a { T2 5 7 ; . 5 k : 
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ehe DR MO ( . 
8 ee lein temples bared be. 
Tie [Tquote from the Lide 168% 
6510 Col Clout, whiich though n 
Goſt publiſhed, in 1598: 1 e 
Nw -'7 And thorns Altbator chroughly we $5058 
In all this fill, though knawen yet to E e * * 
r 8 
e eee e Ys | 
4 00 Ws ban. her en mand ther rm Forge, 5 


YE 


27. Then row aky-tearkere quickly d-. e 
(70 Lodge's Mus Miſerie, 1596, p. 57. 5 721 3s 
(e) Mr. Malone, indeed, fays. ; Rk ak | 

| chen in the Zenith of his reputation, was the perſon here al- 

ow 9 hs Pe $45.1 1 ag 8 
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- moſt of our late ones [ Poets] have been ſpoiled/by too 
( early an admiration of Milton, e r 524 
that we owe Shakſp ear, 


vol. x. pref. vii] 
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He artfully endeavours, in his 83d ee 
raiſe himſelf to a level with his op weht, 


telling the object of his Ae hon 25 a 
C There lives more life, in one of your fai . fy 
Than both your poets can, in praiſe deviſe. 210 "ih 

Shakf peare's emulation ms breaks en bis 

85th Sonnet ;— - e eee 

„ My ae dee Sk | in manners, holds ber EW 
« While comments of your praiſe, richly "pt; 2 a 
« Reſerve their character with golden quill, ... . | 
% And . Fe wy all the Males fild. * 
4 «1 an 


and corrected, an Edition of Shakſpeare's Warks, "1 the Book. 
ſellers, in 1928, preceded Mr. Malone, in this remark, and 
"went beyond him far, in the argument, whereby he ſupported 
his poſition, that Shakſpeare emulated Spenſer : * We find, 
« to wander, no farther, that Spenſer, Cowley, and many, 
tc others, paid their firſt fruits of poetry to a real, or an 
'« jmaginary Lady. Upon this occaſion, I conjecture, that 
* Shakſpeare took fire on reading our admirable Spenſer, 
« ho went but juſt before him in the line of life, and wag 
c in all probability the Poet moſt in vogue, at that time. 
« To make this argument the ſtronger, Spenſer is taken 
« notice of in one of theſe little pieces [ The Paffionate 
« Pilgrim] as a favourite of our Author's. + He alludes 
c“ certainly to the Fairy Queen, when he mentions his 
« Dezy Conceit; that Poem being entirely allegorical, It 
« has been remarked, that more Poets have ſprung from 
« Spenſer, than all our other Engliſh Writers; to which 
« Jet me add an obſervation of the late Dr. Garth, That 


«The faireſt Seyon of the faireſt ver. e 


* enen end dae its unt r 
; x And, like unletter' d Clerk, Rill cry a r 8 
To every hymn, that able ſoritt affords, N 
| « In poliſh'd form of well refined pen: 4 
. Hearing you prais'd, I fay, 'tis jo, Ut tur. 
In his 86th Sonnet, Shakſpeare's mM of 
nius tries to riſe above his rival : — r 
Was it the proudful Sail of bis great Vir, 
_ 6 Bound for the prize of all too. precious o i 
« That did my ripe- thoughts i in my brain . 
« Making their tomb, the womb wherein they parka 
| * Was i it his ſpirit by ſpirirs taught to write . 


4 Hove a mertal pitch, that ſtruck me dead? MM 
F e by b. 
« * Giding Mag aiewy e * 
N 
« * 1 your Wia ard up his lines Fi | 


Then, lack d T matter, that enfeebl'd mine. 

Add to thoſe proofs, that Shakſpeare Was 
« deligent reader of Spenſer,” and an avo-wed 
9 * Tay 1 8 e 29 nn. * ih 


8 5 


; „n Clous AE «Ie = 
Aud, there, chough auf haf, is Action.“ 
* 5 not le es, your's Trebonius.” -. 
e fag: jor. Cary? 
Sake avid bis/ainication'6f: Spenſer in che 5 
| nas Prin ue ad wt che th mers & 
peare | _ 
« Spenſer tome, whoſe: dup eee ii ſachs „ 
As paſing all conceit, needs no defence,” n 
This, fays Mr. Malones as Dr. Sewell E 5 
« ſeems to allude ta the Farrie Qusene. If fo, the Sonnets -- 
wers not written till after 1590, when nh rp 
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Malone, that, Daniel's Sonnets,. Rhigh.were 


tion, neither argu 


e Thers dennen Daniel's Sontets 


the truth; but it is not the whole truth | The Faerie uus, 


ſpeare, as Meres aſſerts, were handed about, among his pri 


sta 1 Proms er in has mind of 
Shakſpeare, during the year 1396. Now ; 
if it be true, as I have ſhown; that Spenſer 7 ad- 


| dreſſed his Amoretti to Elizabeth; if it he true, 
as I have proved, that Sbakſpeare wrote his 


Sonnets, in emulation of Spenſer, and in imita- 


tion of the Amoretti; this important canclu- 


ſion will follow, that Shak ſpeare alſo avendcd 
bis Sonnets to the ſame Queen. e 


by 


Vet, is it laid pretty poſitively, by 1 


publiſhed, in 1 592, appear to have been 


e the model that Shakſpeare followed (0). + 


Though probability In: violated by this afſer- 


nent is brought to juſtify 
its unlikelihood, nor authority to ſupport its 


* . 
12 jo * ? 8 r - 


1 F poem were publiſhed, rSup. 255 714. This is 


which was completely printed, and 73 ip 1506, 
was often alluded to in The e Merry Wives of Winder, that 
was written, in its rude ſketch, as I will ſhow, in 1596: 
Miſtreſs Page ſays, « . Nan fhallbe the Dune of ol the _ 
Farries - The Amoretti of Spenſer were certainly qub- 

ſhed, for the firſt time, in 1595 ; - The Sonnets of Shake 


vate friends, before September 1598: This implies, that 

they had been regandly written ; And, I ſuppole, that they 

mn 15905 and pattlys in 159 ry 
3 5 r eee p. 81. Wü n en 


4 0% % 644 rafts los e / x and 
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* no other Analogy, than the 
ſame conſtruction, as Ann n n 
topicks, as amatory Verſes. 
But, in the Amoretti of Spenter, and ol 
Sonnets of Shakſpeare, may be ſeen, not only 
the ſame mode of conſtruction, as Sonnets, 
the like fimilarity of topicks, but even a fre- 
quent ſameneſs of expreſſion. I will prove 
theſe poſitions, by the minute detail of ſtriking 
compariſons : Spenſer opens his Amoretti, by 
—— leaves, lines, 
and rhimes, to his bleſſed ANGEL, whom he 
cndeayours alone to gratify : 
Leaves, lines, and e ke bor f., 

« Whom, if ye pleaſe, I care for ather nun..., 
_ Shakſpeare opens his amatory ditties, ins 
different manner 3 and does not avow the /ame 
unity of purpoſe, till he arrives at his 103d Son- 
net, wherein, ſpeaking of his gum, * 
cries out, at length: "i 

« Were it not inful, then, ftriving to mend, 

© To-mar the ĩ before was well?  _ - 


ET 
but of all his verſes, „„ 


defign, in his 105th Sonnet: 1 5 55 
Let not my love be called idolatry 4. — 1 
« Nor my belouedas am idol he; et, 
4 . 17 Songs, eg, 8 


* 4 berchet APOLOGY (Wes kammer: 


4 Therefore, my 22 to conſtaney onfin'd SE rebut, 

5 thing expreſſing, leaves out — n 
Mr. Steevens quotes ſome of theſe verſes (7. 
for the purpoſe of ſhowing, what they do not 
mo, viz. that Shak ſpeare intended ſome af 
his Sonnets for publication; without per- 
ceiving, that the Poet proves, by his:expreſs 
fions, the Unity of his defign, and the conflancy 
of his application of his praiſes, to ane object. 
Mr. Malone, indeed, inſiſts, this object way 
not a female; the majority of them not be- 


. oo Dn: © feels] (5) Shakſpeare, 
11 6 et t een 


* * * * 
8 ks - 4 4 
0 ; % 4 WE BAS By popige 
7 4 5 8 » 8 E 91 


% 


60 . vol. i. p. 704. | 
© (s) Sup. vol. i. 653, 685. Mr. Malone ſays, ſpecifi« 
cally, t that one hundred and twenty of the Sonnets are 


SOROS. 6.2306 
Hs 0 FOOT cooks 


. « addreſſed to a man; the remaining twenty-eight are ad» 
3 « dreſſed to a Lady” Ib. 579, The anonymous Critic 
1 before mentioned "Sth 700 vol. 9. p. 515. remarks z 
. < Mr. Malone has obſerved very juſtly, that of the whole 
N | 3 number of 154 Sonnets, 120 are addreſſed to a Man, 
4 « and 28 to a Lady. Here's a manifeſt error in the Arith« 
j 5 4 metic, both as written by Mr. Malone, and copled 92 
4 « Mr. Chalmers'; it ſhould be 126 to a male, which is f 


fact, for the lasch Sonnet begins; ' O, then. Javely 


4 boy.” But, why queſtion che ſufficiency of Mr. Malone's 
1 arithmetic, or my little ſkill in the common rules of Ai. 
9 © tion and Subtraction, to calculate, that 120 and 28 do not 
1 make up the Sum tdtal of 154 ? He meant merely to give 
[| = it as his opinion, that the poet had addreſſed 120 Sonnets 


at e KL and I bock N 


248 + + Shes "TIE {* 4 * A 


ſurelys+ Knew his own. ,defign : And, F. 


avowed his purpoſe, by repeated declarations, 
22 ide. Hun dre war ore 


vani(h eee ene 


know —_ has e ee ang may 


well be believed whilſt they, who know not 


at all, although the author wrote plainly j and 


who nevertheleſs,” talk, „ lee, es 

well be difregarded..... c 

Shakſpeare unfolds, at once, his amatory 

 purpoſe;” by a” en . ane to. wy 

faireſt crearure- 

e Thou that art now. 1 writs leg. 

{OPEN berald'ty en Spring (h 1 08109 

L 
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at his wordj knowing, eee ae e nor 
the other was right. He left the balance of Jin, (as this 
number had been given neither to man, woman; nor boy) 
to be addrefled, - according to the ſublime. doctzine of the 
| Commentators, to an Hermapbrodits. The Anonymous 
Critic was quite conſiſtent, wow. he was detecting the 
blunders of Mr. Malone, and Mr. Chalmers, in Arithme- 

tic, to fall into a blunder of ſtatement himſelf : It is not 


the 125th, but the 126th, Sonnet, which, according to Mr. 


Malene's Edition, Mr. Nee 8 Edition; atid ihe biking 
Edition, ſpeaks of the © lovely boy. As tothe fophiftty 
of aſſuming the fact, which. ix the point to be provedi Lill 
only, here, remark the unfairneſs it. d obo U vt 
(t) Shakſpeare,. when writing the above Couplet, had 
way his 527 on che u ere of grayed * #00. 2. 
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He woos her to 
« faireſt Creatures we deſire werenſe, hy 
feveral Sonnets, by every topick of re e 
On the contrary, Spenſer poſtpones his propo- 
fal of marriage till his Sixty-Aifth" Sonket b urg= 


Ae H ub br,. n 

1788 ol ee fer WO? ; * Habs 

eee eee Hats ci - 
Without conſtraint, or dread of any ill. 8 


Tbeg gentle bird feels no captivity, kts 
Within ber Cage, but /ings, and feeds her Ml, 
There pride dare not eee cer ee 
Tube league *ewixt them that loyal love bath . dug 
Shakſpeare, in his 8th Sonnet, rings all the 
changes on the topick of muſic, having in his 
eye, no doubt, the Sonnet of nn which 
has juſt been quoted. DER, 
E the true Concerd of well-tuned ſounds, | 
« By Unions married, do offend thine eat, won nk 
« They do but ſweetly hide thee, who confounds” 
In ſingleneſs the parts, that thou ſhouldſt bear. 
Mark how uns fring, e 
Strikes each in each, by mutual ordering; 
L Reſembling Sire, and Child, and happy Mother, 
6 - = Who lin ne, Pl wid 03 Rr. \” 
. Spenſer urges his ſwectheart to. take ve, | 
* by the Forelocł : 
Make haſte, therefore, . aun 
1 ® * For, none can call again the paſſed time. g 
Shakſpeare, in his 2d, zd, th, and eich 
an preſſes on his * beauteous niggard 
my the 


WE. 
- 


als fatry _—_ from the eden of 
dea: 50 n 5 8 
Fot, ned Aim Made Shad un 
— and confonid ie hs FEY 

And, in ſeveral of the Sonnets, wherein the 


dear delight e both is wooed to wed, by all 


the blandifhittithts'vf poetry, Shakſpeate, not 


only catches the topicks of Spenſet, but even 
copies his words (#): _ Spenſer | attributes 
her, e che hand of nature, and, hex 


TV: 4 Ss 856. wit Seel here d 
gh. Spenſer's Ath Son. with Shakſpeare's 3d and A ft. 
Spe peaks i , ob ot; pid, of nu 

3 N % that gage, gh ber fo wide- 

5 of © The lovely. gave 


* 
os way Hem dwell ger Wig ro, 


— 2174 Untightcohs'1 Lori Love, what ſaw 1% this? in 


As That we tho makeſt thus tormented, be? "v7 55 . mg 


. See how the Tyr 4 doth jo to ſee 8 
e lee, Yar eyel £6 A 
Shakipeare in his 20th Son Nene bin a" ef in 

Le of my Love, to whom in Va)ͥ + +1 3151 


ru wech {bath tny duty-fadogly knit, FOE 
| To cbees f end this wrkten Embaffege 

bus“ To witneſy duty, not to ſhow, my. r 

In bis 131 N 28 ſays 4 Thou art 25 Heer, 

his 431 Son aſks, in the Spitit of Spenſer, KEV 


72 


e from what pars ha 251 the noer ful migbt? « S 
in dus 11th Sön. All ive to ſue e ; 
« and to offer hoſtages, f N Kis 1 I Son. 41, and 


405 Spenſer e ns ef her Crdeley4' Stabſpeire allo} 
n - her cruelty, in his '131ſt and * 
f irt 
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birth to a divine. origin (0 4 ghakf yo alſo 
gives her the ſame origin, and the ſame birth ( . | 
Spenſer likens his Goddeſs to what is moſt 
brilliant on earth, ſaphyrs. rubies, pearls, wory, 
gakdpend-filver ſheen' (hh: al. 


. Rut, that which faireſt is, and few behold, Kot 
c Her mind adorned i is with virtues manifold : 


Shakſpeare, trying to outdo his rival, | com 

i Pares, obliquely, his fat . to thoſe gold can 
4. Ae fixed in heaven's air; and adds that 

« ſhe is as fair, in #nowledge, as in hue (4). 
Spenſer praiſes his divine object, by drawing 
topicks, from the Seaſons, from a Storm, from 
the Sch (3): In the ſame ſtrain, Shakſpears 
| derives topicks of commendation. from the 
| Seaſons, from a Storm, from the Stars(c). Spen- 
ſer likens the idol of bis thought to a rich laden 
bark, with precious merchandize 40 ; 'Shak- 
5peare alſo ſends out his * /aucy bark,” laden 
with her worth, wide, as the ocean it > and 6 


laſt exclaime, +; © » 

& That love is merchant hiſs riceſteerat ng 
« The Owner's tongue doth publiſh every Where“ 

Spenſer has a Dream of pompous royalty, ood 


of afeaſt, fir to entertain the Bri, Pri ce 1 Js : 
10 on 
6185 155 x 5 00 4 5 20. 5 15. 0% (e Sog, 
21, Bs. (5) Son. 62. 63. 72. (c) Son. 32, 33, 34, 
| fd). Compare 1 Son. "ys widh Shak. Sons: 80, 10. 
N ge * {+ Hee 1 x oP * 21-1 a6 64qmoo | 
| Shak ſpeare | 
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Shakſpeare./ alſo flatters himſelf wit h a 
dream, wherein he fancies himſelf, “ in 
<< ſleep, a king /. Spenſer goes into Te 
Theatre, for diverſities of celebration g: 
Shakſpeare finds on the Stage dumb Pre- 


ſagers of his ſpeaking breaſt; and cries 
out, with à tnez rical tone, wit 75: 24 4 
„ 0! learn to read what filent love hath. rn: 
% To hepr with eyes belongs to love 's fine wit hy”. 
Shakſpeare likewiſe copied Spenſer, in 
ſuppoſing, / that the fair object of his 5 
praiſe would be immortalized, by his Son- 
nets: Spenſer deſires his Fair proud 6 to che- 
riſh; his -verſes, that never ſhall expire, that 
| ſhall make ber immortal (i): Shakſpeare is 
_ equally confident, as a prophet, that her 
moſt high deſerts would I To ww in 
his rhime: - r een 
« But, thy eternal Summer ſhall not «a + 2 Rs 
10 Nor, ſhalldeath brag thou wandreſt i in his [ 
e 80 long as men can breath, or eyes can lee; 
" * Solong lives ehis, and this give life to thee (tj N 
Shakſpeare, after ſo many "imitations, 
when he comes to his cloſe, copies Spenſer's 
* (7) $60. $7. ) Ses. 54. Ws Son. SIG 


. e — e eee 


conclud 
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concluding ſtanzas, about Cupid, and Dian; 
and Dian's maid, who ſtole his ſhafts: 
The tautology, the thoughts, the words, 
in both the poets, are the ſame (0). Vet, 
Shakſpeare having ſome intimation of Spen- 
ſer's embarraſsments, which, indeed, are 
plainly avowed in his Anoretti, ſeems to 
ſneer at the penſion of his rival: For, he 
ſays, © I will not praiſe, that purpoſe not to 
46 fall; who plead for love, and look for re- 
C compence (m).“ And, he appears to affect 
a ſuperior independence; as if he had been 
anticipating Pope's petulance, when be de- 
ſires his love to accept his oblation, pbor but 
Free (n). Spenſer, however, had given him 

a ſpecimen of this kind of 3 for i imita- N 
tion: | 

& Fondneſs it were, for any, id PR [PRO CES PAS. 
To covet fetters, though they golden be .o). 

Such are the proofs, which, as I before 
propoſed, I have now adduced, in ſupport 


4 of my poſitions, that 8 penſer addreſſed his 


' (7) Compare Spenſer's ooncluthay Mi; ous 
Shakſpeare's two laſt Sonnets, 163, and 06:3 2 
(.=) Son. 21,23. (u) Son. 125, 25. | 
(e) Son. 37. Fondneſs, in che E of that 25 
meant 0 faneſs. 


5"? 


Amoretti , 


- 


n „vRG. 1 . 8 

Amoterti, wholly, to Elizabeth; that Shakſ- 
peare, in imitation of Spenſer, addreſſed his 
Sonnets, entirely, to the ſame Queen: But, 
there are thoſe, Who prefer prejudices to 
proofs; who reaſon from doubtful aſſurnp- 
tions, rather than n 8 deduQtions; 


be e daft fakes 
den eee eenh 76 
= W N 


| ciſion, ws. hm: either e addreſſed 
There are not, therefore, any perſons in 
poſſeſſion of thoſe Amatory Verſes, who 
muſt be diſpoſſeſſed of their rights, if the title 
be Ms to Elizabeth. To ſuppoſe, that 


a5 married men, and in their citcriniſtances, 
as to wealth, addreſſed ſuch Sonnets to or- 
| dinary Women, (and much more to ordi- 
nary Men,) we muſt at once preſume, in 
oppoſition to ibe fact, that thoſe illuftrious 
Pow were deſtitute of common ſenſe, nd 
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were without any eee for _ 
tranſcendent talents. 5 18 
It has been conjectured, nd PRE he 
Sonnets of Shakſpeare, at leaſt one hundred 
and twenty of them, were addreſſed to two 
men, or boys; to W. Hart, or to W. Hughes. 
Thorpe, the firſt publiſher of them, dedi- 
cated thoſe Amatory effuſions to the only 
« begetter of | theſe enſuing Sonnets, Mr. 
„ W. H.“ How he was the begetter of 
them, it is not eaſy to tell; unleſs we 
preſume, what is not improbable, that he 
begot a deſire in Shakſpeare to deliver a 
Copy to the Bookſeller, for publication: 
W. H. was the getter of the manuſcript, 
imperfect as it was, from which the Son- 
nets were printed inaccurately. 
Farmer was thus iduuced, though with 
little felicity of conjecture, to ſuppoſe that 
many of theſe Sonnets were addreſſed to the 
poet's Nephew, William Harte, the Son of 
his Siſter, Joan: That critic's conjecture, 
then, is, that an Uncle addreſſed one hun- 
dred and twenty Amatory Sonnets to his 
Nephew: But, Mr. non; confutes 
92 Doctor 
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Doctor Farmer's conjecture, by ſhewing, 
that Joan Harte's children were all young, 
of the verſes; Many of them, adds Mr. 
Malone, „ are written to ſhew the pro- 
« priety of Marriage; and therefore, can- 
<« not well be ſuppoſed to be addreſſed to a 
% Schoolboy (). Vet . n n 
oy out a'line = - 

e A man in dow all eeuc, 


which 


ww The dd | mentioned —— Onde (The 
Britiſh Critic, vol. ix. p. $16] fays when Mr. C. 
« adds, p. 50, to flew ih. *prapeinyaf Marrs) we do 
_ * not find that he is warranted by Mr. M. whom be 
% ſeems to quote. They were certainly written to ſhew 
Aim that propriety.” | I ſee enough of the Britiſh 
Critic's meaning ts underſtand, that” he deſigned to 
maintain, that Mr. Malone's obſervation was applied 
to a man, and not to a ſchoolbay, who had not yet arrived 


at the age of puberty. If this were the meaning of 


Mr. Malone, he muſt have equally” meant” to apply to 
his man, the feminine Epithet, tender ehurl, in the 
firſt Sonnet, and the womaniſh epithets, «© unthrifty 
« lovelineſs, and brauteorus niggard,” in the fourth ſonnet. 
If Mr. Malone thought over the ſonnets, which he 
was to criticiſe, he mult, ' moreover, have maintained, 


N made Shakſpeare perſuade a man to marry, 
* 3 Which 
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1 the initials W. H. ſtandfor W. Hughes." | 


Our commentator regards this corye&ture, 
as not VERN WO that on 


which i is ry a very 1 ok, an \ wo Sehe, that 
the Poet ſaid to this man, in the 0 pening Sonnet, 
thereby we may have progeny : © But, thou [the man 
addreſſed] contracted to thine own bright: eyes,” rofuſęſt 
to wed; thou {the man addreſſed] that art ow the 
& world's freſh ornament, and only herald to the gaudy 
ſoring,” art content to remain ſingle, without pitying 
the world, which has a claim upon thee for Children. 
Now, I would aſk, was there a man in England, who 
had ſuch bright eye or could be called the world"s: freſh 
ornament; was there a woman in England, whom. it 
was fit to call, as in the 5th Sonnet,“ the lovely, gaze, 
where every eye doth dwell?" Ves; the fitneſs, and the 
fact, properly applied to the greats? woman.  Shakſpears 
goes on, in the gth Sonnet, by a natural collocatian, to 
woo. lis ſuppoſed man to wed ; andaſks, Is it for fear to 
« wet a widew's eye, that thou conſum'ſt thyſelf, in 
« Gngle life? When every PRIVATE widow well may 
„keep, by Children's eyes, her huſband's ſhape in 
« mind.” —I never ſuppoſed, that Mr. Malone was 
fo abſurd as to apply ſuch perſuaſions to a man. It is 
only the Anonymous Critic, who is ſo abſurd, as to 
apply ſuch ſentiments, and expreſſions, to a nan. * 
5 unr excoopt Tlianheib. 1 He 

9 
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« of the Sonnets, is formed entirely on 
2 on our author's Chriſtian name. () 
When Sbalpeare er of... his love, 

” ag the maſter eſs. of his paſſion, 

Mr. Steevens exolaimed,. *«. how impoſſible 

it is, to read this fulſome panegyric, : 

« equal mixture of diſguſt. and indigna - 

tion (r).“ Such are the avaywed gpinions 

of thoſe famous. Criticns and celebrated 

Commentator s! 
But, there is a rule in reaſoning, which, 

amid their ſuppoſes, conjectures, and in- 

dignations, they ſeem to have entirely for- 
gotten, that in proportion as any aſſertion 
is improbable, ought to be the ſtrength. of 
proof, which is neceſſary for. its ſupport. 

Their aſſumption is, that Shakſpeare, a 

huſband, a father, a moral man, addreſſed 

a hundred and twenty, nay, a hundred and 

twenty-ſix Amouroys. Sonnets ta a male 

object ! And, their proofs conſiſt of fup- 

Pots without ſupport, conject ures, , * 


ene ral arm , 
N Tp” He 0 
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out conceptions, _ we indignation, with- 
out propriety. 3 
The ſoppoſition er Doctor Werber of 
whom, on any other occaſion, I would 
ſpeak with praiſe, may be ſafely ranked in 

the numerous claſs of bare ſuppoſes. © Mr. 
Tyrwhit, whoſe learning, and modeſty, 
make him reſpectable, even when he 
is miſtaken, might have known, that there 
was not, among the poets of that age, a 
more common epithet for mien, than bew. 
Sydney, in his Arcadia, ſpeaks of Mopſa' s 
cheeks of opal hue : . What marvel, then, 
« take a woman's hue (1).“ Daniel, in 
his deſcription of Beauty, declare? 

= That ſorrow is the hewe of ſweet delight.” Lia 


In his Queen's Arcadia, he talks of a 
5 form, and flattered hew 151 and he at 
laſt cries out- ; 


oY Then, lovely Venus, in bright ety. Mae! 5 
Appears with mikd Sm in ON bs (9: ** 


n > 4 
% : . * A. £ 
R 3 — © a * T 

* 


19 Arcadia. a p. 11, e MET | 
t) We may thus obſerve, in Daniel, this aulacky 
word, under theſe forms ; hewe, hew, and hen : again, 
Daniel has « That roſie Hew, the glory of the Cheek. 
[Queen', $ Arcadia. ] 1 


But, 


\ 
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But, it was from Spenſer, that was 
borrowed both the word, and the verſe (a): 
When Shakſpeare wrote his twentieth Sonnet, 
which Mr. Steevens, particularly, ſuppoſes 
to have been addreſſed: to a'maie object, he 
had before his imitative eyes the ſeventeenth 
Sonnet of eee d whence our poet 

| borrowed 


(a) Spenſer, ſpeaking of the mien of Elizabeth has 
lovely Au, [79th and ziſt Son.] Glorious hew, 
[79th Son. ] celeſtial Jew, [ zd and 45th Son. ] and hea- 
veniy deu, Both Son. j Add to all thoſe 1 from 
Whitney's Emplems, 1 886, p. 177, 227... 

The Phenix rare, with ſethers freſh of hewe, 
_ 4 Arabia's righte, and ſacred to the Sonne: 
„ Whome, other birdes with wonder ſeeme to viswe; 

„ Dothe live untill a thouſand years be ronne: 

The one is white, the other, black, of Jews,” 5X 

(x) Here is Spenſer's 15th Sonne: 

The glorious pourtraid? of that Angel's face, © 

© Made to amaze weak men's confuſed {kill ; 

% And this world's worthleſs glory to embrace, 

i What pen, what pencil}, can expreſs her fill? 

« For though he colours could deviſe at will = 

« And eke his learned hand at pleaſure guide, 

« Leaft trembling, it his workmanſhip may ſpill, — 
Vet, many wondrous things there are beſide; 0 

The ſweet eye · glances that like arrows glide: 
| 6 The charming ſmiles, that rob ſeaſs ſroth the hart, 
© The lovely pleaſance, and the 4 pr 

v Cnnnot-exprefieg W ee FRY 
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borrowed ſeveral of the thoughts, and ſume 
of the expreſſions; and if Spenſer drew his 


pourtraic for Elizabeth, ſo Shakſpeare, with 


nature's own hand, painted tbe maſter-mifireſs 


F his paſſion, by figuring the ſame Queen 
The following is Shakſpeare's twentieth 


Sonnet, which, I maintain, was addreſſed 


to a woman; and that woman, Elizabeth: 


&« A woman's face, with nature's own hand painted, 
e Haſt chow, the maſter-miſtreſs of my paſſion ; OM | 
A Woman's s gentle heart, but not acquainted 

« With ſhifting change, as is falſe women's falblon; 'Þ 

« An che, more bright than theirs, leſs falſe in rolling, 
06 Gilding the object, whereupon it gazeth ; ORE 

« A man in hue, all heus in his the ues] controuling, 

« Which [hue] fteals mens 9 and Wonen _ 

amazeth. 1 1 

« And, for a woman wert thou ff nt 75 

« Till nature, as ſhe wrought thee, fell a-doting, 

« And, by addition, me of thee defeated, _ 

By adding one thing, to my purpoſe, adn 

e een thereto doth need 

« That can expreſs the life of things indeed.” 

Compare this Sonnet, with his fourth 1 
April, which the proem tells, was ans to —_ | 
Elizabeth; | | | 

Tell me, have ye ſeen her ar- ll. face | 
Like Phoebe fair? n 

« Her heavenly haviour, her princely grace, 


Can you well compare?“ Foe „ 
i | 66 But, |; 


— Ne hs BBLIAVERS: 1g 
e es hours] gr s en eee. 


. Mine, be thy lo G, "and thy love's "fe their —— 
en 
— | — — — | oy r 


0 The maſter miftres, which ac cine rod — 
and raiſed ſuch prejudices, only. means, Chicffs 
Minſheu ſays, Maiſter, in one ſenſe, ſignifies . Chixf; 
So, Johnſon ſays it ſignifies Chizh, head; as Maſters 
gunner from Shakſpear, Maſter - piece, maſterful : In 
the Menœchmi, 1595, it is ſaid, “ Young Women 
are fo maſterful ¶ Capelꝰ Notes, 3 v. p. 4% Hen, as 
I have already ſhown, was the appropriate word for 
nien, in that age; A man in hue, or mien, is the fare 
thought, as Spenſex's juſt, deſcription of Elizabeth's dir, 
her lofty pride: She was a man, in %,, tov 6 og 
Pleaſures of Kenekworth Caſile,: it is aid; 2 
Nut tydings of our Engliſh Queene,. 
«© Whom heaven bath dw d wich bewes,” 
The nene, is thus, deſrided in 5 
veſter's Dubartas: þ . 
« Source of all joys! Sweet hemp ano! | 
Thy. facred birth, I never think upon, , 
« But, ravis'd, I admire how God did, then, 038 5 


1 


% Make to of ave, and one of true again. 
m 
en e e e e eee 
„One A od; O blind, dead Naturel s 


Te grieh. it inform. Wal by: Sek emen, far on aten n 
indeed the word is uſed ſometimes at preſent: The 
Wan eee 

ä en 
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To Shakſpeare ought ſurely to be allowed 
the 9 . ag of Which other writers 1 
is bodkin. But, fince nature . 1 — 
the pleaſure, which belongs to woman; let mine be thy 
love, © That love, which virtue begs, and virtue grants; 
and thy lout's uſe the treaſure of other women; now 
chaſtity is the appropriate treaſure of e will, 
aſter all, be aſked, what additional circumſtance was 
it, which nature, in her doting, ſupetadded, and which 
defeated the poet from poſſoſſing his mafter-mi/triſs. 
I will not ſhrink from the queſtion, whatever may be 
its difficulty. In the mythology of Spenſer, and 
ue - Elizabeth was ſprung of ger n 
Of fair Eliza, be your ſilver ſong © 2 * 188 0 
That bleſſed wighkt n 
« The flower of virgins, may tho flow Jong | 
« In princely plight: | : 
4 For the is Syrix daughter, without WAP 
4 Which n the eee ak eben. 
. wv an! 1 dit els 
© No mortal blemiſh may ber blot.”. * LN tein fue 
Now; the no mortal blemiſh of 3 . a bn⸗ 
thing of Shakſpeare, when properly compared with the 
Context, convey the ſame meaning; and lead the 
Intelligent inquirer to infer, that it was the divine 
origin, or high birth, of his maſter miftreſs,” which was 
the additional circumſtance, that daſhed all his hopes: 
"_ ſhe was only a man in wow and ſhe was more than 
: 5 à woman, 
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claim, and all critics exerciſe, of ee 

obſcurities by the context. He has con- 
ſtantly his great rival in his head, and 
hand. And copying the verſes, and the 
words of Spenſer, in his twentieth Sonnet, 
Shakſpeare evinces, by it, and by his 
twenty-firſt Sonnet, that he had Spenſer 
for his rival, and the ſame perſonage, as 
reer et- MA GROUP porate = 
commendation” ft © i oro TORT 


% 80, it is not with me, e (dps 7 
10 Stirred by apa NOTES” WR, 8 


ads 2 


— 3 9 


a woman, * 1 Add, N e 1 
intimations what Spenſer foe of Elizabeth in Ain 
61ſt Sonne: A 
The Glorious image Abe e 
— the idobof gay thought, -- 
„ Dare not henceforth above the bounds of duty. 
> * Deconls of ts, or e e 1 
4 For, being as ſhe is, divinely wrought, 
| And of the breed of dageli heavenly : 4 
| # And with the erew of blfedSains upbrought, HE 
Each of which did her with their gifts adorn. ” ke”: 
| (x) Compare this wich | Shakſpear's Soth Sonnet, g 
wherein he points more diſtinctly at Spenſer, and witfii 
nis 83d, 84th, 85th, 86th; Son. wherein Shakſpeare 
ſpeaks plainly of two encomiaſts, himſelf, and nn t: 
_ * There lives, more life in one of your fair eyes | 
; e CLINE 
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Who Heaven itſelf for ornament doth uſe, 
And every fair with his fair doth reherſe :. | 
; « O! let me, true in love, but truly write. 3 
0 And, then, believe me, my love is as fair pen 
46 As any Mother's Child, though not ſo bright, | 
* As thoſe gold candles, fixed in Heaven's air. - 


Shakſptare, then, having poſitively de- 
clared his purpoſe, and avowed his object, 
forbids Commentators, from giving him 
another purpoſe, and from aſſigning him a 
different object. The poet declared his 
purpoſe to be the praiſe: of one; yet, the 
Commentators aſſert his purpoſe to have 
been the praiſe of o, a male love, anda. 
female: The poet avowed the object of his 
many commendations to have been a 
woman; yet, the commentators. inſiſt, that 
the ſame object was a man: The poet ſpeaks 
of another poet, who now appears to be 
Spenſer ; whom Shakſpeare imitates, both 
in ſentiment, and in ſtyle, and emulates in 
his object, and ambition: Yet, the com- 
mentators aſſert, that Shakſpeare addreſſed 
the moſt of bis Sonnets to a man, or to a 
bey, though Spenſer demonſtratively ad- 
dreſſed his eee, ä to Elinabetls, 

Vet, 
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Vet, the anonymous Critic, We 
tioned, declares the ewentieth Sonnet to be 
too indecent to be quoted: Its very ind. 
e cency would have made it utterly ſhame» 
t leſs to preſent it to Queen Elizabeth (a). 
It is for impure minds only, to be con- 
tinually finding ſomething obſcene in ob · 
jects, that convey nothing obſcene, or of» 
fenſive, to the chaſteſt hearts. Diſcovering 


nothing indecent in that Zonmtt and feeling 


no diſguſt, at any fair con 
have re-publiſhed it above; and es 
its apparent meaning. If what the —— 
Critics of the preſent day call obſcenity, 
would have poifoned Elizabeth, ſhe could 
not have lived out a twelvemonth ok or 


1 Britiſh erte 2 b.. 51 7. Dat DOK 

(5) The Anonymous Critic never ts at leaſt never 
regarded, Puttenham's Arte of Engli „ Poefie, which 
the Author ſays was exprefely written for the recreation 
of the Queen. "RE LO Ee og 
Elizabeth, PR 7 OED 

by Hir e ite GW usteny es N 
Her mech, r {ae un 
Her #reaft, like lillies, ere their leaves be Fr nj 
Her nipples like young blofſom'd jefſamines.” bs 
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een and eee the paſt! < fi 
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aſſumptions. 
Prejudice, and criticiſm, to ſubſtitute ſug- 


Daniel's Sonnets had been the DET m * 8 
. P 4 5875 40 e 
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ſeems —— emulating thoſe abſuri : 
ns e ereus. apply the: ways 


1 


Such are the ne dae. which 1 1 have 


eden to lend, aconjecditesy} * | 
Now, thoſe truths forbid 


geſtions for facts, and fictions, for realities. 


It ſeems at length apparent, that the Com- 
mentators have had little knowledge of the 


connection between Spenſer and Shak- 


W (c), and ſtill leſs een with 


In his 56th Sonnet he ſpeaks of her Ret, 3H 
© Fair boſom, fraught with virtue's richeſt treaſures 
The ef of leve, the lodging of delight, . e 

And wirt her paps, like early fruit in May, | 7 „ 
Whoſe harveſt ſeem'd to haſten now apace, _ | 
« "Thiy [his frail thoughts] looſely did their wanton ving | 

diſplay: | 

2 « And, there, to reſt themſelyes did boldly place.“ 

(e) Mr. Malone, indeed, did imagine, as I have 
already intimated, that Shakſpeare may have alluded in 
his Soth Sonnet to Spenſer ; as Sewell had ſaid before 
him; but he was," at the ſame time, of opinion that 


regard 
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regard to the ambitious motives, or the 
amatory objects, either of Shakſpeare, or of 
Spenſer. And, wanting the loadſtone of 
Elizabeth to direct their devious ſteps, they 
were eaſily miſled by the | obſcurity of the 
Sentiment; and as conſtantly deluded,” by 
the defects of the language, which they 
knew to be leſs accurate than their on; 
e in a ez eee ee ee nnd 
antecedentt. Bail ag does EY Q 4G 
In the th NE of Spenſer, and Shak» 
ſpeare, many words, in -onr-ſpeech,: bore 
very different meanings, from what they do 
atpreſent; our language being then much leſs 
preciſe, though more figurative, and ener- 
getie. The familiar word, Lover, was, in 
thoſe times, deemed both maſculine, and 
feminine; Minſheu, the Lexicographer, 
Pole th ers REI RC 


Ln! Ll 

6 80 ets bees e 4 

{ Mal. Shak. vol. ii 124; vol. ii. 192. j 
In our Author's time, ſay Mr. Moloney and-Mr. 

Steevens, this term lover] was applied to thoſe of 


— 


the ſame ſex who had an Eſteem for each other. 


Ben ne nnn. one of his letters to Dr. 
F . e 
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and in the fame manner, vim, in thoſe days, 
often eee w. it; and himſelſ was uſed 


*« Sirrah, there's one of my ' fellows mightily enamcureu 


Poetry Mulcaſter's Elementarie, 2882, 76, 7; Sternhold 


Ben 1 ſubſcribed himſelf the lauen of 
Camden. The relatiutes, Which ars the | 
igatur of language; and which, when 
properly managed, give energy to the 
thought, and clearneſs to the ekcpreſſton, 
were in thoſe times, adopted, without 
choice, and applied, without diſerimina 
tion (e): Hic, and ber, and bim, were fre- 
quently confounded: and the perſonal pro- 
noun, 4:5, was often uſed in a neutral ſenſe; 


Ver vs 20 11069mM T2125 yiay 
$6 5 ty by 1255 1 he is his true lover; So, in 


bt Coriolanus : rell thee,” f:ow, wy Gen Widy 
** lover. Many more inftances/ might be added. Ser 
* our; Author's Sonnets paſſim.“ Site. Shiak. vol. v. 
i486; vol. xii. 207. In this ſtrain, Ipniper is made by 
Ben Johnſon, in his Caſe is altered, to tell Anthony: 


ot thee.” And in the fame Comedy, Abrelis is 
made to exclaim : „O blind excuſe! blinder than love 
« himſelf.” 

(e) Ther French, in his wha 1 1 
one word, that hath: „lis accent in the laſt ſyllable; ſave 
.only tue, called Antepenult. Sydney's Defence of 


and Hopkins's Pſalms, Wolf's Edit. 1590, p. 137. 


and the Tranſlation of the Bible, every where.) 


4 & i > 1 "Gs ; 
v5 4% 3 * 4 for 


for ebe „b — 5 This, their, 
they; as they wete often 2 our 
poer 9 darken tlie brillianey of his 


+42 4829 e eee ee ip tl 71 


G Stk. Jr „. 38 | Malkatter' Eee 


b Win Coin Wealthy 1508“ P. 90. „ +424L (- 
. | ()/Malone's Bupo vol i. 646, in his note on the 4 
dreh and tes the. Elementaric of Yiuleaſter, ho had 
been. the maſter of Merchant-Taylor's-1 s- ſchool from its 
firſt *ftabliſhment in 1561; and who entreated chiefly 
of the Vight wriſhiy of the \ Enghif ng, which hall 
appear, hen) the:chj1g ir/elf ſhall come furth in lis 
own naturall kew [p, 76, ] Un che ſame gage, he tells 
« chat can Cuſtom, hath, already, heatan, gut, fie; own 
rules.“ In p. 77» he ſays, that! our Engliſa,tung bath 
„ matter gnough gx own, which mais direct. ir own 
« right,” "lo che enen beet. l cueris word 
' almotk tee et eee 

Nulca ſter, who, ad taught, N nary 
_ upwafds * twenty \ ears, and was + earned. ic fa ant | 
and able "whiter, dethred,” chat in. 1882 0 i out Englith 
tung had ccihe ts the bene het wht thereof; * Although 
he foreſaw, le char*!ehis® Mook Generation would 
oo — their language us they! had a) right te do,ythe 
Peple having, ogrerogative ts ule bett: perks; and pen 
« GY will.” This NN granmarjan wrote peple a/ 
(h ave]; libertie and ' prerogative, . is lere] the cauſe. 
[Page 160.] Let us, then, look, Wich an bye df Cans 
tour on the grammatical inaccuracies of Shakſpeare | 

. language, 
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5 8 55 and enfeeble the ſtrength of his 
ſenſe. The key, which I have thus put into 
every hand. will be foun Jufficient to open 

the darkeſt paſſages of Shakſpeare's'S | 

if the enquirer will, conſtantly, bear in 

mind, that he has Cynthia for his guide. 

Let me aſtabliſh this poſition, bya as 

examples as the ſubject is curious-in itſelf, 

and goes directly, to the heart of the priti- 
A ͤual queſtion. In the very opening Sau- 
net, we are at once: perplexed. in doubts. by 

the application of the n it, in 2 

[Os neutral ſenſe, to a roſe':-0. do. 41,0953 Uo en a 
. . == From faireſt Creatures v eee eg 1 5 
11 „ Thitt; hereby baity's roſe; light ne all die 7s 
ug 46 i rief mould, By tink; dees 
% Hi tender heir might dear Ii membry 2077.» 
In the lame manger;, Shall ſpeate agaln ap- 
Po Bis to.a a ver, in his 9, 4th Sonnet, 


35% wt 3 


© But, if that flexer with baſe. i tak on meet, 
, b 
; ic, The baſeſt weed o out- braves his 1 ne 


3 {4624.5 { its AA! 


Our grammarians haye,not, 1 think, obs 
ſerved, that the pronoun big u, in thoſe 
17 days, not only uſed in à neutral ſenſe," but 
in a feminine ſehſe; as e Penſer, in hi 


n En ? 


Falogue 9 W 85 3F: 72.1 f ALT a 


un ad 33 e & BELIEVERS: BY 


ae city Dibeſats , 
* Each one dir wen G. E 
eee in his gth W wid — 
for helf, by applying Bine to boſom : 
And fo, in his 19th Sonnet, he makes Bim 
refer to fair brow; and thereby would in- 
_ duce" a ſuperficial reader to ſuppoſe, that 
the poet's love had been a Male (i). In the 
ſame manner, 5% and his, bim, and Joe, 


are grievouſly intermixed by Shakſpeare, 
om n * his Sonne en And, ver 


2 4 "od I» 


| 61 Mr. Malone, indeed, ka ſerved War 1 and 
her, are frequently confounded; [ Shak. vol. iv. 149]; 
as he has equally ſhown, that this, their, 'thy, are often 
confounded [ Suppl. vol. i. p. 643]. His and Fe, are 
confounded in Shakſpeare's 63d Son. wherein we may 
| ſee his oſten applied to me, and ke to knife: I ſuſpect, 

that kis, in the laſt line but one of this Sonnet, mult be 
_ underſtood in a feminine ſenſe, like Spenſer's 22 75 when 
applied to a Damſel. _ WI | 
(i) See the 15th, 21ſt, giſt, Son... A | 5 
| (4) See the 66th, 67th, and 68th Son. "The Poet, 

I believe, by introducing himſelf into thoſe Sonners, 
has created ſad confuſion with his, and her; with he, and 
e; and by exhauſting time, and ſpace, for conreits, 
he has cauſed a darkneſs more dim, "MM bis own 
Exzaus. 5 


*, e | 3 | 
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after plunging through a world of confuſion, 
and conceits, he conſtantly returns to one, 
only, ſhe, whom he ſhews by his context, 
to be Cynthia, the ſingle Goddeſs oof his 
worship. Thus, after talking, darkly, in 
ſeveral conſecutive Sonnets, he deſcribed 
Elizabeth ſo plainly, as to admit of no 
doubt, with . to the 1 of 5 


praiſe: 5 ; nyo ie” frat 
I Thoſe parts of 00 chat the beta Ps eye « doth view, | 
Want nothing, that the thought of hearts can mend ; ] 
All tongues (the voice of Souls) give thee that due; 
Uttering bare truth, even ſo, as foes commend. * 
Thy outward, thus with outward-praiſe is crown'd; 
But, thoſe ſame tongues, that give thee ſo thine own, 
; 7 In other accents, do this praiſe confound, _ | 
By ſeeing farther, than the eye hath ſhown... 
They look into the beauty of thy mind, 
$6 And, that, in gueſs, they meaſure by thy deeds oe. 2 


6 — — 


0 The 69th Son. and the —_ e ones: 
and, compare what is ſaid above with Spenſer's 3d 
Sonnet; wherein he ſpeaks of the univerſal. praiſe, 
which the world beſtowed on his Soveraign beauty; and 
* 15th Sonnet, wherein he ſays of Elizabeth: 

But, that which faireſt is, but few behold, 

C Her mind aden d with viriues manifold.” 

It is, then, apparent, that Shakſpeare had his e eye va 

Spenſer's 15th Sonnet, when he wrote the above; and 
that both the poets had the * great object in their 


contemplation. : 


Ab Lür rz forthe BELIEVERS! 5 
It has, however, been obſerved to me, 


that the zd Sonnet of Shakſpeare muſt have 


been addreſſed to a man, otherwiſe wa 
aſk the queſtions : 


« For where is ſhe ſo fair, whoſe ALT Fe os 


« Diſdain the tillage of thy huſbandry . 1 
« Or, who is he, fo fond, will be the tomb 


Of his ſelf. love, to ſtop poſterity?” 5 

The context is, certainly, the beſt 1 
tor: Now, the firſt four lines of this Son- 
net, and the ſix laſt, are plainly addreſſed 
to the ſame woman, whom the poet had 
| wooed to wed in his firſt Sonnet, and his 


ſecond: If the huſbandry of Elizabeth were 
celibacy, then every woman would diſdain 


ber buſbandry (m); becauſe ſhe is urged by 
5 VV 


(m) Huſbandry is generally uſed by Shakſpeare, lays 
Mr. Malone, for conomical prudence; [Sup. vol. i. 
591 ;] and it is ſo uſed in the 15th Sonnet: But, in the 
3d Sonnet, it is uſed in a more appropriate, though not 
a very. different, ſenſe : In his firſt Sonnet, he calls his 
fair one © tender churl;” in his fourth, © beauteoug 
" niggard ; ;” and « proſitleſs »furer.” And this third 
Sonnet is, particularly, quoted by the faid Anonymous 
Critic, for proving, that it was addrefſed to a man: 
But, he forbears to comment, having bis mind il 
filled with a of Nr. In this N 
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the. nn FRI 
Hangers nn. . is ay man ſo. fooliſh-as 


. 4 43 I F334 


he goes on to ſay that, i in a the "ome Sonnet we find the 
perfon's:mother was alive: De 4 

| © Thou art thy mother's glaſs and they in thee, | 
Calli back the lovely April of ber prime: 
Now ; this expreſſion, Calls back, which 8 ac- | 
cording to the Critic, that the perſon's Mother was 
alive, conveys clearly to my mind, that fle was dead; 
as the term implies, and the context Re Oe = | 
aſks, what are we to ſay of this line? u  tant 
on had a father; let your ſon fay fo.” 3 
Why; ; I fay, hiſtorically, that Elizabeth had a father; ö 
and that ſhe was courted by all the world, from the 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons to Spenſer, and | 
Shakſpeare; in order, that ſhe might have a Sov. 
I ſay, moreover, that it was very uncritigal, and unfair, 
to quote a /ingle line; diſregarding the object, and the 
context, of the Poet. By purſuing this mode of Cri- 
ticiſm, and by hanging forced meanings on detached 
paſſages, the ſame Critic might very eaſily fix blaſphemy 
on the ' Scriptures :. So, did Counſellor Erſkine infiſt 
on behalf of Stockdale, when proſecuted by order of 
the Houſe of Commons, for a libel; and in this ſpirit 
did Lord Kenyon direct the Jury to read the whole book, 
for finding the writer's object, and to compare the 
Context, in order to diſcover his real meaning. If the 
anonymous Critic had gone on to the fourth Sonnet, he 
would have ſeen expreſſions, which cannot be pro- 
perly applied to a man: Unthrifty lovelineſs ; e 
* niggard: If you wed not, the Poet add: 
e unus'd beauty muſt be torab'd with Thee,” 


to 


ee Larran:) fr te BELIEVERS 771 71 


to bury bis faf-lave, by flopping bir poſterity, 
if he can avoid his bane'; : becauſe the ſame 
law of nature equally influences him. ' Over 
the illation of Shakſpeare, there certainly 
hangs. a thick cloud: Yet, I think, I can, 
with ſpeFacles on noſe, ſee into this darkneſs 
v:fible, and diſcover ſome glimmerings of 
ſenſe. The poet, probably, meant to argue, 
that as every fair one diſclaims ſuch unfruit- 
ful huſbandry as your's, why do not you 
alſo diſdain what is ſo contrary to the nature 
both of women, and of men: If your mother 
had adopted your huſbandry, you had never 
been; if you continue the ſame ee | 
where will you be hereafter ? 
Die ſingle, and thy image dies with thee.” 7 
Such is the conſtruction, which the poet's 
context requires: and every fair conſtruc 
tion ought to be made, rather than conſider 
Shakſpeare as a miſcreant, who could ad- 
' dreſs amatory Verſes to a man, with a ro- 
| * mantic en of e 8 W But, I 
+. - have 


FL AS + 75 0 Fr «+; 7 95 4 "1 fi : 


7 E 3 % 
* : 4 * 
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J 80 e 2 Critic, vol. © 8 
P- 517. In ro nen this i a on 9 
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through mazy darkneſs into open- day : It 
plays its coruſcations on the iſt, zd, 3d, 


the great Commentators on Shakſpeare, ſays, that'« it was 
proved, in 1596, or 1597, when he was two, or three 


age of puberty. It is, therefore, untrue, that Shak. 
ſpeare was a youth, in 1596; and it is altogether impro- 
bable, conſidering his ſituation, and mode of life, that 


have freed him, I truſt, from this ſtain; in 


diſtinctly, his real object. This object, be- 
ing once known, darkneſs brightens into 
light, order ſprings out of ee ng 
contradiction ſettles into ſenſ eee. 
This acknowledged object is the ta oY 
which conducts the inquiſitive reader 


and ſtill more vividly on the gth+Sonnet': 


the anonymous Critic, who is very german to one of 


% a fault of Tout i; and of a time when very romantic 
« addreſſes to friends were not uncommon.” [1d. ] Shak- 
ſpeare's Sonnets were certainly written, as I have 


and thirty, after he had been married fourteen years, 
and had a daughter Suſanna, who, as ſhe was baptized, 
on the 26th of May 1583, was then advanced to the 


he would have written ſuch romantic. addreſſes, without 
having ſome great object in e and upon ſome 
extraordinary occaſion, ES 

| I 


LIVE 55 


unn a udn , „ 41 0 
* That thay conſum'ſt thyſelf in ee, TI 


"u Ah! if chow iſſlueleſs tbalt hap to die; 

4 The' world will wail ther, like u makel; «fs wife 0 o 
r 1 "1047-1 ? Et Ä .S = CURLS p74 231 
When eyery private widow! well 5 nod 
_ ** By children's eyes, her huſband's ſhape in mind.“ 


This Star, again, ſhines out more brig bt⸗ 
5. in the 19h nee mherpn he 5 — 


2 4 7 


4 Mr. As very 2 1 . ok makes wife 
to mean * as a widow bewails her huſband ;” male, and 
mate, being formerly ſynonymous. [ Suppl. vol. i. 588.] 
In the two concluding lines, there is ſome doubt thrown 
on this Sonnet, which is very diſtinctiy addreſſed tos 
Moman, by applying. according to the unpreciſe idiom 
of that age, the pronoun himſelf to boſom : For Dr. 
Johnſon, from the Authority of Shakſpeare himſelf, 
fays it was in ancient C Authors uſed 8 for ie; 
: 

„ | Th 

Above the Clouds, as high N ue. 33 

1 do not recoll in the writings of Shakſpeare, the 
word Widewer, wiſh would have been the appropriate 
expreſſion, if the gth Sonnet had been addreſſed to a Man + 
Vet, the word had been long in uſe, in its well 
known ſenſe, before Shakſpeare came into public life. 
In Mulcaſter's Elementarie, 1 582, p. 225, we may 
ſec, Wideer and Hidew : Sir John Harrington'wrote 
in 1599, that my Lord Keeper is a * T [Nuge 


A vol. it, . ** 3 . 
objec 
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object addreſſed, · thou art beloved of many, 

«+ be as thy preſence is, gracious, and kind.” 
The context ſhows the real object through 
the thin diſguiſe, in the 11th, rath, 13th 
| Sonnets, in the laſt of which, we may ſee 
the unfair quotation of e pet in the 
I n, 37: bens 


ee eee 

« You kid's father; let your Son ſay ſo (p). 

The ſame light ſhines, with {aficient. 
brilliance, for the dimmeſt ſight, to ſee, that 
the 14th Sonnet was addreſſed to a woman, 
and to Elizabeth; from whoſe eyes the poet 
derives his knowledge; becauſe they are 
conſtant ſtars, which ſhow him truth, and 
| beauty. The context forbids any applica- 
tion to a male object, in the 15th.Sonnet, 
which does not give the leaſt intimation of 
a man; or in the 16th, which is quoted as 
one of the proofs of our poet's platoni/m : 
After courting his obje& to marry, by 
urging it, to fortify itſelf againſt the Is 
vages of tine, the poet exclaims: 


) If the feminine expreſſion, Dear my 8 wk 
fuffcient to explain the weaning, ” let the Context 
a r the doubt. 


7 | 40 Now 


$7 * toy 


14 5 1775 many maiden gardens, yet upſet, .. PR 4 
ith virtuous wiſh, would bear you living, ppb 
"We TOs TI * _ painted counterfeit | 5.“ won: 5 


1 „ EY OOO A HY #4 
| rde BHS HR ad . n SINE, 
to be remiembertd, (aui hb . d ext of Mr. Ma 


lone is q in the Original, as he very properly emma 
(Sup... vol. i. p. 96 · ] My. opinion is. in oppoſition t to 
the Commentators, at the original Copy was "Tight, 
in printing your living flowers,” Which > ought not to 
have been changed, „Without authority.” Tur livin 
flowers mean your Living Children, 1. Fe 
your paluted Coutetfeit, ot or pottrait © as" Counterfeit then 
meant. The alluſion is ee to "the many, portraits of 
Elizabeth, which, having, af of ber. N were 
proſcribed, by pr proclamation. Y quite 4 
that Shakſpeare's maſculine bebe had, el Nez N £08 

feited by che 1H un i he ak WELLES concelt he 


; bi Fr; 
neigen forte . * Tata - 


ng 


Faß s ht. - ben on 


_ life We Bk 6 1102 
of life, Te ir. x 
that | "x, pai Mw 1 Se N 


I. or oy pupil Jen). . 
eee . Mv 


MF ene rourſel! Gar tek” 5 725 15 
Mr. Malon, feeling the darkneſs viſible of this. Son- 


net, ſuggeſts, th that I Ne of life  thould be akered to ven 
of li fe. (Ib. 5 5941. But, the, context fupports to ih ori. 
Zinal; | For Time's 1 pld_ more, natur 

the Lnes We ort 815 of 2 than, Goes A 


. 


28 48Urr 

1 n forward, by 
natural progreſs of his pur poſe, of er 
in his 25th Sonnet, of perpetuating; #*,cbe 
Ns moſt high deſerts" of his love toeter 

« the beauty of [her] eyes 5j andga, 
| in % numbers, Alls Ther]. ET | 
prejudice,” whatever may be the blindneſs'of 


+ 0 


eier d fair, alfa ſhows the perſon” addrefſed whos. 


1 8 


been _: a Woman, Gince, fair is h not: applied to a n 


$4 ; 41 . 


ook at Elizabeth,, who | 4 thereby, praiſed for. her 
{ 


FT? 


* 
Pe 


talents : The Context, Le by xclling her how ſhe 
was to. live i in Ses Ce gen, C demonſtrates, that the object 
2ddrefled v was r not Aman, who was | to, be exhibited es an 
object for thi 6 06 nen Shakſpearg, 5 proc ds 210 
borrow a 0 jou ght from” Spenſer Ty \! gs oat 


47 24 42 


had conſtantly 0 n 1 head. and hand. 2 Mr? ws 
3311S 


| 5 \ give avvax; yourſeld, bop we 8 * WY 
1 And you mu ire, drawn by J Your pwn ſwee! 6 weet 1. 
n hall! argued, 'parddoxically, in "is 85 th 


Sonnet: 5 * oh 8 2 
qi 5 11 14 x 1 60 K oP 33 

The doubt; . mülde Fr 2 805 ; 2d rainy” 

That fondly fear to bje | 1 5 F 
4 25 Pas a i in” 29 7 nk 


7 When loſing one, two liberties ye gaip ee Vp gay 

And make him bound, that bondage rſt MT fy.» i; * 

Ik was the paradox, which Sab peare 'borrowed: . FJ | 
give, and to beep at the ſame moment: 'To be fee fre 6, to 3 
faſt, and to faſten at the, ſame time. "To" the, Anony- 
mous Critic before mentioned, 3 will en I ju | 
hang the old clothes of forced meanings, 1 upo 
detached lines, is a taſk, which ought to P62 — 
for its facility; and to defy the Context requires more 


| boldneſs than modeſty and candour allow, his 
f aa 


WOE "OF 


| 2 « My, love ſhall, in my verſe, ever "live, b 095 
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his intellect, apply the feminine epithets, 
groce-of penſen: and beauty of eye, to a mam 


or appropriate to any other perſonage than 


Elizabeth, the iner minent f Praiſe of 
And, Big hb deſtrts. The poet is carried 
forward, by the confiſiency of his context, 
to compare the great object of hu adorafiony 
in his g th Sonnet, to a Summer's day 47; 
and to commend her . as more lovely, and 
more temperate and, aſſuming 2 
higher tone, in his igth Sonnet, and ad- 
ee weten Pinne he 
cries out: 1 2 8 e {xc © ho 091:m5 14-0 
EEE ace aaa 
* Nor, draw no lines, there, with thine antique, pen: | 
5 Him, Thir brow} i in chy courſe, untainted, do allow, 
For Beauty's puren, to ſucceeding Men. 
1 Vet; do thy worft, old Time: Deſpite thy 1 7280 


a et r 
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Anonymous Oritie makes ¶ Britiſtr Eritie, vol vol. ĩx. p. — Y 


not only,” without ' Authority; but what is of ſtin more 
weight,- againſt The faB;"he"aſks : Is it credible that 
Shakfpeare; knowing” © Elizabeth to be much older, 


Y heme: Lek gs woes of orgy,” as future time, and a 5 


. diftarit 
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But, not oi tate circumſtance 

the anonymous Critic aforeſaid 3 
to conſider the aoth Sonnet, which; with 
characteriſtic prudery, he deems. too 1 
dent to have been preſented to Elizabeth; 
and too bad to be laid before the public; at 
preſent. Without repeating my a 
and facts, which prove, that this Sonnet 
was not addreſſed to a man, and is not 
obſcene, I will only n 3" eee tlie 


Critic, and his purpoſ mk] 
The graver prude ſinks 9 3 ts 
1 In ſearch of miſchief, ſtill on earth 10 roam. 
After ſuch minute ns of ſome 


of the moſt difficult of Shakſpeare's Sonnets, 


« diſtant, future,” For the more retired life, and per- 
foaal habits, of Queen Elizabeth, ] had quoted: Lord 
Orford's Cat. of Royal, and N oble, Authors, att. Eſſex; 3 
Hume's Hiſt. vol. v. p. 526; Whitaker's Vind. of 
Mary Qu of Scots, vol. ii. throughout; which demon- 
ſtrate, that ſhe daunced as a young girl, at ſixty five; 
that ſhe was treated by ſubjects, and foreigners, as an 
object of deſire, at an older age: Spenſer addreſſed his 
 Ameretti to Elizabeth, in 1595, when ſhe was entering 
into her grand Climacterie: Why, then, is Shakſpeare 
be deprived of the privilege of poetic, fiction, in 
feigning Elizabeth to be only twenty-three, when. ſhe 
was ſixty three? Or that, in deſpite, of Time, his Love 
ſhould, in his verſe, ever live young !! | 


It 


ſhould 4 inſpe@onis hund PETR 
— ht DEV URED 46) 0 
thoſe encomiaſtic effufions; Which 
ve been deemed the moſt obſcure.” In 
juſtification of my own precoriceptions, and 
in anſwer to objections, I have aſcertained 
ſuch facts, ſhown ſuch a coficatenation of 
circumſtances, and produced ſuch argu- 
ments, in ſupport of the whole, as*ought 
to confound prejudice,” and to ſettle judge* 
ment. If I ſhould * not, however, have 
aſſigned the proper meanings to the con · 
ceits of Shakſpeare, in his moſt. difficult 
Sonnets, it will not follow, from my failure, 
im not comprehending unintelligibility, that 
Jam wrong in my poſition, as to his real 
object; or that thoſe critics are right, in 
their opinions: who, like Warburton; 
have aſſigned to this" great Poet motives! 
which never moved him, and thoughts, 
that never entered his mind. I have not 
undertaken the hard taſk of commenting 
on Shakſpeare's' Sonnets, of clearing —4 
obſcurities; or of e wy conceits 
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But, my inability to perform, what ſeems 10 
be beyond human capacity, does not enfee- 


tinctneſs, in his topicks, and more facility, 


be conceived, that he has may happy phraſes. 


ble the Hrength of my proofs, in ſupport oi 
the main poſition, that thoſe, amatary Verſes 
Per addreſſed by Shaꝶ ſpeare to Elizabeth. 

Of thoſe Amatory Verſes, it may be truly 
ſaid, that as a whole poem, which is often 
tied together by a very ſlight ligature, they 
have two of the worlt faults, that can de- 
grade any writing; they are obſcure ; and 
they are tedious. Spenſer, who furniſhed 
the model of them, has his obſpurities, and 
tediquſneſs ; but he has withal, more dif. 


in his ſtyle: Shakſpeare plainly endeavoured 
to go beyond the mark of his rivalry z but, 
in affecting the ſublime, he ſunk, by a na. 
tural cadence, into the unintelligible. Spen- 


ſer having no rival, and only a ſingle object. 


caught at ſuch topicks of praiſe, av be 


thought would pleaſe the maſt, and adopted 
ſuch a ſtyle, as he could moſt cably manage. 


Of ſuch a, poet, as Shakipeare, it way eabily: 


and elegant lines, e generally 
darkened 


nb ex LaTT II.) fr the LIE e 5 | 
arkened by conceit, and ume wy⸗ ae 
tation; with as many happy phraſes, and 
elegant lines, Spenſer has fewer conceits and 
leſs affectation; having from inheritance, as 
fruitful a garden of images, which he watered 
from a deeper fountain of learning. Shakſ- 
pears, ·· fancyꝰs ſweeteſt child,“ no ene. 
times a manifeſt faperiority in imaginuriouo 
Spenſer, when this wonderfuf poet is form- 
ing the ſame images. By an effort of His 
creative powers, Shakſpeare appears to hade 
carried away the palm, in this great quali- 
ty of a true poet, from his illuſtrious rival, 
even when Spenſer put forth his whole 
ſtrength, I cultivating the fame field, The 
following is Shakſpeare's 99th Sonnet, which 
was plainly written, | in emulation of 2 22 


ſer's bach e A 
| Edit eä, lie m7 K ub ys 6 ben, 


« Sweet thief, whence gat mon fel; thy ee. 
P 17 
If not from my rer breach ? e 
Which, on thy ſoft cheek, for complexion dyells, be 
« In my love's yeins, thou baſt tos groſdy dy d. DO. 
6 The lily, | condemned, for thy hand ; 3 e vl 
And buds of marjoram had ftol'n thy hair: ore 
The roſes fearfully on thorns did ſtand ; 


« One bluſhing ſhame, another white deſpair ; | 
G2 2 | « A third 


By ASUPPLEMENTAL APOLOGY [Qn ENELIZAB TE 


A third; nor, red, nor white, had ſtoln o both, 
And, to his robbery had annex'd thy breath; i 

RY « But, for his theft, in pride of all his growth, 4 
. A vengeful canker eat kim up io den. 
e More flowers, I noted: Vet in none could ſer 
But, ſweet, or colour, it had ſtol'n from thee ). 
Vet, this poetical deſcription of a charm- 
ing woman is ſpecifically declared, by the 
anonymous Critic aforeſaid, to be one of 
the hundred and twenty - ſix Sonnets, which 
Shakſpeare, with his platoniſmic pen, ad- 


d to a Man 0. When, in the 


© With the =o | compare the 64th Som of 
Spenſer, as follows: 
4 Coming to kiſs her lips (ſach grace Fh FOO 
Ne ſeem'd I ſmelt a garden of ſweet flowers,” 
That dainty odours from them threw around, 1 
4 For damſels fit to deck their lovers boures. api 
« Her lips did ſmell like unto gilliflowers, © F Ee 


* Her ruddy Cheeks, like unto roſes reli, 
Her ſnowy brows like bended bellamours 
* Her lovely eyes, like pinks but newly 1 N 


« Her goodly boſom, like a ſtrawberry bed,. 
« Her neck like to a bunch of columbines, | 
& Her breath like lilies, ere their leaves be ſhed, | 
Her nipples, like young bloſſom'd jeſfamines: : 
_ « Such fragrant flowres do give moſt odorous ſmell ; 
But, her ſweet Odour did them all +” RE 6s 


"Ml Britiſh Critic, vol. i ix, 5: Fran I 


; * * 
S 


orient 
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N orient; the gracious light lifts up bis 
* buming head,” the ſaid critic aſſerts, that 
it is only the evening Star, "ſetting in dark 
nefs ; when lightening flaſhes conviction on 
the intellect, the critical beholder inſiſts, 
that it is only x" Will-of -the-Wi 72 playing 
its deluſive coruſcations; and when the con- 
text comes iti to ſettle every doubt by the 
deciſfyeneſs' of its inferences,” the aforeſaid 
Critic aſſumes, for argument, t that” aſſertion 
is more credible; than fact, and ceftsinty 
leſs convincing,” than ſpeculation.” 1291100 
The ſaid Critie produces, however, unten 

thing like proof. not, indeed, of the Son- 
nets being addreſſed to a man; ther object of 
the poet's platoniſm, but of the poet's pre- 
dilection for an Han, bs doing e the 226th 
Sonnet, which! begins: . RO ne VIGO 


-& O! chou, my lovely boy,” who, ity thy bone, 
* Doſt hold time's: fickle g/a/s, lis fickle hour.” 


Yate, would the fame Critie have done well, 
when affecting a ſolicitude for wunde to have 
publiſhed the whole trutb. This, Son- 
«© net” fays Mr. Malone, « differs from 
all the others i in the preſent collection, not 
ten being written in alternate rhimes,” Mr. 

63 | Steevens 
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deficiency of the two lines, which contained, 


gument, before- mentioned; and in anticipa- 
ting defiance of the aforeſaid Critic's plato- 


Nen our 1 e ein we wor the 
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ſiſts of twelve lines (). The original 
edition marks more ſtrongly. this eſſential 


the explanatory Paint of the Sonnet. Mr. 
Malone has corxected another defect of this, 
Sonnet, by printing Minutes, in his Edition, 
for Mynuit in the original. Theſe deficien 
dies prove, with full conviction, that the 
printer had before him a very imperfect Ma- 
nuſcript, which ſhews neither the laſt hand, 
nor the full meaning of the author. We ſe, 
indeed, in the twelve liner, ſuch as we have 
det gave lauer to the boy; 
and wooed biz. be ta wed, by telling him, 
that as he grows faſt, he will ſoon grow old; 
in prophetical contempt of Mr. Malone's ar- 


niſm. As we have been thus deprived of the 
poet's key, which would have opened the ge. 
nuine deſign of the whole Sonnet, we muſt 


43 
Fo | 
f +'# 
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aun dun I ff. iat th BELIEV RS, 4 87 
writer's laſt words; and truſt to the context, 
in nee pe MEE 


LS + 5 


9 In his 11 i Lane, dee. we meet c with the | 


*e 


ſame thought, and even the ſame words: 
« Love is A babe; then, inight I not ſay fo, 1. 
Jo give full groweh, to that which fill doth grow, 7 
From the Context, then, f am led to 1 * 1 — 
in the 126th Sonnet, the poet meant merely t to fay: 
Oh! thou, my 5% % Plus fame boy Babs, or baby 
boy, is ſpoken of as 4 God, in the 116th Sonnet; Aﬀer 
ſpeaking of his ect, as . my 20 of love, ® he goes on 
to infer, that the ſame object i Is, 8 Gog, i in Toys, to 
6 whom 1 am confined : aa 
11100! cps pn NU 
The peet had 2 
the preceding Sonne: KT” 
As fim ny S6al, which, in drag, doth ths 
4 That i my Bis of U | 
Of the eanceits about eb, in e i e 
there is no end I have not undertaken to explain all 
Shakſpeare's fantaſtical notions uitfy Fs, 
| My only endeavour has been, to make his 0 own Context 
explain is own purpoſe, and his own meaning ; 4 
free him from iteonflſtene; and to ſetfle” his ſenſe. 
——Y pron was” mg Maw os * e 
what 
„ bn, Peg art 
Says, ln tha panfiat Image of + Quiver, T 
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net, and the Court, and Courtiers, in the 
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We may ſee,indeed; another i ati 
duced by Shakſpeare, in his 124th. 


only two Sonnets preceding: Has herein, 


cries out : FD. is $6.7 i _ Mago ON 
« If my dear = were but the c child of State,, FOOL 
te It might, for fortune $ baſtard be unfather'd,, . 
« As ſubject to time 8 love, or to times hate: vr 
„No; it was builded far from accident; „ 
* It ſuffers not in ſmiling pomp, der als 221 
10 Under the blow of thralled diſcontent, £ ih ft H 6 
« Whereto the inciting time our faſhion BPH 
It fears not policy, that heretick; 3 
e But, all alone ſtands hugely politick,” "Shag 
Now, -was not Queen Elizabeth the bild wW 
State? And, is ſhe not deſcribed; in the 
ſubſequent lines, as diſtinctly as if "he had. 
been named? The poet has plainly, in his 
mind, a Child of State, which all alene flands 
hugely politict: And he is carried forward, 
by a natural courſe of thou; t, to deſerib ̃ 6 
what he had obſerved, at "Court: ts {ag | 
« Have I not ſeen dwellers on form and favour, rde 
« Looſe all, and more, by paying. too much rent, 
« For compound ſweet, foregoing ſawple favourd, ;, EINE 
« Pitiful thrivers, in their gazing ſpent ! ” ls 


From his Child of State in theuaath Son- 


ue 
18 <0 


125th, Shakſpeare went forward, With 


. — — Lö 925 28 


5 8 theſe 


Ir us Laras J % In ETEV gg! i: , 


theſe thoughts ir his mind. to his Sith 'boy, 
the minion of nature, the Sovertign miſtreſs; 
in the 126th to whom he aſſigns power, and 
lovers; and going into the Exchequer, the 
poet talks of treaſure, of the audit, and-of 
the quretus,, which follows the render of ac- 
counts. Shakſpeare has ſtill ſame A ociamion 
of ideas in his mind: From Time's glaſt, and 
the fickle; hour, in the 126th Sonnet, it Was 
natural for him to caſt a retroſpective glance 
on the old age, when. 'b/ack nas ne counted 
fair; at leaſt, it was hot applied to bedutte's 
name: And, he was led on to think, in 
good earneſt, of it miſtreſr; „ hoſe eyes 
are raven black (Y). 0 eee 


00 * All the remaining a 0 Mr. Malonel 
are addreſſed tu a emule; Sup. vl I: pic ad 
aforeſaid Anonymous Critic. joins in this aſſirn | 
calculating the Ef ores from the. 126th, Sonnet, which ; 


talks of the boy t, it ſtill remains to' be proved; 
rather than 8 that the whole of Shakſpeare $ 
Sonnets, from No. 1, to 126, inelul ve, were addrefſeg 


to a man, "with a Platonic regard. the contrary, 
N I have proved, 1 truſt,” hat the whole of Shakſpeare's * 


Sonnets were addreſſed by him to a woman 100 tc a great 
woman; to Queen Elizabeth: and 1 have thereby 


n 


freed our illuſtrious” poet,” 1 hope, from: the 0 
| imputation of platoni ſin. 7 


deer rug 22 nem, 


the e to lin theſe. pron were, 
briginally, addreſſed, to enquire! What 
they were addreſſed to a Man. Theſe Son- 
tion of Spenſer's Amoretti, which were pub- 
| liſhed, in 't 595, were probably writtem, in 
1596, or 1597, when Shakſpeare was two, 
about, 5 in | DO _— oY ̃ 13 7 
deemed very fine, at dead, very feet (*); 
the object, and the alluſions, being then 
underſtood, no doubt. They were not 
printed, during the life of Elizabeth; be- 
cauſe, probably the poet did not obtain per- 
 miffion from that faireſt prade. They were 
publiſhed, however, by Thorpe, from an 


(2) Meres, in his Fits Treafury, 1598, calls them 
Shakſpeare's Sugred Sonnets. I obſerve, that Fabyan, 
the Chronicler, in giving a Character of Henry 7th, 
ſpeaks of his fugred eloquence. [Raſlal, 2533. ] Sir Philip 
Sydney talks of the ſugred invention of Heliodorus, in 
that picture of love, i in Theagines awd Cariclea, [Apologic 


for Foetrie. 1 595. 


þ imperſect 
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imperfe& Copy, which may have came into 
Bookſeller. without the apparent conſent of 
the author. But, there was no intimation, 
| to whom they were addreſſed, except that 
Thou Safin themto W. CO" only 
was r-publiſtd by Cotes, in [1640, n 


e in Spee which, he aſſerted, 7 
% be all of them in praiſe o bit ms * 
zs the editor adds in his Title-page. When © 
Doctor Sewell re-publiſhed theſe Sonnets, in 
1728, he improved, by a poetic ſiction, on 
this ſtatement af Gildon: A Dung muſe, 
ſays the Doctor, muſt have 2 myftre/+, to 
„ play off the beginning of fancy: nothing 
being ſo apt to elevate the Soul to a pitch 
(a) See Minſheu, 1616, in vo. 10 beget, ſignifying in 
one ſenſe, to bring foorth. W. H. was the bringer 
forth of the Sonnets, Beget is derived by Skinner from 


the A. S. bygettan, obtinere. Johnſon adopts this de- 
rivation, and ſenſe: ſo that begetter, in the quaint lan- 
guage of Thorpe, the Bookſeller, Piſtol, the ancient, and 
ſuch affected perſons, ſignified the abtainer ;; as to gets 
and getter, in the preſent day, means obtain, ay: ob. 


winr or e provure, and the rc. 40 
pro : 


g24SUPPLEMENT. 


ALAPOLOGY [Qyzev Eiizaver 
of poętry, as the [paſſion of Love (4);"! 


Theobald talked of re-publiſhing the Poems 
olf Shakſpeare; but lived not to perform 


what has ſince been done by an abler hand (c). 


Wirh the twenty plays of Shakſpearcy in 


quarto, Mr. Steevens publiſhed, literally in 
1766, the Sonnuers, from the original Edition 
of Thorpe, but without any obſeryations. 
At length, in 1780, Mr. Malone formally 
publiſhed, in his Supplement to the Edition 
of Shakſpeare, 1778, the Sonnets. and other 


poems, of the great Dramatiſt, with the 


Editor's on remarks, and the notes of his 


friends. It was now, for the firſt time, ſaid 


expreſsly. by Mr. Malone. that Shakſpeare 

had e 120 of * eee to 2 Mar } 
en ' 24M Ag 5 i 

3 The 3 95 vii. Ir myſt; een be con · 

ſtantly kept in mind, that Shakſpeare was not a young 


muſe, in 1596; and that he had a wife, with a 4augh- 
ter, who was ready to elevate the ſoul of any other 


poet, or phyſician, to a pitch of poetry: In fact, this 


| _ e DENG 1 on e $a" pad 433 


þ nc; 0 

le) In Jortin's Miſcel. Obſerv. upon N ancient 
dt modern, 1732, vol. ii. p. 242, there are what have 
not been much obſerved, ſome remarks of Theobald 


on the poems of Shakſpeare, but not the Sonnets. M 
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ified, Nec dak s, addreſſed een 
object (4). Fey 44 


Theſe two commentators, then, were the . 


firſt, Who, from the moſt egregious "mil; 
conception of the Poet s object, and mean- 


ing, originally wounded the fair fame of 


Shakſpeare. And laſt, though not leaff, the 


ing the z20th City | 


anonymous Critic,' before mentioned, who, | 


as I have before obſerved, is very german 
to one of thoſe Commentators," was the 
firſt, who aſſerted, that Shakſpeare addreſ- 


ed thoſe 126 Sonnets to a Man * with 


be. romantic Platoniſm of Affection. (e * 


£ OA EF ge Of Want opt IF. 


3 * 5 4 C2 
+ : * 7 . BE” 7 


(4) Sup. vol. i. 5. 379 596. 


le) Britiſh Critic, vol. ix. 517. have already FER" | 


that the ſtrongeſt ſupport, which is brought ſor this 
odious ſuggeſtion, © that it was a Fault of Touth,'!- is 
unfounded,' by ſhewing that the Poet was two-and=thirty, 
when he wrote his Sonnets; having a Wife, and Chil- 
dren, to care for, and many avocations to occupy him: 
The other ſupport," that they were written at a time 
hen very romantic addreſſes to friends were not 
* uncommon,” is equally groundleſs: For, the romantic 
addreſſes conſiſted more in words than matter; and 


appear more romantic to us, owin g to the alteration in : 
be Res: of words : When Bog Johnſon ſubſcribed © 


himſelf 
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It was reſerved for me to declare, for the firſt 
n YRS Apology, with; all the wildayſe 


himſelf the true lover of Camden, n 
Richard Martin, he meant merely ta ſay your affec- 
tionate friend. Take an example of two very intimate 
friends, Edmond'Spenfer, and Gabriel Harvey, from the 
following Sonnet, which n Wee in Te 
Marls of Spenſer : - 
Jo the Right worſhipful, my Gorey Don 2 
Mr. Gabriel Harvey, Doctor of the Law: 
Harvey, the happy above bappieſt men | 
4%] read that fitting like a Jooker on BY 
* Of this world's gage, doeſt note with. anitique pes 
The ſharp diſlikes of each condition: 3 
And as one careleſs of ſuſpition, 
Ne ſurneſt for the favour of che great: 
Ne feareſt fooliſh reprehenſion 
«4 Of faulty men, which danger to thee threat. 
« But freely doeſt, of what thee liſt, entreat, 


Like a great Lord of peerleſs liberty: ; 
8 Lifting the good up to high honeurs ſeat, . 

% And the Evil damning ever more to dy. A 
Fur life, axe death. ĩs [are] in thy doomſul eee 
as r renowne lives ever by eudigliting rr 

| Dubs Hot ng * 4 


| | Hs Lb 
[From bi eſpecially , 
touching! Robert Greene,” Publiſhed by Gabriel Har- 
voy; in 199. p. 75. e e 


and Ben Latter.) for ie BELIEVERS „ 
of Conceit. that Shakſpeare addreſſed. bis 
Sonnets to Elizabeth, For this declaration. 
| affigned ſych reaſons, as ſatisfied'my mind. 
at the time: I have reviewed the whole queſ- 

luſtrious Queen, and a great Poet, is very 
intereſting ; And I now ſubmit ſuch an ar« 
gument, as, I believe. cannot be caſiy 
anſwered, except by aſſerting what ought ta 
be proved, and by furmifing what: ought ta 
be defended by argument. 
| Yet, it is ſaid, by aig ee RPA | 
tioned ; that, 809 Mr. C. undertakes ta 
prove, as he calls it, that the. Sonnets of 
| ** Shakſpeare were addreſſed to that Princeſs. 
| ** he certainly takes up one of the wide 
„ Conceits that ever aroſe in any mind (. 

Now; I join iſſue on th Wildnefo ef the Can- 
| ceit: And, Iappeal to Mr. Locke, Biſhop But 
ler, and Lord Chief Baron Gilbert, as conape- 
tent judges. of the theary of Logick, and of: 
the practice of reaſoning, I will xepeat, on 
| this occaſion, till I have taught the:Cuckatoos: 
of Londany: to hoot it in the: cars of Critics, | 


7) Brie Critic, vol. ix. $15: 


- 4. 
+. © 
— 
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what was. finely faid by Biſhop Butler, that 
PROBABILITY! the Go IDE of Livre.” | 
With thi” guide before us, let us EN e, 
which of the parties entertain the wilde/? 
concert. Firſt, Is it moſt Probable; Ur 
Shakſpeare, all cireumſtances conſidered, 
addreſſed One hundred and twenty-ſix Ain. 
tory Sonnets to a man, or to a woman ? The 
anſwer muſt be, if drawn from common life, 
and from ſound reaſon, to a woman; becauſe 
men uſually make love to women; and woo 
them to wed. Secondly, But, the | Critic 
ſtates it, as 4 fact, that thoſe Sonnets are 
addreſſed to a man: It muſt be admitted, in- 
deed, that if this poſition were true, it would 
decide the point in iſſue: The poſition, how- 
ever, is neither true, as a fact, nor admiſſi- | 
ble, as a probability: And, taking into con- 
Myon; according to the cuſtom of true 
Crities, and the practice of accurate judges, 
the object of the writer, his context, and 
his language, Which laſt is perplexed from 
the uncertainty of the relatives, and the 
antecedents, it will manifeſtly appear, that 


the whole of thoſe Sonnets were | addreſſed 
to 


1 
1 


* 
* 
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to a woman. Thirdly, the Critic aſſigns 
platonſm, as as the motive of Shakſpeare ; the 
platoniſm of youth :, But, was he a Youth? 
The anſwer is, be Was two- and- thirty, a 
married man, and a father. The Critig tries 
to ſupport his aſſertion, by ſaying, that there 
were, in that age, very romantic addreſſes 
to friends in the world: Vet, admitting this 
to be true, he fails, in not producing any 
proof, that Shakſpeare made ſuch amatory 
addreſſes to the deareſt friends : The friends. 
and fellote, of Shakſpeare, appear in his 
TJTellament. From this examination the 
Platoniſin, aſſigned, appears to be only aſ- 
ſertion, uithout proof, aſſumption, without 
0 authority, ſophiſtry, without ſenſe, and Pre- 
ſumption, againſt probability. Fourth 
Does not Mr. Malone gſſert, that one hun 
dred and; twenty Sonnets are addreſſed. by 
the poet, to a nan; Ves: but, does not 
Mr. Gildon, with probability, for his ſup- 
port, aſſert, that the Sonnets were addreſſed 
to, the; poet's M Does not Mr. Steevens 
break out into indignation, ben he ſaw 
Shak ſpeare court his pO Yes: 
„ 


2 2 
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but, did not Doctor Sewell, who was alſo 
an editor of Shakſpeare, and was not fright- 
ened by a phantom, aſſert, that the Sonnets 
were addreſſed to the poet's miftreſs; adding. 
as a proof, what has ſome ſenſe, the young 
muſe muſt have his if re,: Mr. Gil- 
don, and Doctor Sewell, talked, like men 
of this earth: Mr. Malone, and Mr. Stee- 
vens ſpeak, like men of ſome other planet : 
Nor, did there appear to Mr. Gildon, and 
Doctor Sewell, any thing obſcene, in the 
- 20th: Sonnet, which has, indeed, no appear- 
ance of obſcenity, if it be ehaſtely examined, 
by a chaſte mind; taking the words, as they 
were then undexſtood, without liſtening to 
the ſuggeſtions of platoniſin. Such are the 
arguments, which have been adduced by 
- Commentators, and Critics, for ſhewing, in 
the probation of The Apologiſt the Wildeſt 
4% Concert, that ever aroſe in any mind]! 
On the other hand, the probation of The 
Apologiſt may be thus arranged, by the guid: 
of probability: Firſt, Shakſpeare, who as he 
was born in 1564, was t wo-and-thirty,' in 
7 married early, and ſoon had _ 
— he 


he had moreover an old father to care for, 
and younger 1 to Ki into life: 
objects of ation, .than any, mere connece 
tion of friendſhip. Secondly, Shakſpeare 
was by profeſſion à public. writer, whoſe 
| livelihood depended, chiefly, on the product 

of his pen: When: we Wa wiesen he 
much leſs to woo, by aer les. the 
affections of men. . Thirdly, Shakſpea 
had a vigilance of obſervation, which did 
not allo life to glide unheeded by him: he 
noted, accordingly, the paſſages of the 
times; he ſaw the riſe, and fall, of Courtiers; 
he remarked the ſucceſs, and diſtinguiſhed 
the characters of writers; though Spenſer 
ſcems to be the only ane be honoured 
by denominative p rt] | | 
men of fewer talents, than he had. raiſed by 
adulation; he perceived poets of leſs genius, 
than he poſſeſſed, elevated by cheir flatteries; 
he felt the 90 vulgar, ſcandal ones nen 


„ 
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he Was, in this manner, indited by emula- 
tion, and preſſed by intereſt, to adopt. their 
means, for obtaining fimilar ends. Fifthly, 
He faw Spenſer, the greateſt poet of his 
time, addreſs | many laudatory verſes to Eli- 
zabeth, and profit from them: And Shak- 
ſpeare was thus induced to turn his view to 
„the lovely gaze, where every che doth 
« dwell.” Knowing a better ſpirit bad uſed 
her name, he tried, by his encomiaſtic i emu- 
lations (C). «to thrive,” as he had thriven. 
Sixthly, During the years 1596, and 1597, 
when Shakſpeare wrote his Sonnets (5), he 
was occupied as a player, and buſied as a dra- 
matiſt ; who wrote, or reviſed, in every year, 
ſeveral Comedies, Tragedies, 0 or Hiſtories, 
and he had, conſequently, no leiſure to 
_ write ſuch Sonnets to a common man, or an 
ordinary woman : But, he was induced by 
two of the moſt powerful motives of man- 
kind, emulation, and intereſt, to court 


Elizabeth, his 00 all-the-world, who! alone 
otic. yore 
(eg). Son. TH 80, 8, 82, 8, &% 8%, $6, al = "I to 
Spenſer's Amaretti ; ; and the lob th Sonnet WY, minutely 


to the 2 Queue. (Nl N 1 kh * . 67 4 42407 4 / 
(h) Son. 111, 112. (3) Son. WEN: 
e had 
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had power to wipe the vulgar { ſcandal en 
% his brow,” to provide petter for his life, 
than by public means; and who alone had 
authority ** to ber- green his Lad, his good 
6 alla. :  Seventhly, Knowing. that lovers, 


both. natural, | and. political, Had, 5 for. chirty 


Far wooed Elizabeth to Wed., and Having 
poetic licenſe, Shaklp care \ferigned»Jove*for 


her, Hike Raleigh), fn Seater 8 51 


e 5 | Prop. 1939 
the 00714 7 Tf. 0 N ropri- 


ate topicks,) which Da, mo i ae 


tion alone oould rule and which. ſitly 


applied” to no other! N on tarth}"than'to 


her,” who was beloved of many (#)5 Who tad 
«PILL > (# live run ,2 
bad adn on Was endcars [ with 


all hearts 5 wheoſe commendation, -was too 
excellent fore very val 
„ hearſe n;!“ Bit: e r6vious 


babilie V which reſult ts From. Tron thol e Fr | 


mations,.. he.canfirmed, by eo teral Circus 
ſtances? Ves; Queen Eliabethi is 0 plainly 


deſcribed'i in many of the Sonnets, (n) as to 
1% 014190168 Hoop. 625 3, Adil ese 


NM i Wt *ODR of ais roc * ne 2 

(4) Son. 10.1 S 17, 31, (m) Sen: 33. 1 
(1) In order to fee this truth moſt diſtinctiy, we "muſt 
attend to the xt Sonnet : 4 Thou [ihe objec)” that art 
1 | now 


gar paper to red 
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ſhew, diſtin@ly, the real object of the poek's 
praiſe to rs and « of | ons, whoſe wortdrous 
etellenee 


a ; : | 
- * 5 L x 
C364 Ya ö 5 ts TWP ö ; * s # 97417884 1 
& > # . 4 14 f 4 : 
| | * 6 2 « W414; 
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& pow. he bes Gates ee, and the only Herald to 
the gaudy ſpring; betet "the 7758 and the tot were 
copied from [Son 50, Seb Sog. 2. Thy [the 
abje&] /Youthis: prod Burr Vo ger d. on; nom In che 
conlidered_ as always mung; See Son. 3, 22 
wherein, the poet ſpeaks of a pu public, and private, w 
See San. 10, 1), 20; 21, 23, wherein be ſpeaks' of bbb 
for ricempente. See: Son. 26; 29} wherein he talks ſpirit- 
edly, of ſcorning « to change. his ſtate 1 . 
Son. 31, and 36, wherein he ſpeaks of his 

ing him with public kindneſs. ' See n 38, and* 5: 
bien olking Rat of his objekt he gude; « 125 
* every bleſſed ſhips) we d See Som. 55 $75 Sl, 59, 
61, wherein be hints at the well known jealouſy of Ehza- 
bat. der den 67 nn 9: ©, mate 7 
| her, which .was borrowed from, Spenſer” 
| See Son. 70, and 78, wherein he Tpeaks fee Fen rr 

double majeſty. - . 

Son. 81, he ſpeaks of her worth, a8 being us wide as the 
Ocean. See Son. 83, 86 and 87 herein he feigns.to 
have had Elizabeth, « as a dream doth flatter, in fleep, 2 
tc King.” See Son. 93 wherein OO OY 
of Spenſer : pe fs } F100, 3 £5,000 73) 
But, heaven, i in thy creation, did decree, £4 . 


1 6 That, i in thy face, ſweet s mould ever at, * 


A MF 


ab nen LT TEE] for the BBLIBEVYV ERS. +2103, 


excellence his verſes conſtantly commended s ' 
nay, ſuch was her worth e'- ,- WAY 
« That we, which behold theſe preſent days, 1 
r Haye eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praiſe.” | 
Eighthly, If the probability, then, be con- 
firmed, by. the fact, the probation. 'of the. 
Apologiſt i: is completed: For, We muſt ever 
remember the leſſon of the reat maſters, of 
logick, that if there be ſome evidence, o 
one ſide of a Propoſition, and vo evidence | 
on the other ſide, every enquirer is bound, 
by the conſtitution of his own mind, to be⸗ 


FEEL? 
lieve i in ſome evidence, rather than i in one. 


* £4 ? 77 t 888101 


To eide this title is impanoeled 

A. queſt of thoughts ES. Ft as plies; 
And; the iſſue being joined, ie remains only, 
for the jury to determine, who is moſt con. 
certedly wild? They who produce no legiti- 
mate evidence at all; or 255 who; tre nt 


See Son. 96. Vberein Elizabeth f is. Re Ft ied, 
talking of a thrined queen, and of her conqueſts, if the 
would uſe the frengi of al her State. | See Son. 94, 
wherein the poet ſuppoſes himſelf to be crowned with her. 
And ſee Son. 124, wherein he deſcribes. her, as the Child of 
1759 The before quoted Sonnets are, thoſe, which, 
r. Malone, and Mr. Steevens aſſert, with 2 wonderful | 
wy of conctit, were addreſſed to a Man.” he 
| „ tion 
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tion, which does not admit of demonſtration, 
adduces proofs, empty come 45 near to it as 
poſlible. The N N TT vs. 
I owed this PPS ith mw to CY 
real object of, Shakeſpeare” 8 Sonnets, 'to the 
ſubject, which, as, it relates to thoſe extra 
ordinary. perlons, Elizabeth, Sp cnſer, anc 
Shakſpeare, 1 is intereſting i in ilelf; to all the 


5 ine 
e of the illuſtrious dramarift, EXCE t 
W B ö FR 


6, more deaf than adders to the v yoice of any. 


true deciſon; the 

«4 1 
foregoing argument ” may. own discovery. 
which, as I was the- firſt, to a ynce, I 
ought to be the laſt, in the field, to defend 
againſt the aſſaults of Criticiſm, that merely 
dogmatizes, when it ought to prove, and 
only drivels; vrhen it ought to reaſon. 

In review ing this head of my Apology, I 


$ 3. 


find little to add, and nothing 10 retrad.. | 
Having by the. prefatory advertiſement to 

that book acknowledged the whole of the 
Shakſpeare-papers, which were © exhibited,” 
to be ſpurious, and the exhibition of them 
to be a cheat; 3 1 bad 50 controyerh y. with 4 
Mr. 
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Mr. Malone about the genuineneſa of Queen 
Elizabeth's Letter. But, I did} controvert! 
both the matter, and the manner, of his en- 
9uity I ſtill diſapprove of that ſort of mo- 
rality, iwhichavould detect an acknowledged 
forgery. by any means: I Will continue to 
explode all negative argument, which is im 

its nature nugatory, and, in its application 
extremely fallacious. The. cogſſtene j Uf 
ſpelling. which was relied upon, as exiſting 
in the age of Elizabeth, :and Shakſpeare x 
and as ſhowing at once the forgery of the 
papers, and the ignorance of the Believers; 
was ſhewn to be only conſiſtent in its incon- 
ſiſtency (%. Ia ſupport: of the. negative ar- 
gument, it was ſaid, that the word and uũtit 
a final e could not he found g chat farrecoutd 
not be diſcoyered : that 5 the only 
ſpelling, of > mafton; that Chambe-layne' 


93 « 
GH} 11 nl 4e e 


C Apology p. 72 12 to this what is very juſt 
ſaid by the Edie © Nugæ Andiquæ, vol. ii. 
viii: & The ſpelliſg e preſerved, for the molt part, 
« and altho* the ſame perſons ſpelt very differenth, it was 
« thought neceſſary. to ' adhere ſtilctiy . 4 pros of 
«© there being no fantlard, at this point of time; for writing | 
the Engliſh language, with correct * 7 


unpre- 
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unprecedented; that Londonne had never 
been feen; that Leiceſter was alu / ays written 
thus (p) ; that the verb 20 compliment did not 
exiſt, in that age; that the epithet pretiy had 
never been applied to written compoſitions; 
that ougſelf could not be found, as an unity; 
that axcellence, and amuſe, were not then in 
good uſe, as the de more than fufpeAs ; 
all thoſe words were objected to, in thoſe 
forms; in order to ſhow, that a word does 
not exiſt in our language; beckuſe the Eritic 
could not find it; in his lexice graph: Vet, 
were all thoſe aſſumptions diſproved, with 
very unexpected fulneſs; to the great dif. 
grace / of Indrx-laarning. To explode, ef- 
fectually, negative arguments, is of ſome im- 
portance to critical reaſoning: It was of Mill 
more importance, on this 'occafion 5 when 
negative arguments were continually brought 
into action, for the obvious purpoſe of ob- 
loquy. Cenſoriouſneſs may be at length 
Rate into ſilence, by, finding, that they, 


05 In Fabyan's Chron. by Radl, 1533 fol, CLXL ks 
fad: « This yere [141 3] the 8 8 . his 9 


& at Leyceter.” TS | e el litt 5 
- 5 ; who 


Aren for the BELIEVERS, 0 


who attempt to-wound without a cauſe, ge. 
nerally receive. in the conflict, thoſe 
«« wounds; {which} heal ill; men do give 
« themſelves.” The Believers, nevertheleſs, | 
acting on accurate principles of pro! ability, 
and from the honeſt motives, of curioſity, or 
amuſement, may, with ſurer grounds than 
Woolſey, who thought himſelf traduced, by 
ignorant ee reſolve, in his language :— 
— — We muſt not ſtint 
4 Our neceſſary AAtions, i in the fear, 0 
« 5 x e Cenfurers (9)- 18 


* * 
4. * 


* (4). At the barn of ihe foreguio 8 | 
faid [Apology P- 123, « that there were balloons, in the 
« age of Elizabeth, and Shakſpeare,” although the Enquirer 
had taken it for granted, there were none, for the purpoſe 
of fixing the charge of  Hnachronifm, .on the believers ; 


N 


An additional proof of my poſition may be i The 


Philoſophical Satyres, © of Robert Anton, 1616, p. 20 
« Pack fool to French Blase, and there at « play, 3 1 5 


6 ' Conſume the PER? of. oy follen day.” Eo 
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* 


l.... 
eee eee 
IHA no controverſy with Mr. Malone 
about the Letter of Lord Southampton; 
having explicitly admitted (V) that it was 
ſpurious: But, on this head of the j,), 
as on ſeveral other points, I thought 1 had 
. to ara ki eee 


3 ; 191 F _ 1 * Pos £493 1 Ar LY 


Wo On this — 125 Anonymous 2 — * men- 
tioned, writes [Britiſh Critic, vol. ix. p. 520] as fallows: 
&« we recollect but on paſſage, in which he expreſsly de- 
« clares his opinion that any one of the papers is ſpurious.” 
Common candour required, however, that there ſhould 
have been added! this exception, < that inthe prefitory ad- 
40 vertiſement & to the Apology, the wholt of the miſcellaneous 
et Papers were acknowledged to "be ſpurious, and the ex- 
« hibition of them was declared to be a Chiat * The 
Critic, in the fame ſtrain, goes on to remark, that the 
Apologift © gives' up the Letters of Lord Southampton 
&« and Shakfpeare expreſsly, becauſe ne prefers, we Lou 
« nt why; one power of Attorney to two Letters,” " The 
Critic, then, cannot tell why the Apologiſt f ſhouts adopt a 
genuine power of Attorney, as a touch/lane, for trying the 
ſpuriouſneſs of a Letter, which was faid to be written by 
the Grantor of that power ! I will apply to ſuch a Critic, 
Marſton's Dedication to Detraction: Ah 
A canker'd verdict of malignant hate 


Shall ne'er provoke me, worſe myſelf to deem.” 
5 Our 


axv bie Levres) fir the BELIEVERS! '' 1 
our Archaiology;;' to diſpute the aſſumptions, 
that were apparently made, for the purpoſe 
of miſrepreſenting the Believers ;' and to rec- 
tify the palpable errors, which his inatten- 
tive view of the Subject had introduced into 
the Life of Lord Southampton. All theſe 
Conſiderations were deemed objects of im- 
portance; as they related to Shakſpeare's 
earlieſt Patron; and, what was of more 
importance, as the illuſtration 6f thoſe ſeveral 
points tended. er the truth with the 
«« bleſt effulgence 70k the Sun in me 
ridian, sn. ; n 
Now, the truth has been bip nothing. more 
obſcured, than by the Enquirer's miſ-con- 
ceptions, with regard to the Cecils ; who are 
by him repreſented as the enemies of Lord 
Southampton, while the Earl of Eſſex, is 
ſaid to have been his invariable friend. Sir 
Robert ,Cecil, as * 5 have own, Was tbe 
active friend of Lord Southampton Effex 
was his envious opponent, until he was con- | 
verted hea Lord e , 8 3 of 
Elizabeth 
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Elizabeth Vernon, his Couſin (4). Almoſt 


every ſtriking incident, indeed, in the vari- 
ous: Life of Lord Southampton, has been 
thrown into ſhade, by the unſkilfulneſs of 
his biographer. This patron of Shakſpeare 
was appointed, by Mr. Malone, Vice-Admi- 
ral of the fleet, which ſailed under the Ge. 
neral, Lord Eſſex againſt the Azores, in 1597. 
The fact is, that Lord Southampton, who 
went out a volunteer, at the age of twenty- 
four, in the Garland, was ſoon commiſſioned, 


by Eſſex, to command her. Sir William 


Monſon has recorded Lord Southampton 8 
conduct; which was more noted, for the 
bravery of youth, than the judgement of 


age (7). He was not well received at 


Court, 


04) 1 the 8 Treakon of the Ea of 


| Eſſex, [f gn. D, ] it is ſaid, © There were preſent, at, this 


4 Council, the Earl of Southampton, with whom, in 
c former times, he ¶ Eſſex had been at ſome emulation, 
« and differences, at Court: But, after, Southampton, 


having married his Kinſwoman, aug Wn [wholly 


« into his fortune,” &c. 
(t) Sir William Monſon, who was an Admiral on this 


expedition, relates in his Account of the Wars with 
te Spain, 


vo ui LxrT EA.] | fr the BELIEVERS. | 111 
Court, on his return; the Queen fro wning | 
on a Captain, who had funk a Spaniſh Pin- 
nace, without orders; in order to how eher 
diſſatisfaction with the General, Og was 
unfit for fuch'a'fervice. 


The Earl, ere long, gave eee 
that he was equally unfit for a greater ſer- 
vice, and equally unfortunate, in the ap- 
pointment of Lord Southampton, as a 
General of Horſe, as he had been two years 
before as a Captain of a frigate. Eſſex ſeems 
to have, N eee on 8 meaſure, 


8 


« Spain,” 6, af: 4 Tbe Pinnace was 2 frigate of the 
« Spaniſh fleet, who took the Garland for. a galleon of 
« their's; but ſeeing the flag of the Garland ſhe tried to 
« eſcape; and the Earl purſued her, with the lofi of ſome 
« time, when he ſhould have followed the fleet; and there- 
« fore was deſired to deſiſt from that chace by Sir William 
« Monſon, who ſent his boat after him: By a ſhot from 
my Lord, this frigate was ſunk,” The want of ſucceſs 
in this expedition, Monſon attributes to the want of Expe- 
rience and ſeamanſhip in the Earl of Eſſex. From the 
accurate account of Monſon, we may  obſerye, that Row- 
land White's News, about Lord. Southampton” 8 ſinking 
a rt Rafe VA de 1 to be pp credited. 
(Apology: 5 J e 


contrary 


112 4 SUPPLEMEX TALAPOLOGY LL. SoornamIvOS; 


rontrary to poſitive injunctions (4). 
was in the Iriſh Campaign, of _—_— 
a quarrel began, between Lord Southampton, 
and Lord Grey, which, for many years in- 
flamed the ſpirits, and diſtracted the affairs, 
th "T0 Campaign of Ireland, and 
% TEA TH» e e 


* * 2 * 


900 Ib. And ſee in the Nugz Antiquæ, vol. ii. p. 29. 
A Letter from Eſſex to John Harrington, 1599: © I ſhall 
provide you to a Command of Horſemen in Conſorte and 
6 Commande of the Earl of Southamptone. 1 will conſer 
s ſuch advantages as are in my powre; for as moche as 
« bir Majeſtie makethe me to commande peace, or ware, 
<« to truce, parley, or ſuch matter as ſeemethe beſte for hir 
« realme: Be nowe afſurede'of my love for hir fake, who 
. 2 « byds it, 0 Kc. ; 
IF) The caufe of that quarrel” may be ſeen i in Sir Jokn 
" Harringron's Journal of the Campaign: [Nupe' Antiq. 
vol. ii. 33.] „ Aboute the fame tyme, the rebell preſented 
S himſelf, in che ſight of he Caſtle of Reban, whiche upon 
« the ſighte of the Earl of Southampton, who haſted 
« towards them in moſte foldier-like order,” retyred 
© themſelves to their bogges: There, the Lo: Greye, 
being carried nearer to the rebel}; by heate of valour 
£ « naturall to ſuche yeeres and nobilitie then was reaſomable, 
and contrary to the Commaundmente of che Earle of 
„ Yowthampton, was for his contempte, puni bh the 
Lord Leiufetennaunte withe a nyghtes impriſonment ! 


* 814 Lxrrzz. ] Ir ide BE LIE VERS, my 


the influence of Eſſex, involved Lord Sou - 
thampton in treaſonable conſultations, open 
rebellion, and adjudged treaſon, ane the 
unfortunate year 16. 
King James, contrary to his uſual logick, 
ſeems to have thought, that the attack of 
Eſſex, on the power of Elizabeth, was the 
eſtabliſhment of his own authority. He had 
hardly heard of his acceſſion, when W I 
orders to releaſe Lord Southampton from the 
F Tower. (0) Im return, Lord Southampton 
haſtened to meet the King, on his journey, 
from Edinburgh to London: And, on the 


24th of April, 1604, Lord Southampton car - | 
ried the ſword before the King, as he made 
his publiy _ into een ee Soch | 


21 Nai * * > + 2 7 #7 


We may, "ni 27 1; Eke, 
Harcington's Southampton, excluſive af other 
Spelling. ; 


711 4 Wa IO 117 


+} 
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60 T kad hopes S pats Gap ate 
letter, which King james wrote, on that peeafion, wo the 
Privy Counell, for the ddlivery.of Lord Southimptoti; 


Hann inn | 
at Oxford ʒ hut, upon [aſking ter gold; that _ 


the volumn, containing it, was-mjſlaid, - real A » 7 5 
1 Chron. Pub. Edin. 1637 b. 163. 5 7 4 45 "Oy; 
I 


"" "ro" * 
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are the additional facts; which I have: been 
able to collect, for freeing the biography of 
Lord Southampton from error, and miſre- 
preſentation. I will only add, that there 
is in Purchas, his Pilgrimes, vol. iv. p. 1788, 
a paper, ſigned, Hx NT Southampton ;” 
and, in Camden's Remains, 1605, p. 1 56, 
the following Anagram of the Earl's name: 
Henricus Wriothſleius, Hernicus, Lætut, vi 
virens: In Sir John Beaumont's Poems, 
1629, p. 176, there is an Elegy on the 
death of the moſt noble lord Henry, 
Earle of Southampton, 1624 ;“ and in 
p- 180, there is An Epitaph upon that 
38 ee Gentleman, ea, 
6 otheſley:· Kon un ANN 
„% What WH can men 1 . death Yo 

7 75 When twice, within few days, Souampton dide.” 

10 „ The, facts, and the dates, which I have 
no ſtated, and formerly furniſhed, with 
regard to the life of the firſt patron of 5 
ſpeare, will probably be uſeful to the Bio 
grapher; as ſome writers ſind 3 

cult to prove What is felf-evidently" true. 
Of this ſin gular ttuiſm, the whole n 


were adduced” by Mr. Malone, in order to 
b e - 


| by the Enquirer, 51 


BY the papers wers nqueltio! bly four ſp: Ui 


of Mr. Malone, is an irre een W 
His great ohjeck is to prove, that fictitibus 


papers are r 1 — 5 — by 


„that tlie pa 
. Pe Uh 
puted the — the ny which 


bora, full as much e pur 

obloquy, as for the en e of 4 vote 
To the ndente of Lord South: 

ampton, and | Shakipeare," it w ark 


exiſting, e hiſtory, 3 | 
of a thouſand” pounds; rex n 
given by the Peer to te P "this 


128 


tradition, the Believers argued, 5 he bt 
ter, for which there CES 


Pe⸗ 
was probably true: on the other hand the 


Seeptics, from che ſartie pretpiſes, inferked 


8 


In confirmation of this — the 
——ů that the ſpellings were 
f as no age could ſhow : As a complæat 

"Fa „ 
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anſwer, the Apologiſt ſnowed, that there 
neyer had been any uniform orthography, 
in any age). VPP 

ehe Enquirer went on to e to the 5 
duplication of the lin Slleſſoms, and bLooms ; 
and, y hen he was ſhewn, that there remain 
to this day, in Engliſn ſpeech, analagous 
reduplications, he inſiſted, that Shakſpeare 
was to goed a; gardener, not to know, that 
Wrubs n eee noni : Me in 


15 10 fit Dudiftd 


5 is inthe ſpurious papers A. regular en 
bf « Oed apby ; 9 admitting 1 in the ſame breath « that 
tte are \ Hilo. 2 1 Critic, vol. bx. 52⁰ Nay; 
ofiſuch! hoty and cold Tatyre-like'criteiſm out of the ſame 
mouth there ſis no; ed If there be variations, there is ho 
gaben; and if there pe no ſyſtem, thep, the, Criticiſm; 
nothing to the purpoſe. | Mr. Malone objected 1ſt to the 
ſpettin ing of 2 as unprecedented; "for which ſpelling, 
heveve?{''s / precedent” was found: he 24 odjected 
ta. the ſpelling of or, in this correſpondence, between 
r en which 45 ara 
com a ſu em: Theſe, are 
ee Ne rs Es them 
pedo; F mere 1 be dnly one 7 Uähother muſt be 
added, for the unfair; purpoſe, of e N 
peg 626-1 e F900 71 611 . 


118 anſwer 


anD 1 LzTT EI · for" the 121 EVER SI 15 wr 
anſwer to the objection, which was thi 

drawn from the garden, it was ſnewn, that 
Shakſpeare was too good a philologiſt not 
to _— that n and blo ms are mere 


„„ 


and the familiarity af the end of his! cor 
reſpondence, were ſhown to be equally un · 
founded. (#) He only expoſed his want of, 
reading, when he impu gned the word Dear 
as a familiar novelty: Sydney dedicated 
his Arcadia, i in the following terms: To 
« my Dear Lady, and Siſter, the Counteſs 
| * of e bo . and moſt wor- 


448 2138 $5.3 * 


(3) aer 19 5 ad See Capes Notes on Shak. 
vol. iii, p. 18. J. 18. In 3 Court of Zeve,'us 


early on May Day furth ne al the Court both molt 
and left, to fetche' the flouris freſh, and Brauch, 
and blome,”” We may, herein, ſee, hom Chaucer, 
who was an excellent poetical Arn oat * e 
before the lame. 

(k) The odjection to Wi illam is 0 * the Letter 
of Richard gd, in Lord Orford's Hiftoric OY 718, 
about Miſtreſs ear ar this wit of wu Wins Shore. | 
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thy to be meſt dæar Lady.“ And, _ 
the following from Du Bartas - 
Ho fair art thou, my Deer! How dear to . 
& Dear Soule (awake), I faint, I ſinke, . 9 
"ue At thy dear ſight. 5 (1). go i 
As, if there had been any u uniform gel. 
ling, in that unpreciſe period of our lan- 
guage, it was finally objected to Hiepnd, 
that it was not the 1] pelling of the age. In 
ſuperaddition to all Fore anſwers, let the . 


following be ſubjoined— 
„ Frendes have Y 5 my foemen walketh thykke.” (m) 
Sir Robert Cecil aſſured the Vice Chancel- 
lorof Cambridge, chat he was his /oving frend: 
The Biſhop of London told the fame Vice 
Chancellor, that he was his lovingefreind.(n) 
Amidſt all this want of uniformity, one 
thing! is certain, that he, who accuſes others 
of ignorance, ought himſelf to be better 
inſtructed. To have been led into error 
by Probability is ſufhciently mortifying to 
thoſe, who know the value of probability, 
as a guide; But, to be ſcoffed at, by ig- 
norance, for the want of mee about 


OV Silveſter's 5 1 579. 
- (m) Hern's Aveſbury, 265. 
(z) Lewis's Tranſlation of the Bible. 


thoſe 


ano a Lavrzn.] for'the BELITE VERS. n e 
thoſe things, that were of uſe for them to 
know, is a ſtill harder lot, which requires 
« the better fortitude of patience,” one. of 
the firmeſt ee as a ace F pn wins - 


SHAKSPEARE's LETTER; AND vaksks To ANNA | 
-  HATHERREWAYE, — 
IN every conteſt, there is a point of 1 
dence, which a wiſe man will be ſtudious to 
obſerve; and which prompts him never to 
take an untenable poſition; becauſe the op- 
ponent is ſure to attack what is weak, ra- 
ther than what is ſtrong. He, who aſſumed | 
the taſk of convicting the Shakſperianiſms. 
of forgery, fell into this unhappinels, 
throughout his enquiry : He ſtarted a thou- 
ſand objections, _ which, as they were 
founded neither in fact, nor in argument, 
were, by the Apologiſt, either confuted, as 
fictions, or exploded as ſophiſms. 
In this manner, was every one of his ob- 
jections, on this head of the enquiry, mi- 
nutely examined, and ſatisfactoriiy refuted. 
When the enquirer ſaid, that ſuch a name as 
7 Anna 


U 


* 
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Anna did not then exiſt, in our language, 
he ſhowed little of his learning, and ſtill leſs 
of his diſcretion. If it had not exiſted be · 
fore in our Bibles, in our Dictionaries, in 
our Dramas, it muſt have been introduced, 
by the accalion of Sg James, with Non 
Anne: 

« With theſe, to celebrate he beate feaſt 

„ Of Anna, ſtil'd Perenna, (a) Mars his gueſt. - 


Had the enquirer looked into Ben Jonſon, 
he would have learned: that he had de- 
« viſed the name of Bel. Anna, the Royal 
5 Queen of the Ocean ; and kept up the 
« ſame, in all his poems, wherein he men- 
« tioned Her Majeſty (3). But, Bel. Auna 
is not the only device of Ben upon Her Ma- 
jeſty's name: In his Triumph of 1604, he 
has Ori- ana, which Whalley, moſt learn - 
edly, expounds to be guaff Oriens- Anna (c). 
In emulation, no doubt, of e 8 


1 
G 


() See Ben Jonſon's? Works 3 a King's enter- 
tainment, in paſſing to his Coronation, p. 80, a pro- 
fuſion of curious learning on the en. feaſt of Ke. 
Perenna, the 15th-of March, : : 

(% Whalley's Edit, vol. b 348. ( 265. '/ 

uu; WV 


0 
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Anna, Ben Jonſon tried to go beyond him 
in encomiaſtic fiction: Not content with 
Bel- Auna, and Ori- ana, he created Orian: * 


4 See, ſee, O ſee, who; hete, is come, n 
„ The Maſter of the Oceanz ; 
And his beauteous Orian (d) 


Scepticiſm is the ignis fatuus,. EE con- 
tinually leads into the mire, the Enquirer, 
who deals in doubting things. Thither, did 
it lead Mr. Malone, when he doubted, whe- 
ther the Cedar- tree grew in England, at the 
acceſſion of King James. The true queſ- 
tion was, whether it exiſted in the pages of 
our poets. Even Gawen Douglas mentions 


(a) The entertainment of the King and Queen at, 
Sir William Cornwallis's houſe, at Highgate, on May- 
day, 1604. [ Whalley, vol. v. 217.] And ſee Heminge 
Chart. Ecc. Wigorn. vol. i. p. 289, for Auna: and 
Dugdale's Bar. vol. i. 348, in the Table of Berkley. 
dee Blathwayte's Poems, 1621. p. 67, for Anna: And 
Heywood's Dramas, 1637, p. 203, a Dialogue between 
Anna, and Phillis, and in p. 265, an Acroſtic on Robert- 
Anna-Carr: In the Epiſtle to the reader may alſo be ſeen 
the Verb * zo compliment: © Complement, I cannot, 
lays Heywood, the Contemporary of Shakſpeare. This 
collection of curious learning, Mr. Malone miſſed, Wy + 
Gubting, the exiſtence of the name of Anna. | 

the 
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the Cedir- tre in his commendation of marift 


reverend Virgil. Sydney, and Spenſer, often 


ſing of the Cedar. Shakſpeare ee 108 


fine paſſage in his Henry VIth: 
% Thus, yields the Cedar to the Axe's IDO 1 


from Marlow, who furniſhed Nixon with 


the very thoughts, and words, which Mr. 
Malone doubted the Kees of, in Shak- 
ſpeare's Epiſtle: 
The lowly firub doth ſeldome blaftt, or fade 
Under the Cedar's loftie verdant ſhade. (). 


— * 1 2 — 


1 


(e) See Anthony Nixon's Dedication to Archbiſhop 
Whitgift of his Chri/tian Navy, 1602. Nixon mentions 
the Stately Eagle, which ſhows, that he had his Eye on 
Marlow's True Tragedie of Richard Duke of Yorke, 
which was reprinted, in 1600. Shakſpeare's Drama 
of Henry 6th was not publiſhed till 1623. In the Dedi- 


cation of The Strange, wonderful and;bloody battel betweene 


Frogs and Mice, 1603, by Wm. F owldes to Rob. Green- 
wood, we may ſee: E 
No loftie Cedar, though in vr le paſs, 
% Eche ſev'ral plant, which deſerts foreſts yeeld, 
Mr. Malone would do well, perhaps, to look into 


this wonderful batte/, for ſome words, 1 he ſup- 


poſed, did not erk, in 0 


\ 
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Thus, may we ſee a new example how 
« doubting things go ill.” This will, indeed, 
be always the fate of arguments, which are 
drawn from negative poſitions. This fort 
of probation, ariſing more from the ſcep- 
ticiſm of confidence, than from the doubts 
of knowledge, greatly abound in the en- 
quiry under this head of the diſquiſition. 
The Believer will, in every argument, 
have the advantage of the Sceptic#; becauſe, 
he has only to prove his affirmative poſition, 
whilſt his opponent is drivelling among his 
doubts, and dogmatizing with his negatives. 
Meanwhile, the Believer will often find 
light in darkneſs, and comfort in deſpair : 

For, he embraceth much more earneſtlie 

„The gainful practice, than cold trie: 

Nor, recks he ſo of a ſophiſticke pride 

* Of prattling knowledge, too ſelf magnifi d. 


c 
— 2 1 6 7 4 - . D 2 4 * 7 [4 = 
F 1 1 1 ** * 1 . * 2 
K _ — 


* Once 1 in three Children born to me, 
As pretty miſe as ever man did ſee: 
And now my third, my laſt beloved ſonne, 
© But beſt beloved Sonne of all the three, 
© With whome my joyes do end, my life is done, 
« Moft deare to his Queene-mother and to me. 
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- SHAKSPEARE's PROFESSION or FAITH: "WM 


: - THE Believers were induced by the Wer | 
ciples of their logic, and were carried for- 


ward by their guide, Probability, to regard 


this profeſſion of a pious Poet, as genuine; 
knowing it was a religious age, when ſuch 
profeſſions were commonly made. Againſt 
this document, indeed, the Enquirer pro- 
feſſed to have little to ſay; (a) thinking, 


no doubt, with the conſtable, in Henry be! — 
4A very little, little let us doz : 

% And all is done.” 5 | 

After ſome minute 8 0 were 


probably intended to mean little, the En- 
quirer, ſuppoſing himſelſe ſure of the fact, 

laid his finger on an objection, which, he 
doubtleſs deemed of decifive moment: He 


was aſtoniſhed to ſee the word 4:m/e/ fe ex- 


hibited as one word (6). He ſeems, from 
his r to have been eee 


(a) W 5 . | 
525 See the objection mag: the anſwers i in «The Apo 


with 


4 
* 1 . 


» 
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with Sylyeſter, a Contemporary of Shak- 
ſpeare, who, in his age, had as much repu- 
tation, as our great Dramatiſt himſelf. 
Sylweſter. who had a happy knack, at diſ. 
joining ſyllables, and tying words, would 
have inſtructed our Enquirer, how to con- 
nect, and ſeparate, the word . eee 
n eee 2 to) beotbeid) 63G gu 


„„ 


40 « For in our ſelves ambu(h 0 our be foes,” 341 - 


«AW wa 4 4 faultie: none Aire can 2 * 
"86 AIR) went 03:04 SHEA 125% 
e e361, a TT YET Had: onvlioo 

4 Tise moſt buſie, yet. a boot-les peine, ad ws 

6c To hide ones fault; for doo the beſt thou can : 

Thou cav'Rtnot hide it from thy ee (though faine) 

1. For, ho can hide him from ginſen-t O man)! ? 

: * TEN $4 7 | mow SINE #_® wan ety m__ 

' « More of thy Selfe, than others be aſham 'd; n 

1 Thy Sel Ife art moſt wrong'd by thine one © offence nets. | 
Aud ef thy Selfe, thy ſelfe firſt (ſelfy biamd )) 

Muſt give accabnt Nds fel . — e 
* ie ee We 


8 73 SW PE * 1 4 N 
y — 


0 The Qaadriins"6FPibric, Silvet. Tiagf 7160 
11, 12. In Wiclif's Tranſlation of the New Teſta- 
ment, we may fee Tefl, for yourſelves, i in James n; 
and 0 6 for ourſelves; in Rom. viii; 1. Jon. t; and in 

12 | n. | 
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words our-owne-ſelfes, and bimſelfe.. © 
+ Diſſatisfied probably with his own. AtGer- 
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We may behold d, then, in theſe fine ſpe- 
cimens, how Sylveſter disjoined Conjunc- 
tive ſyllables, and grappled others, with 
Boots f Steel; ſuch as thoſe ne 


regard to this head of the queſtion, on the 
—— of the word accede, for cen- 


tury after the death of Shakſpeare, in 1616: 
Vet, ſtrange to tell! Diligence diſcovered 
its exiſtence,” at an earlier period, although 


confidence had miſſed it in later times. 
The truant, accede, was found in Florio' 8 
New World of Words, 1611 (4). — 


therleſs, cavil comes out in the guiſe of 
criticiſm, to aſſert, that the word accede did 


exiſt, in our language, before the death of 


| Shakſpeare, and has exiſted ever ſince in 


Florio's World of Nord; but, that it was 


Ebrewr, ch. 6, hemfilſ, as one word. Such examples 
of what has been at once refute this, objection, and 
deride the abſurd practice of negative arguments, from 
the ſuppoſed nonentities of former times. 

9.8 See e Apology, 203, 16. #8 bn 


prorgeston ob Fairs. Arte BELIEVERS. 127 


not in common uſe, not likely to be intro- 


duced into Shakſpeare's confeſſion (e). 
Now, the iſſue was joined upon the exiſt- 
ence; or non-exiſtence-'of- the-word accade, 
during a century, after that epoch: 
word 80 N eren ve earlier 


decided in dere — From that | 
period to the preſent, Forio dictionary 


has been in every hand; and the word ar- 
cede, might have been, in every eye: And, 
therefore, to ſay, that it was not in common 
uſe, is a negative argument, more negative, 
if poſſible, than any in the negative cats. 
logue, of ſuch arguments in 150 Enquiry; 

becauſe it ariſes from an aſſumption, which 
is abſolutely againſt proof. Indeed, it is a 
conſummation devoutly to be wiſhed, that 
our profeſſed 10 ics, er re- 
collect, that— Ae Ot. tn Sigurd 
To offend; wa 08 are dle offices ; 1 


40 * And, Wo th cow whey” © Prikg 7 95 
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.EMENTAL APOLOGY, bonnes, . 
| }! 454k & * 1 7 Tus gs, 1. . 93 33 
3 By coupling together things of ſuch 
oppoſed natures: and, phones .conrenting 


kind may be n e aged without end be- 
cauſe the combatants: muſt; fg hi nden, | 
oer again ; thriceito flay the flain. ' 
There cannot be ſiner examples of this re- 
mark, than the: continued alt cations about 
the name of Shakſpeare: The fact, indeed, 
ſeems to be, that he did not write his name 
uniformly... He, C rtainly ſigned -both his 
baptiſmal name and his ſirname different. 
uy diffrens times: . The, e 


wt tig "latins 

& 81 # * 2 . i 93 * * L * : 5 3 4 7 > , . * # 3 8 5 
12 be er * 4 . 3 = 4b =, * 5 #21: role 

187 11 Re FT MUD TO. PTS TIE/ 6 £ 0.007 


of) tw * ah the „„ 
little uniformity in the ſpelling of the baptiſmal nasies, 
as of the ſirnames: In Lord Orſord's Hiſtorie Daubts, 
p. 118, there is a curious Letter of Richard zd, about 
the marriage of che fair, but frail, wife of Shore: | 
« Signifying unto you, that it is ſhewed unto us that 
* our ſervaunt and ſolicitor, Thomas Lynom, mer- 
69 veilloufly blinded and abuſed with the late [wife] of 


* . Shore.” In Herbert's Typ. ant. vol. i. p- $43» 
may 


% e SELIEVERS. WEE Y 


th laſt Uwes in e, Shakſpeare, (2): 
Ws LET 7 3 Hs 2 12 However, 


may "I ſeen „ie Mes "= om. William | 
Baldwin, and Film Baldwin; and in 3942, Wyllym, and 
William; Bonham. In the will of Auguſtine Phillips, 
our great Dramatiſt was called Millu Shakſpeare. 
Theſe fads, as they exhibit remarkable diverſities, how, 
firikingly, how groundleſs was Mr. Malone's objeRtion 
to the ſpelling of F/illm, [ Apology, 291-] 

(g) As the Enquirer was unfounded in his objection | 
to Willm, fo is he equally unfounded, i in his remarks on 
the Sirname of Shakſpeare : For, it was written variouſly 
by himſelf, and by others. This obſervation is. equally 
true, with regard to the principal poets of that age; as. 
we may fee in England's Parnaſſus, 3 Collection of 
Poetry, which was r 5 1600 d 1 

n . | — Spencer. A 
Markeham i | Markham He 3 1 

Sylviſter _ — Sylveſter — Sele. ? 

Sackwil! — . Sackuil _ 

Fitz eel: : x Fire „, 


— — . _— 


— 


1 
1 
| 
| 
: 
{ 


France — Frauncde. He 
2.3 43 3 i, 14 N * * n 


Midleton — . Middleton. 1 
Guilpin — Gilpin. _ 5 
Wop OM. — hp he 


Drayton ; | 
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However, one of the effects of conteſt is 
en quiry; ; and enquiry, producing certainty, 
ends! in the eſtabliſhment of truth. 
The objections, which were made, on 
this head of the enquiry, to the exiſtence, of 
Arabic Numerals, in that age; to the re- 


ward for acting Plays ; to the word tirty; 
to the term upſet £2 * 5 the e 


ts Aron? tor 61H FR 


[2 7 12 . IE FOEL 27 F 
- * 8 ; * SS " 
A * WW . 10 88 „ IELAH 3 4 RAE, 
: . 4 * 
on — rafton . 


: * 5 : » ek; 4 5 gh Fs 
PSS : Ws #% Fre ! 113 F . 
415 n OI bo & 6 4 *. > 3 * * 
ane — anie 
* # 4 5 631 8 . of K 7 z - k 
— 


"Daves © Dacia. . 
"Marlow © © — Marlowe. 15 7 3642? he 
3 434.4 . 2 91 
* Morſton — Murſton PIN CER iD 


—_— 
— 8 5 
; WH. $57 TEM. 
_ Fairefax — Fairfax. ,. „„ 
; 5 1 „ 2 7 F r $a: 
. Ky. FT 5 2 0 23 12 b 

Kid — d. 


Wor. is it N that in this Colle dion r er. c 


ſities, our Dramatiſt's name is unifo ormly ſpelt Shake- 
ſpeare : In whatever manner this celebrated name may 
have been pronounced in Warwicklhire, it certainly 
was ſpoken in London, with the e, Toft, thus ; Shak-- 


| ſpeare : In the Regiſters of the Stationers' ce 
it is written, Shakeſpere, and Shakeſpeare. 252 


r 


(4) In Chaloner's Praiſe of Folie, 1549, {fign. A. in. ii.] 
it is ſaid that, . At Folie's becke onely, as oftymes,. ſo 
* now lo, both holy and unholy things be torned top/et- 
« tiruie,” In Bailey, ropſey-throy is "Laid to mean tops 


in Fas; l wn. | 


: 9 * * wh? f * 1 * Ip” 83 7 1150 0 : 5 
* 

o is ; 5 4 2 

4 

Jon. as an unpre- 


to fifth; Woe vitw; tos 
cedented co traction; a eto" all anſwered 
by the aſcertainment of f as ( 9. But, our 
Enquirer could not find 1 7 5 in the 
ſame ſenſe as reward Kad ni liligence 
been equal to dis "ſecurity, þ 3 . Have 
found Tecompenice, in | Sternhold and O in 85 
before Shakſpeare began to appear, i 
his 17 e of the, 125 ee 


Nen 


40 « Hizbeneſts genre fo gre, 33 44785 5 


| 9A To vs, that be but ſin: 
% Tha t our ande, for rechms 


firmer tone, t that at the beginning of the 
laſt century, perſons of the firſt rank 
uere contented with ane Chilis name; 

that em and Charles, che heirs * 


(i) Apology, 22940. 3 . es Fü, A e 
(# Edit. $5 Wale, 1897. egy. on the aber" of 
March, 1604," Bir Oliver st. John ni6vE@' in the Houſe” 


of Commons, «the -wanits," and miſeries of tlie Triſh 


" Servitors, in the late rebellion in Ireland: Their re : 
© compence was prevented by her” ee death.” 
LOO * vol. i. p. 153.) 

85 V 3 


40 Tuere is n hope to Win (i). N 5 7129 | 
i 1 objected, however;o-with a 


„ „„ 4 4 
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parent of the Crown, could boaſt of no 
5 « ſuch, diſtinction, as the having of two 
6 Chriſtian. names (I).“ ” Birch's Life of 
Prince Henry, which contains theceremonial 
of his baptiſm,,ought.to teach dogmatiſm to 
relinquiſh his uſual poſitiveneſs, with reſpe& 
to that Prince at leaſt ; But, of the aſſertion » 
with regard | to Prince, Charles, it e de 


ſaid: 1 21 
Forth n . the Pa word, py | NY 
« Be it in ſcoffe, in earneſt, or in bourd.” „ 


The fact, however, is, though hiſtory ſeems 
to be ſilent about it, that this Prince re- 
ceived the baptiſmal name of his father; 
being baptized, on the 25th of December, 
1600, Charles- James, Duke of Rothſey, 
Earl of Ormond, &c. (n): and, upon the 
demiſe of his father, he aſcended the throne; 
by as name 0 . the 


8 


00 nn 229. 

(n) Hoc Anno Garolus. 1 19 ma * 
« natus Fermiloduni.” ¶ Simſon: MS Annales Ecclel. 
Scotorum:] The Abr. Chron, Edin. 1633, p- 154» ſeys, 
that he was born, at Dumfermlin, and baptized, on 
the 27th of Denis, roms by we name of Charles 


James. 
| heralds 


heralds were ſtudious to prot þ 
moreover; ſhown, that two Chriltian names 
were not fo rare, at the commencement of 
the laſt Century, as Camden, with 0 
uſual circumſpection ſuppoſed: eee 
1 Few words ſhall fit the treſpaſs beſt, 

4 Where no excuſe can give the fault amending (o).“ 

From Kings the tranſition is eaſꝶ to 
players, Who ſometimes ropeeſent. + royal 


(©) Iwill he ere add, in 1 of Camden, and che 
truth, a few more examples of double names of baptiſm, 
in that age; Richard Maria Dunville, Eſq.” was born 
in 1603; Huntingdon Haſtings Corney, Eſq," was born 
about the ſame time; Anne Maria Eſtoutville ; Eyſton 
John Seymour; William Roberts, Smith, A* — 1604; 3 
Edward Allen Tedder. © 

(o) Apology, 255. It is a curious mags thei Ws 
buried, in the Church of Aberga venny, an. 1438, Sir 
John Atte Hene, Az. [Hern's Robert of Gloſter, vol. ii. 
p. 639.] Well; I will not leave this obſervation to 
ſand for ſome Welch Reviewer to accuſe me of i igno- 
rance, in not knowing, that Hin, which is pronounced 
Hene, in the Welch, ſignifies Old: And that Haus was 
added by a Welch Sculptor, in order to diſtinguiſh Old 
Sir John, from Voung Sir John Atte: It is, however, 
a ſtrong fact, that there was living, in 1659, at Wink- 
field in Berks,” Henry Hene, Eig. who had in his 
2 the Monumental plate, of Sir John Atte a. | 


*.. % +. 
oO perſonages. 


8 4 


Payer. PE 
laim. Tha e. 


Er 


age were not e of the ſtage, but 

mere players, who were led into the but. 
tery by the ee Mr. Malone, and Mr. 
Steevens, aſſert, · that there is no reaſon to 
4. ſuppoſethat Shakſpeare, Burbage, Lowin, 
% &e.'who were licenſed by King James, 
«were treated in this manner (p).” In 
this paſſage, Lowin is made a player of 
conſequence: In the Enquiry, Mr. Malone 
aſſures us, however, That in 1608, Lowin 
4 Was low, in his profeſſion, and poor in 
* his circumſtances ().“ In the reverſe of 
the picture, we now behald.: that Lows, 
being low. and poor, was only ff to be led 
into the buttery. 1s't good to ſooth him 
in theſe contraries ®” Having neither 
the voice, nor the heart, of flattery, I will 
only anſwer, that I do not feel it good to 
ſooth the two commentators, -vhien' they 
ſtate,” "oy that Lowin was licenſed 79 the 


* l 1 + a 


* 


00 Steevens's Shak. 1799, res 2. 
e Eng F 


Go 261: 611 (205 
— 
Fe: 


6 « patent 
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aide James; becauſe, the 


record aſſerts, that neither the licenſe, nor 
the will of Auguſtine Phillips; ſpeaks of 
Lowin, as a f of Fletcher, and Shak- 
| Pu Burbadge, and Phillips; 1 

It is a whimfical circumſtance, that hi 
pride of accuracy) ſhould thusfall into error, 
after ſo long a ſearch, Of the family of 
the wbimfioalr, Mr. Malone, with the help 
of Mr. Waldron, found, in the age of 
„ only Whim-Wham, and Whim- 
„e I have in my travels, met with 
another of this fatherleſs family, called 
Mhim-len, in Ben Jonſon's Maſque of Lobe 
Reſtored: Robin Goodfellow cries out, 
6 Marry, before I could procure my pro- 
«« perties, alarm came, that ſome of the 
« Whim: lens had too much proviſions (s * 
WIG amid to n nnn . er- 


e234 ove [oo OURS 


(7 Elquirgh 2065: In bee tolle aka b | 
is Whimfey: In Whalley, vol. ii. p. 328. it is Whimbfie. 

(5) Whalley, vol. v. 404. In the Enquiry, p. 207, 
Mr. Malone allerts «* Ant Volpone was firſt ated in 
* 1607 :” But, the folio: of 1616 Nw 695} al fo 
a: a ii; p. 263. N - 
KS: 3 
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3 derivation, it were a whim; or 
whimſey, in our Enquirer to aſſert, that 
8 en for one, is the ſpelling of no time 
« whatſoever (H), 1 pretend not to know. 
One certainty, at leaſt, is clear, that he ſeems 
never to have read that good old book, 
Wicliff's bible: “ And thei hadden not 
„with hem but oo [one] loof {loaf]- in the 
e boot boat] () In the tranſlation by 
Eraſmus, this paſſage, from Mark, Chap. 
vIII, may be read thus: Neither had they 

„ in the Shyp with them more then one 
6 lofe (x).“ Thus fruitleſs, are the ſearches 
after vailormity © on GENE in e 42 — - 


00 1 209. | | rg of IF 

() He who bets for the ſpellings of —_— time, 
may find in the ſame book : alone for alone ; een for 
one; anoon for anon; ony for any; oonlie for only; In 
Wickliſf's Wicket may be found O for one; and ans for 
one. In Biſhop Pococke, 1450, may be ſeen Effeſ. 
iv. 5. ] © Oon is the Lord, oon feith, and oon. baptiſm,” | 
(Lewis! s Tranſl. of the New Teſtament, 68. ] This 
mode of ſpelling one [00n] continued in good uſe till 
Henry 7th's time. [See his Inſtructions to his Ane | 
dors to Spain.] 1 

(#) The New Teſtament printed by * = 


and 


Parzzs ! ne BELTIEV n 


een is the negative argument, 
for the eee ite, wy en- 
quiry! * VVV * 

Amidſt all this doubting, i it nen hs; * 
pected, that my law, relating to Deeds, 
queſtion, as unpreciſe. However, my law 
was accurately ſtated, although it was lu- 
dicrouſiy applied, for the purpoſe of laugh- 
ing at à litile learning · What I ſaid on the 
authority. of Weſt, · that Codicils may be 
“made, without any Teſtament, either pre- 
cedent, or ſubſequent (),“ I fill aſſert to 
be law, in oppoſition to the looſe ſtatement 
of Blackſtone, in his Commentaries ().“ 
Weſt is a better authority, upon the point, 
than Blackſtone. I will only add what the 
Lord Chancellor Elleſmere repeated, from 


Juſtice. Aſcue, in the 35th of Henry VI: 
4: Such amen ee bean, en ee 


0 Welt' 5 Sym. 40 1 Lib.3 2. 1 5 $635 355 
(2) 2 Black. Com. 500—1. In oppoſition to this, and 
in ſupport of the ancient doctrine, See Bacon 's Ab. in 
the excellent Edition of Nr. ee vol. vii. 
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* 


e as 
« ſage, and. learned as we be (a).“ ohne: 

However true this obſervation of Aſcue 

may have been, in the time of Henry VI. 
as to lawyers, it cannot” be admitted as 
juſt, with regard to the commentators on 
Shakſpeare. Mr. Pope, and Mr. Malone, 
accuſe their predeceſſors, Heminges and 
Cundal, of ignoranee; becauſe they were 
not quite as ſage as themſelves; and 
allege, that not only their Latin, and 
French, but their very Meleb, are falſe (5). 
Whatever Mr. Malone, and Mr. Pope, may 
have found in Shakſpeare, certain it is, that 
Heminges, and Cundal found no Welch 
in his dramas\y becauſe” there was none to 
find. There was indeed, much Welch 
' ſuppoſed to be ſaid, and ſung, at Glen- 
dower's, in Henry Iv; yet, was it all fung 
and ſaid, aſide. But the truth is, that 
though . Ny! oy map! of ſuck 


(a) Lord" *linicells? Elleſmere drehe in the 
Exchequer Chamber; touching "oe 40 955 nat, "Printed 
for the Stationers, An. op” | 


(8) Enquiry, 251. . 


e 25 
ſcholars 


— 


Parma] for the BEL EVERS 13h - 


ſcholars. as were at hand, could manage 
his ſmall Latin, and little French, the Welch 


was a metal too unweildy for his anvil, as it 


has en me ere of greater ſcholars, 
1 nent times Happy! if the com- 
on — had ſomewhat of 


his modeſty: We ſhould not then ſee fo 


many aſſertions, without" proof; and ob- 
ung without argument: 
n nenen miſlead our ſenſe,” 


3 
WAH © ! ; 


| Tu LEARE » AND > BAMBLETTE: . 


| THREE, words, it was faid, will ſafſice, | 
on this head of the Enquiry (a): Yet, was 


our patience tired, and our ſenſe miſſed, by 
our minute Enquirer, who aſſumed, without 
proof, the very point, which he walk 
to ſupport, by argument. 
One of the three 3 x was to 
convict the Leare of ſpuriouſneſs, was an 
| objection to the uſe of Liberty in that age; 


for licenſe. But, let us, paſſing by Shak- 


ſpeare, look even to a prior” ame. In the 
0 Apology, 30g. . cit 
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controverſy with Doctor Gabriel Harvey, 
the witty Naſh-makes uſe of * word My 
5 arp. in preference to licenſe: 
* oh ing. ; the libertie of oOrators, 425 | poets; 1 
vill conferre with thee ſomewhat gravely, 
* although thou bee'ſt a gooſe cape, and 
ha'ſt no judgement: A libertie, thou 
_ « fayſt; but, no liberiy. without eee 
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touch- 


* no licence, without limitation: Jeſu! 
46 hat miſter wonders doſt Meath us! 


*Eevery thing hath an end, and a pud- 


« ding hath two. ' That /:bertie, poets of 


<< late have uſed in their invectives, have 


** exceeded, they have born their ſword up, 
% here it is not lawful for a poynado, 
e that is but the 2510 . proweſſe, to in- 


«6: termeddle.“ (()) 


From this word, our Enqüulter . 


to a ne, which ng nonſenſical, fixes, 8 


(3) & Strange Newes of the intercepting ay 
« Letters, and a Convoy of Verſes, as they were going 


4 privilie to victual the Low Countries.” By Thomas 


Naſh, Gentleman, 1593. Such is the whimſical Title 


of Naſhe's Confutation of Rey” $ * oure Letters of 


the 5 Tere. [Sign. N 
. | 


— 


parte! e thy B ELIE VIER. 05 


ee, to his logick, me forgery, de- 
yond a controverſy. The objection, then, 
is, that this death - giving ann non- 
ſenſe. And, he aſſumes, in oppoſition to 
the proofs. of Warburton, that, in Shak- 
ſpeare, there are no paſſages nonſenſical, 
and feeble; and in contempt of Johnſon, 
who ſays, that Shakſpeare's ſet ſpeeches 
are commonly cold and weak. Can jones 
be any ſpeech, "ny md” preg try nn 
port ert cet 
e 3 me” 
6 N ee . 
1 certainly did think, and do 1 1 
that the ſuppoſititious paſſage of the ſurrep- 
titious Leare, was more comprehenſive, 
more energetic, and more Shakſperian 
than the genuine ſpeech (c). On the other 
hand, our enquirer appears to have con · 
ceived of Shakſpeare, as Donne oped 
himſelf, on a different occaſion :— | ; 


wy His art did expreſs 248 * 7 1 38 Th, | 
* N quinteſſence even from 8 | 
From dull 9 and lean emptineſs.” 


Pp EIT 


A ED. * ” * —_— 


3 
£ 
\ 
.- 
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who had both feeling, and taſte: 


P coldneſs, and weakneſs, -of © the genuine 
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But; againſt the opinion ef the 


logiſt, who ſtill thinks that Shakſpeare 
_—_ be amended, if ie eee allowable, 

onymous critic aforeſaid, ſhi! hi 
queſtion from' one bete to 


I wilt . che words of 2 1 


« There's ſomething previous evrto' hae e 
But, what ſenſe is there in giving the 


verſes, in compariſon with the energy and 
warmth of the ſpurious lines? Is empti- 
nels, then, the characteriſtic of Shakſpeare ? 2 


Or, ſhall we regard amplification in the 


matter, and bete in the ſtyle, as 
more Shakſperian? Upon this reaſoning, 
the Apologiſt preferred ſomething to no- 
thing: Upon a different principle, the 
anonymous critic prefers nothing to ſome- 


thing; judging, no doubt, with Donne, 


that the very name of Shakſpeare can ex- 
tract real een. from lean nel, 


(@) Brit Critic, in bet. 1. 
gi In 
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which: has its rules, and of argument, which 
has its principles: But, who diſputes, in 
ſpite of the old adage, about taſte, which 
has neither rule, nor principle? Wo, ex- 
cept the Critic aforeſaid ? Het departing 
from the point in iſſue, compares the 59h in 
Shakſpeare, with the wor/t- in His ionitator 
Whenever eritieiſm aſſumes the province 5 
controverſy, abſurdity of diſquiſition, and 
impertinenee of rer will too often de 
the illogical effects: dee 18 46 11 

Now, Dulteſs filing , Thus rüber the wit: 

& wanne and mince them all to dime?! 37. ri 


+ And vod Ctitic, in the ch cquer'd „ 
0 Admire *. light, thro” holes, yourſelf * malls, 


— 


tba 1 kth” an 


K . 4 - "3544 © 7 1 


ON this head of the queſtion; our En- 
quirer ſeems to have been actuated, by the 
con genial ſpirit of tt e. anonyn mous Critic, | 
aforeſaid: He firſt murdered the Believers in 
auen Note of: Band, ne | 


into 


= > 
% SH : LY 1 
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Into bite, aſterwards: No; by one great 
ſtroke of ſceptical ſophiſtry, the Enquirer 
daſhed the Shakſperian document into non -· 
exiſtence, ** Alas1 it was a piteous deed !” 
What he undertook to prove a ſurreptitious 
bill. he declared to be © an evident forgery.” 
Such is the extent of his reſearch; and the 
vigour of his reaſoning, that a ca wt 
ment he has always at hand- 
ATT RO, UL e eee 
That, right, or wrong, he ne er is e. 15 
It was an adequate Apology for the Be- 
lievers, that they produced ſimilar documents, 
in the ſame age, by whatever denomination 
they were known, whether by that of bill, 


or note (a). The 2 over Tale al reaſon- 
; ing 


(a) Apology, 315. In addition to the notes of hand, 
and ſealed Bills, which were therein ſtated, I will now 
lay before the reader ſome other ſpecimens of ſimilar 
documents, which I found on the Regiſters of the Sta- 
tioner Company: — 29 June 1599, This day Mr. 
Bon. Norton hath promiſed to pay the XX", for not 
«ſerving the underwardenſhip within one yere next: 
« And further, if his XX lent to her Majeſtie in this 


nme of the ſaid yere, 
„ ne 


Nors or Hauv.!] 7 far the BELIEVERS, /- 447787 18 
ing upon the point, either about FE * 
of i 1 o the Name. Nei 1e. did it eln 
10% eto EA 


a "Bel . —¹— 

2 85 10035 450) dnvedtiiovoanyi is 

« that then, it ſhall 20 preſently upon. the recei w_ thereof 
«to the ſatisfaction of the ſaid fine, bf 2 


eof = ac 


[Paid accordingly 29 Dec. 1 $99] By me Bonham No 
The ſamel day, My. Man hath promiſed to pay the 
i, vi: vie ſet upon him within one yere next: And) 
further that yf his money ij”. lent to her Majeſtie in 
this Court ſhall be repaid within the end of the ſaid 
yere, that then he ſhall preſently pay the fad ih 0 


**7 i 3 


vi, vi Pp fe ALE HIRE ST TSS 


19 1 11 4 894 1. 5 « & * 
The S dee ans Sade Notes of 
hand. There are ſome other curious intimmiiohs in the 
Stationer* $ Regiſters, with regard to this lubjeQ. | On | 
the gth Aug. 2696, there was delivered i in full court to 
the Maſter and Wardens the Citie's ill under theit 
Seal for XL. lent in M'che laſt toward the Shippes. 
Repayable 28th May 1597. That money aſter X. in 
the C. was provided. It alſo appears,” that this Sum, 
which was made up to LEXX N., was taken up at in - 
tereſt and lent to the City for 4 months; according to 
the precept. This, then, is a ſpecimen doof a hill of 
Debt, which was given by one Corpora tion to another: 
We herein ſee, that the City borrowed money at 20 per 
Cent. in order to lend it to Queen Elizabeth, to fit out 
hc Shippes: The Queen borrowed alſo very ſmall Sums 


of — of the private members of the Stationet's 
L Company. 
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any uſe to inſiſt, that by law ſuch documents 
could not be negociated; as it was ſhown, 
that ſuch notes were, in fact, transferable, 
by aſſignment, though they were not indorſ- 
able. It was probably ſuppoſed, chat any 
argument would be deciſiye, in a caſe, 
which was likely to be carried through the 
Court of Criticiſm, without a hearing. But, 
the authentic act is the OR decider of 
cauſes fl. 

"4 66 Afflicted ſeaſe, thaw kindly doſt fer . F 15 
„ Oppreſs'd with argumental tyranny.” 

Indeed, afflicted ſenſe finds a ſafe retreat, 

in the filence of the anonymous Critic afore- 
ſaid, upon the point. The fact, the law, the 


e of the Hill, the ; e of p Paper 


ORE Theſe fats, e e e by 
record evidence, exhibit a greater variety of ſuch docu- 
ments, than our Enquirer, from a narrow view of the 
Subject, would have us believe exiſted, It was aſſerted, 
that paper- credit, or borrowing, and lending on Go- 
vernment Securities, might be clearly traced to Eliza- 
beth's reign, if not to an earlier period. [Apology, 333. 
It was ſaid in the Houſe of Commons, during the Sci 
fion of 1605, that there were Privy: Seals, in thedimc of 


ee 9 i p. 28. 


money, 


bl 


Norz or Hane. i the BE LIEVERS. 


money, were ſo fixed, by unexpected proofs, 
that even hypereriticiſm could not find a little 


flaw. But, in the Enquiry; a great flaw was 


found by the Apologiſt; which, as it was 
overlooked by the Critic, - ſhall be paſſed 


over by me, although the Enquirer endea+ 
yours to make fight: work in regard to this 


Note of Hand; with the Believers, whom he 


propoſes to puniſh, reſpectively, according 
to their degrees of guilt. But, guilt ought to 
be firſt proved, beforepuniſhmen tis propoſed. 


And, he, Who brings flight proofs to fup- 


port ſtrong accuſations, will, generally, be 


caſt into the ĩgnoble claſs of thoſe buſy men, 


who are often found to accuſe: moſt 881545 


1 


when they can prove the leaſt: h 1428 


4 of the truth herein, Num 15 AN 
wn mee; ge 4 2710 og! 


EY Nye fre! ti 2 WAL \ WS 2 005 51 
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THE annals of the Theatre, as they | U. 


luſtrate the manners of the times, and gra- 


fy the curioßty, which. is natural to man-. 


kind, will, in every age, incite enquiry, and 
L ö enchain 


e 


w . - — 
N 8 
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enchain attention. The hiſtory of our ſtage 
has exerciſed the pens of Dr. Perey (a), o 
Mr. Thomas Warton (3), of Mr. Malone (c). 
and of other writers of diligenee and learn- 
ing. In addition to their curious reſearches, 
I too preſumed to publiſh, many docu- 
ments (d) / which a baſty ſearch diſcovered 
among the ſtate papers; and which, as they 
certain new facts, and throw ſome light 
upon the dark paſſages of our drama, during 
the age of Shakſpeare, will enable the writer, 
to whom' ſhall be aſſigned the difficult taſk 
of writing:a compleat hiſtory, of the ſtage, to 
inſtruct. by, more ample notices, and to 
amuſe, by more Kriking mere an 8 
tive obj ec. 1 0 nd 


# 


After many a in our public 
ſports, both in'repreſentation, and ſentiment, 
from ju/s to myſteries ; from myſteries to no- 
ralitier; ; and from order, to wal : 


gb % # *L" 
5 £ 2 4 * uf * * 4g 4 
« et * H & * F 


(a) In his 3 1 950 l _ 
(8) In his Hill. of Eng :liſch 6 Four 7 rt Et .$ 
(eh) In bis Suppl. to . Kalt 0 Shak, ing n 
the Prolog. to his Edit. of Shak: 17909. 9 b 
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the Engliſh ſtage remained extremely rude, 
at the acceſſion of Elizabeth, and ſtill un- 
formed, at the appearance of Shakſpeare. 
bhe inherited, indeed, the dramatic eſtabliſh- 

ments of her predeceſſors ; however imper- 
fect they were in theory, and inconvenient 
in exhibition. She had, evidently, as a ne- 
ceſſary officer, a. keeper of the veſtures of 
her maſſes, revelles, and diſcuifings: And, 
the earlieſt keeper of ſuch apparel/, from 
what I have been able to trace, was John 
Arnolde; who died, probably, ; in 1573. In 
the ſubſequent year, was appointed as his 
ſucceſſor, her well beloved ſervant Walter 
Fyſhe, in conſideration of good ſervice, 
heretofore done to a gratef ul miſtreſs (e). | 
A ſpe- 


E = £3 F 
. „ * 9 tp 


le) I lay before the reader a Copy of this ASS 
Commiſſion from the unpubliſhed papers of Rymer in 
the Britiſh Muſeum. 1 cd rea ot No. 4695, | 
p. 44-] = | 
« 29th Jan. De | Conceſſions ad view pro Walero 
Fyſhe. [Pat. 16, Eliz. p. 4. M' 24] © A 1 68 
Elizabeth 2 the HY of God we: To alt t to ; whom : 
xc. Greeting: ee e n i ok 
Wee lett you —_ . of our Grace e cer- 
kh = teyne 
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A ſpecimen of the veſfurer, which Walter 


en was — eee, © "GE I have 
* already 
4 8 mere mocion abies 
of the good and-faythful ſervice heretofare donne unto 
us by our welbeloved Servaunte Walter Fyſhe we have 
given and graunted and by theis preſentes for us our 
heires and ſucceſſors doe gyve and graunte unto the 
faid Walter Fythe thoifice of Yoman: or Keeper of 
our Veſtures or apparell of all and ſingular our Maſkes 
Rayelles and Diſguyſings and. alſo of the apparell and 
trappers of all and ſinguler our horſes ordeyned and 
appoynted and hereafter to be ordeyned and appoynted 
for our Juſtes and Turneys and wee doe ordeyne con- 
ſtitute and make the ſame Walter Fyſhe by theis pre- 
ſentes Yoman or keeper of our Veſtures or Apparell 
of all and ſinguler our Maſkes Revelles and Diſguyſinges 
and alfo of the Apparell and Trappers of all and finguler 
our horſes ordeyned and appoynted or hereafter to be 
ordeyned and appoynted for our Juſtes and Turneys 
To have holde occupye and enjoye the ſaid office to 
the ſaid Walter Fysſhe and his ſufficiente Deputie or 
Deputies for terme of the lytfe naturall of the ſaid 
Walter Fysſhe with the waiges and fees of ſixpence 
ſterling by the daye for the overſeing and ſalfe kepeing 
of the ſame to be had and yerely perceaved of the 
Treaſure of us our heires and ſucceſſors at the. receipte 
of th' exchequer of us our heires and Sueceſſors at 
Weſtminſter by thendes of the Treaſurer and Cham- 
 berlaynes 


* 
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already exhibited to the curious beholder( 5. 
It was ſaid by me, that our earlieſt actors 
were children: Children of St. Paul's, chil- 

dren of Weſtminſter, children of the cha- 


beide), And ir became, early, a c 


be of Us our . Succeflors PUR for the 
tyme being at the feaſtes of th* annunciacion of Our 
Lady and Saynt Michaell th' archaungell by evin por» 
cions and further we give unto the ſaid Walter Fyslhe 
yerely during his ſaid lyfe one liverye conte ſuch as 
Yeoman Officers of our houſhold have of us to be 
yerely had and. perceaved at our greate Wardrobe by 
the handes of the keeper or Clerke of the ſame for the 
tyme beinge and to have and enjoye one ſufficiente 
houſe or mancion to be aſſigned unto the ſaid Walter 
 Fysſhe for the ſure better and ſafe keping of our ſaid 
Veſtures Apparell and Trappers togeather with ali 
manner commodities and advantages to the ſaid Office | 
to be dewe and accuſtomed or in any wiſe apperteyning 
in as large ample and benefyciall manner and forme 
28 John Arnolde deceaſed or any other or others Yeo- 
men kepers of all and ſinguler the premiſſes above 
mencyoned have had and enjoyed or of vight ought 
to haye and enjoye the ſame albeit expreſſe . br 
&c,—Teſte Regina, apud Weſtm. KXIX, J _ 

[Per breve de OR G1 "4 

(/} Apology, 354. Fm : 

@) Apology, 35h „ 0s "ah 
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practice to purvey boys, who had muſical 
voices; for the Royal Chapel. Tuſſer, who 
wrote . The five hundred points of go2d huſ- 
bandry, appears to have been thus taken, 
and appropriated, ane the reign of Henry 
VIII. (3): N 

„ Thence, for my voice, I muſt (no choice) 

Away of force, like poſting horſe, 


For ſundry men, had placards then, 
Such Child to take.” 


The right, and the practice, of purveying 
ſuch children, continued until the 'reign of 
James, although I know not on what prin- 
ciple it was juſtified ; except by the maxim, 
that the King had a right to the ſervices of 
all his ſubjects. Sir Francis Bacon, ſpeak- 
ing in the Houſe of Commons, upon the 
1 of F Nor the 82 of 


0 His own Life, in verſe, p. 141, of his . anti- 
tled Fiue hundred points of Goed Huſbandry, Tuſſer 
was carried by * friendſhip's lot“ to St. Paul's, where 
he learned muſic under John Redford, an excellent 
muſician. [Id.] The celebrated Eraſmus was a Child 
of the Choir in the Cathedral of Utrecht, till he was 
nine years of age: He was born, 3 in 1467, ny died 


in 18 
March 
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March 1605-6, ſaid, that 2 for 
the chapel may be taken (i).“ It was, 
probably, from this abundant ſource, that 
ſome of the earlieſt, and beſt, of our players 
originated, who derived a livelihood, and 
roſe often to ä oy amuſing _ pub- 
lie. 

It is more than . that 13 N 
Burbadge, who appeared at the head of the 
firſt incorporated company of players in 1574. 
may have been purveyed, like Tuſſer, in 
early life, and may have forgotten his ap- 
rentage. Certain it is, that during the he- 
raldic viſitation of London, in 1634, Cuth- 
bert Burbadge, the eldeſt ſon of James, did 
not know his grandfather ; for he could only 
give an, account of his brother Richard, 
the famous actor on the ſtage,” and of his 
father James, who married Ellen, the daugh- 


(i) Com. Jour, vol. i. 29. The fact is, chat, as late 
as the acceſſion of Charles, the iſt, drummers were 
preſſed for the army; as we 715 I a in ths | 
wtf.” Council e : 


z 


N 
e 
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ter of Mr. Brayne, of London {( 4). What- | 
ever may have 'been their originals, there 


| {4) For a pedigree of the Burbadges, I owe à kind. 
2 ak to Francis Townſend, the Windſor Herald, who 
was ſo good as to inform me, that the ſame Arms 
were allowed to Cuthbert, in 1634, as belonged to a 
very numerous family of Burbadges in Hertfordſhire ; 
4 circuinſtance, from which a connection of family is 
inferred, Cuthbert ſometimes ſpelt his name Burbage, 
as did the Burbages, of Herts. Mr, Malone ſpells the 


© name Burbadge: . But, the name ought rather, he adds, 
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& to be written Burbidge, being manifeſtly a corruption 
of Borouglbridge. { Shak. 1790, vol. i. p. 2. p. 184. ] 
The Arms, however, of the Burbadges were three Boar; 
heads; and their Creſt was a Boar's head: The heraldic 
conceit of the Arms was plainly derived from the early 
notion, that the original name was Boar-bage. We 
thus, perceive, that whatever name of that age we 
 atteumpt to inveſtigate, no uniformity of Spelling can 

be found. We have always had badge, and badger in 
our language, but not baye, I believe. It was ſaid, that 
Helen Burbadge, widow, who was buried on the 8th of 
May, 1613, was probably the relict of James Burbadge: 
' [Apology, 386.] We now ſee, diſtinctly, that he did 
_ marry Ellen Brayne of London. Their daughter Alice, 
who was baptized, on the 11th of March 178, and 
married one Walker, had a legacy from Nicholas 


Tooley of ten pounds by the name of Alice Walker, 
| f the 


P ä 
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can be no doubt, that the ſeveral Burbadges 
performed, reſpectably, on that Stage, 
«« where every one muſt play a part,” and and 
where, many individuals 9 955 h fad 
«© one.” 

A ſimilar doubt has alfo exiſted, wie re- 
gard to the origin of Edward Alleyn, though 
the biographers, indeed, aſſure us, ** that 
„he was born of reputable parents, who 
lived in good faſhion and credit(/).” Yer, 5 
are we ſtill left, by biographical indolence, 


to enquire, who were the father, and mother, 
of that celebrated comedian, and beneficent 


man. The record of the fa# is, however, 


to be found in the College of Heralds. His 


grandigther was Thomas Alleyn of WIE 


the aller of my late Maſter Burbadge ** deceaſed.” . 


In the fame will, there is a legacy of ten pounds to 
Elizabeth Burbadge, alias Marcy: Now, it appears by 
the pedigree, which her father gave in to the College 
of Heralds, that ſhe married for her firſt huſband Amias 
Maxey, Gentleman, by whom ſhe had James Burbadge 
Maxey, who was adopted, by her father: for her 
ſecond huſband, ſhe married George "RH one of 
t he Auditors to King Charles the 1ſt. . 
Mn n Brit. vol. i. p. 150. 
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in the County of Bucks, and of Meſham, in 
the Coun ty of Bedford : His father was Ed- 
ward Alleyn, of Willen aforeſaid: and his 
mother, Margaret, was the daughter of John 
Townley, of Townley, in the County of 
Lancaſhire, of a reſpectable family, which, 

to this day, lives in good faſhion and 
credit.“ Edward Alleyn was born on the 
1ſt of September, 1566, and was baptized, as 
I found by ſearching the pariſh regiſter; of 
St. Botolph, without Biſhopgate; on the 2d 
of the ſame month: Nor, can it now. be 
any longer, reaſonably, . doubted, whether 
London be entitled to the honour of his 
birth. Though a younger man than Shak. 
ſpeare, Alleyn was ſooner praiſed by wits, 
and diſtinguiſhed by the world. In the 
Pierce Pennyleſſe of Naſh, which was firſt 
printed, in 1592, may be 13 « the due 
commendation of Ned Allen: * Not Roſ- 
« cius,” ſays Naſh, · or Æſop, thoſe ad- 
*© mired tragedians, that have lived ever 
«© ſince before Chriſt was born, could ever 
«© perform more in action, than famous 


Ned Allen.” Naſh went on to add, in 
m7 tho 
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the ſame ſtrain of encomium, what 288 
from his | enthuſiaſtic admiration: . If evet 
„I write any thing in Latin, (as I hope 
one day I ſhall,) not a man of any deſert 
here among us, (the players particularly) 
„ but I will have up; Tarleton, Ned Allen, 
„ Knell, Bently, ſhall be known in France, 
«« Spain; and Italy; and not a part that they 
©< ſurmounted in more than other, but Iwill 
« there note, and ſet down, with the manner 
« of their habits and attire: (n). In the 
ſilence of Nath, We may perceive, that 
neither Shakſpeare, nor Richard Burbadge, 
had OY e AS e e in 


* 4 a * * 4 , 4 * i 


(un) In the opinion of Ben 1 who, with all his 
prejudices, muſt be allowed to have been à competent 
jadge, Ned Alleyn was the greateſt actor, that had then 
appeared; or that would appear, according to Sir Rich- 
ard Baker: Ben Jonſon, who always ſuppoſed that 
his pen conferred immortality, "aldrefled' | B 1721 


Epigram to Edward Allen Beet 4 4: 
And preſent worth in all doſt fo contra, 13 
« Ag others /peake, but only thou doſt a4, A oe Sea | 

Wear this renowne : Tis juſt, that who Sig gee 
90 eee ard by ie ls live! Ld Th»;-: 
"1592, 
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1592, when Shakſpeare, indeed, had but 
juſt appeared, as a dramatic writer (#); It is 
a memorable circumſtance, which ought to 
be ſtrongly marked, by the hiſtorian of our 
Stage, that ſuch great actors ſhould have 
exiſted, to whom Shakſpeare, at length, 


4 ſupplied dramas, which were fully equal to 


their powers of performance: And it will 
be found, perhaps, that the dramatiſt de- 
rived an advantage from'the player, and the 
player a benefit from the dramatiſt. Among 


the players, as Alleyn was the firſt, To: * 
appears to have been the moſt diſtinguiſh 


and is even ſuppoſed, though not upon the 
moſt ſatis factory evidence, to have furniſhed 
Shakſpeare, by his juſt repreſentation of 
characters, with fome intimations of the ce- 


lebrated precepts, which were given to the 


(0) lu fad, it does appear, that Richard Burbadge 


bad come out on the Stage, as early as 1589, but in 


the inconſiderable part of a Maſſenger. ae yol. 1. 


506—7.] There is reaſon to ſuſpect, that Shakſpeare 


himſelf appeared as early, on the ſame n in as 
trivial a Character. 495] 


. 


or THE. Sracs:] © for He BELI EV-BRS:- . 32% RU 
actors by Hamlet. (). When ſuch Joubta 


ariſe, from the difficulty « aſcertaining facts 
of ſo remote a e * n to wy 


7 


0 (9) Tn FRY 5 wh 2 it wa ſaid, on 3 


| tity of Mr. Malone, chiefly, that Edward Alleyn war- 


ried Joan Woodward, the Daughter of Henſlow's wife. 
It appears, however, from the funeral Certificate of 
this Lady, in the College of Arms, by John Gifford; 
the Senior Fellow, and preacher, of the College, and 
John Symon, the Schoolmaſter thereof,, and a Fellow, 
that ſhe was the Daughter, of the Worthipfal 
Phillip Henſlowe, Eſquier, one of the Sewers of his 
« Majeſtie's Chamber.“ On that occaſion, the Arms 


of Henſlow were | impaled with the Arms of her /buſ- 
Alleyn entered his pedigree at the vie 


cn pe the County of Surrey, in 1623, he, gave 


exactly the ſame account of his wife. In a doubtful 


point, whether her name were Woodward, or Henſlow, 
the inference of the Heralds, from the impaling of the 
arms, ought to be deciſive, that the wife of Alleyn was 
a Henſlow, and not a Woodward: Yet, it appears by 
the written declaration of Henſlow himſelf, that Edward 


Alleyn did marry Joan Woodward: Mal. Shak: 1 Vol. 


p. 288.) Thus difficult is it to aſcertain a fact, even 
from ſatisfatory evidence; though the Commentators, 
and Critics, demand demonſtration, as the only pr 
the affairs of common life! In the pedigree of Edwar 


Alleyn, he is called « Maſter of His Majeſty's Game 201 : 


„Bulls and Bears, and Maſtif dogs.” | 
Pn | principil 


9 
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160 4 SUPPLEMENTAL APOLOGY for Taz Hiorozy 
principal players, we ought not to be fur- 
priſed, that ſtil] greater doubts ſhould (exiſt, 
with reſpect to the inferior actors of 'Shak.. 
ſpeare's dramas, eſpecially as we are with- 
out the ſame means of giving RO to 

darkneſs. 3 

| GzorGn Bayan, who, like greater men, 
will only be remembered from his connection 
with Shakſpeare, appeared, as early as 15809, 
in Tarleton's Plat of the Seven Deadly Sins: 
he repreſented Lucius, in Gorboduck ; ; he 
played the Earl of Warwick, in Henry the 
ſixth, during 1592 ; he performed. ſome of 
the characters in Shakfpeare's earlieſt plays; 
but he did not live long enough to repreſent 
any part in Ben. Jonſon's Every Man in 
his Humour, during 1598 : George Bryan 
was certainly dead, at this epoch; though I 
have not been able to diſcover either the 


time, or A of his burial ; or 2 e 
„ 11-47 e 


SAMUEL ene had this deten der- 
Rin, to embody ſome of Shakſpeare's fic- 
tions; and is celebrated, by Heywood, to- 


62 


or rar Sr ach. Ar the- BELIEVERS. © = ih 


gether? with Knell (P), Bently, Mitts; Wil. 
ſon (7), and Lanam, as players, WhO by 
the report of many j judicial auditors per- 
formed many parts "ſs abſolute, that it 
« were à fin to drowne their worths in 
Lethe (H. Crofle died, probably, be⸗ 
fore the year 1596; though I have not been 
able to find when, or where; nor, t to difco- 
ver his will; nor any adminiſtration to 'kis 
Eſtate, if indeed he left any behind him. 
 TnoMas Porr played his part, as the y 
as 1 589, i in ee Plan of” the Seven 


ebay” . 14 *$844 


(p) It n + by ale nh regifteriaf as Mary Al. 
dermanbury, that a William Knell was buried in the 
Cemetery of that pariſh, on the 24th, of September, 
1578; that a William Knell married Rebecca Edwards, 
on the goth January, 1585-6; that John Hemming mar- 
ricd Rebecca Knell, widow, on the roth of March, 
1537-8 : From theſe entries WN] may conclude, thut 
Knell, one of the great et ee Te: tho 
perſon, to whom they relate. ; 

(1) Robert Wilſon was one of the Earl of Leiceſter 5 
Servants, to whom the theatrical Licenſe was granted, 
in 1574. A Robert Wilſon made his Will on the"2gth 
January, 1576 Which wen proved c on the it of Fe- 
bruary of the ſame year. 1 

(r) Heywood's Apology. 
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Deadly Sins; he repreſented Arbactus, in 
Sardanapalus; he was, in 1597; and 1 pore 
at the head of the Lord C hamberlayne' s 
Servants, together with Hemings, who had 
the honour of being the firſt who repreſented 
Shakſpeare's $ characters. Pope lived xeſpect- 
ably in St. Saviour's pariſh, Southwark; 
and roſe to ſuch eminence, as a fellow of 
Shakſpeare, as to have equally had a; ſhare 
in the Globe, and Curtain, Theatres 3 and 
to bave employed under him theatrical ſer- 
vants. He died in February 1603-4; leav- 
ing conſiderable property to thoſe, whom he 
voy CO ho Fu ems on nger, Pope, 
ag | "Phillips, 


"© I _ BE a Hoe 10 the will of Pome, . Ex- 
« tracted from the Regiſtry of the Prerogative Court 
« of Canterbury; as it contains ſome theatrical parti · 
culars, which the curious reader may wiſh to ſee; and 
as it exhibits Pope in a higher . * ho . nee 
to been ſuppoſed to have held: Ft tg 

4 In the Name of God FS Pig ex end rr of 
July, in the year of our Lord God one thouſand fix 
hundred and three and the firſt year of the Reign of 
eur Sovereign Lord King James, I Thomas Pope of 
the pariſh of St. Saviour's Southwark in the County oſ 
Surry Gentleman being 8 at thig preſent it good and per- 


ew i 05 


or rug STAGE] : or the BE LT EV . 4 25 % 163 
Phillips, and slye, it was remarked, by 


Y 8 in 161 2, that though they be 


CON dead, 


4 


fect health laude and praiſe be given to the Almichty 


God therefore do make ordain and declare this my 


pnte Teſtament and laſt Will in manner and form fal- 


lowing that is to ſay Firſt and principally l commend 
my Soul into the hands of Almiglity God my Maker 
Saviour and Redeemer. hoping and aſſuredly believing to 
be ſaved through the merits death and paſhon of my 
Saviour Jeſus Chriſt and to enjoy eternal bleſſedneſs in 
the Kingdom of Heaven And my body+1 commit to 
the carth to be buried in Xtian burial in the church 
called St. Saviours where I now dwell And T give 
towards the ſetting up of ſome monument on me in the 


ſaid Church and my Funeral Twenty pounds Item I | 
give and bequeath to the poor of the Liberty where now 


1 dwell thre pounds Item I give and bequeath unto 
Suzan Gaſquine whom I have brought up ever ſince 
ſhe was born the ſum of one hundred pounds of lawful 
money of England and all my Houſehold Stuff my Plate 
only excepted © Item 1 will that the ſaid Suzan Gaſ- 
quine ſhall have the uſe and occupation of all that 
Houſe or Tenement wherein I now dwell in the pariſh 
of St. Saviours aforeſaid during her natural life if the 
Leaſe and Term of years which I have in the ſame 
ſhall ſo long continue and endure ſo as the ſaid Suzan 
or her Aſſigus do pay the one half of the Rent reſerved 
TY the leaſe to me thereof from time to time and at 


M 2 ſuch 


%. 
» + - 0 
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dead, their deſerts yet live i in the remem- 
*, brance «90 many. £291 0. IN 


 RonerT 


fuch time as is limited in and by the fame Leafe amongſt 
others made by Francis Langley Drax deceafed and do 
alſo perform fuch Covenants touching the faid Tene- 
ment as are to be done by force of the faid Leaſe and if 
| the (aid Suzan ſhall happen to die before the expiration 
of the faid Term then 1 will that my Brother John 
Pope ſhall have the uſe and occupation of the faid Te- 
nement during the reſidue which at the time of the 
deceaſe of the ſaid Suzan ſhall be to come and unex- 
pired of the ſaid Term he doing for the fame and pay- 
ing from thenceforth as the ſaid Suzan ſhould. or ought 
to have done if ſhe had lived to the full end of the ſaid 
Term Item I will and bequeath unto my Brother 
John Pope the Tenement adjoining to the eaſt ſide of 
my faid dwelling houfe ' wherein John Moden now 
| dwelleth and during all ſuch Term of years as I have 
to come and -unexpired of and in the ſame by virtue of 
the Leaſe aforeſaid fo as the faid John Pope and his Aſ- 
figns during the continuance of the ſaid Term do pay 


them half of the rent reſerved by the ſaid Leaſe from 


time to time and at ſuch days and. times as is limitted 
by the fame Leaſe and do perform fuch Covenants 
touching only the ſaid Tenement to him my ſaid Bro- 

ther bequeathed as are to be done by force of the ſaid 
Leaſe and alſo that my ſaid Brother do within one 
IR r my e enter into Bond of à rea- 
ſonable 


or THY Srl! „ „ BELIEVERS. 165 


Roß ERH Gou GHR, who had the honour 
of a pars; in the Tragedyes, Co- 
1 3 medyes, 


ſonable fum of mokey to my Executors for est ef 
the ſaid mbiety or one half of the ſaid Rent und per- 
formance” of the Covenanti touching the ſame Tenes 
ment as aforeſaid "according to my true meaning and 


intent in that behalf Item I will and deviſe unto Mary | 


Clarke alias Wood all that Tenement 


Holland nom dwelleth for and Auring the continuance 
of the Term of years which 1 bave in the fame 
(amongſt others as aforeſaid) by force or virtue of the 
aid Leaſe to me made by the ſaid Francis Langley ti 
be by her helden and enjoyed from time to time free 


of any Rent to de paid for the ſame ſo long as the lives | 


and after her deceaſe I give and bequeath my Lateteſt 
and Term of years then tg come and unexpired of awe 
in che faid Tenement unto Thomas: Bromley who was 
heretofore baptized in the pariſh of St. Andrew's Ug- 
dcrſhaſt in' Londen Item 1 give and beduesth ken 
fad Marie Clark alias Wood and to the ſaid Tho 
Bromley as Well all "my. part right tide” and interefk 
which I have er te have of in and to alf hit 
Playhouſe' with, che Appurts calfed the Curtein®fitu-' 
ated and being in Hallywell in che parim of St. 
Leonard's in "Shoreditch ia the County of Middle. 
ber 25 n . Eſtate and Intereſt which 1 
M '3 have 


weſt ſide of my {aid dwellmg honſe ele Johis 


166 ASUPPLEMENTALAPOLOGY. lor au Hu 
medyet, and Hiſtories, of Shak ſpeare, was, 


. 29% by III | | appeared, 


have or ad to. hays] of in ande to all that Play; 
bouſe with the Appunts called the Globe. i in. the 
pariſh of. St. Savigurs in the County of Surry 
Item I give and hequeath: to the ſaid Thomas Bromley 
the ſum of Fifty pounds and my Chayne of Gold being 
in value Thirty pounds and Ten ſhillings: to be paid 
30d delivered unto him at ſuch {time as he ſhall have 
accompliſhed his full, age of one and'twenty. years pro- 
vided in he mean time hig Mother ſhall receive theſo 
Legacies in regard the uſe thereof may bring up the 
Boy putting in good ſecurity for delivering in the afare- 
aid Legacies at his full years of one and twenty and if 
the; ſaid Thomas ſball happen to die. and depart this 
mortal life before he ſhall. have accompliſhed his faid 
age. of one and. twenty, years then I will give and be- 
queath the ſaid ſum of Fifty pounds and the fajd Cheyne 
of, Gold unto, the ſaid Marie Clarke alias Wood to her 
cn uſe Item I give and bequeath, to the ſaid Marie 
Clarke alias Wood the, ſum of Fifty pounds more pro-: 
vided always and my Will and Mind is that if the faid 
Marie ſhall happen to die and depart, this mortal life 
before, the ſaid, Thomas Bromley then che ſaid. Fifty: 
pounds mall remain to the ſaid Thomas Bromley. to be 
paid to him at ſuch time as he ſhall accompliſh: the full 


7. 4 one and e fen Lem 1 give and. be- 
| queath 


* To f 


. 


or TAE ner A tte rd iy | 
appeared, with his maſter, 5s Fardond ; | 


in in the character of ale, 5 Keck had A le ak | 7 
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queath to A8 Web FE Mother the ſum if Teng | = 
pounds of lawful money of England and to my Brother 
John Pope the ſum of Twenty; pounds and to my Bro: 
ther William Pope other Twenty Pounds Item. J 
give and bequeath to the Children of m fp! ſaid Brethereg 
of John and "William "Pope the ſum of Ten pounds to | \ 
be paid and diſtributed” equal amongſt the ſame Chit- | 
dren part and part alike Item I give and bequeat 
Robert Gough, and Joba Edmans all my wearing aÞe 
parel and all my, arms; to,,be;,equally. divided: between 
them Item I give and bequeath to my Couſin. Thomas 
Owen Five pounds Item 1 give and bequeath to my 
loving F riend John Jackſon: one Ring with a ſquare 
Diamond in it Item I, give and bequeath to, Maris 
Clarke alias Woods half my. plate. and to. Suzan Gaſs 
quine the other half being equally divided between 
them Item 1 give and bequeath to. Dorothie Clark 
Siſter to Marie Clarke alias Wood one Gold Ring with, 
five opalls in it All the reſt of my Rings 1 give to 
Wife Wilingſon who 1 is. now the keeper of my houſe: 
Item I give and begueath unto. my. loving. friend Bazell 
Nicholl Scrivenor the ſum. of Five pounds and to my 
neighbour and friend John, Wregch the ſum of Five 
pounds the reſidue of all my Goods Rights and Chat- 
tels not before bequeathed my Debts and F Funeral 
M 4 5 charge 
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from Pope, in 1603, of the teſſator S: Wearing 
apparel, and arme be played i in the Second 
Ma Men s T Tragedy, during the year 1611: 
But, he diſappeared, ſoon afterwards, fo as 
not to be traced, either, in the play- bills, or 
at Doctor's Commons. The Puritans, who 
| regarded plays, and actors, with à very evil 
=. tye, conſidered . players, as an abomina. 
| 7h blen, that put on women's raiment, 09 


. 
R 
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| charge being firſt aN wholie give and bea 
| td my Mother my Brothers and their Children to de 
equally divided between them And I do ordain and ap- 

point my well beloved Friends Bazel Nicholl and John 

Wrench to be the Executors of this, my aff Will and 
Teſtüment varneſtiy praying and deliring them to ſec 

* the&Fameperfornie in all things' according to my true 
meaning therein And for becauſe much of this Money 

& out, upon Bonds I do-limit for the performance of this 

my Will fix Months And thus not doubting but they 

: will” perform the truſt in this behalf by me in them re- 
Sete In Witneſs whereof I have ſet my tand and 


T Sec) Thomas Pops.” 
Sealed it the preſence of —John| Wis. 
EDIT 1 | 

John Edmans 


0 an Gretthiow- of Stage playes, 1599,” without 
4 th nache 12 the 8 or 11 1 N . C. i. 
24 "Whether 


generally; 1 women, were much 
affected by this reproach, | it ĩs not caſy to 
diſcover, amid the diſputes, about the lau- 


fulneſs of the theatres. It ſeems to have 


been forgotten by the Puritans, in-their-zeal; 
that if recreation eee. to mankind, 
| | as fit. 


| SAMUEL. — whe alſo. had the 
honour of repreſenting. mf the. 3 


frved We eee uſt 


Phillips, one of the fellows of 8 | 
in 1605, he 


bequeathed to, Gilbome, . his late apprem. 
** tice, the ſome of fortye ſhillings, his 


** mouſe coloured velvet hoſe, and a white ö 


« taffety. dublet, A, black taflety ſute, his 


« purple cloke,; ſword, and dagger, and his 
„ baſe violl.” Other | notices about (Gals 


borne, hg probably lived; and died. in ob- 
1 1 af tip 4 hem ahl to. find, either 


i lay bi r 
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i 
of his origin, may be ſuppoſed to have been 
purveyed, lite Tuſſer, in early! life}%as' a 
ſinging boy. Certain it is, that as ons” of 
the children of Queen Elizabeth Chapel, 
he repreſented one of Ben Jonſon's Charac- 
ters in The Poetafter,” during the year 1601, 
When he ceaſed to be à child, Oſtler played 
in Jonſon's Alehymiſt, in 1610 in Canilne, 
during the year 16113 and it! the Durcheſs 
of Falfy of Webſter, in 1623. In Davis, 
the Epigrammatiſt's Scourge of Folly, Offi 
fv" praiſed” as the Re/tiur of the times! But, 
ſo many of the players were addiefſed by our 
Poets, by the name of the great pllyer of 
the Noman ſtate, that we may reafonably 
Apen, they did not very ni icely difcri- 
minate, when their defire” to zu praiſe was 
ſcattering, with 4 laviſh pen, their en- vmun 1 

e 
rtf Fir LD was alſd 6ne'of the 
children of the chapel, and one "bf the per- 
formers of Shakſpeare's characters, In Ben 
Jonſon's Comical Satyre, called Cynthit's 
YAT2 15 Revell, 


TER SND. forthe BELIEVERS, ½ 


Children of the Chapel, in 1600, Field 
played a principal part. In the ſubſequent 
year; he acted as one of the chief cornedians; 
in Jonſon's Poetaſler. When he left rhe 


Chapel,” he became, after the aceeſſion of 


King James; one of the company called rhe 
Children of Her Majeſty's Revellr. In 1607; 
he acted the part of | Bufſy D' Ambois, in 
Chapman's Drama, and 'he- performed, in 
1609, one of the firſt cadre in Ben 


Jonſon's>'Silent' Woman, © Whether Field 


were a writer, as 'well/as an oy wag ng 
has admitted of ſome doubt: *R6berts the 


” 
2 * 


player, who, ſmartly, — on 


Pope's preface, ſpoke affirmatively, on the 
point; the intelligent writer of the Biogra- 
pbia Dramatica' ſpeaks, negatively”; giving 
the diſputable Dramas, to Nathaniel Field, 
of New: College; Oxford. But, a begging 
letter of Field, the player, which was pre- 
ſeryed by Ned Alleyn, among Henſlowe's 
papers, and publiſhed by Mr. Malone, has 


decided the conteſt, in the actor's favour: 


Fe For, the letter proves, that Field aſked, and 


received, 


K l . . % ͤ¼'⁵iw!L ad tn AISLE», 
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received, money from the liberality of ho. 
neſt: Henſlowe, for play writing (u). Field, 
the player, publiſhed, in 1602, a comedie, 
called, A Women is à Meatbercoct;“ in 
1618, another comedie, entitled, Amends : 
* for Ladies; and, in 1632, **+The' Fata 

„ Dowry,” which he wrote in co-operation 
with Maſlinger (x), who, being (equally 
poor, and equally engaged in writing, when 
confined in durance with Field, joined with 
him, in begging the help of Henſlowe. The 


facts before ſtated decide, in oppoſition to 


the Commer 


ators, that Field, the player, 


nn thamriter of dhe ddt I l be- 
fore the year 1641, though I have not been 


able to diſcover either his will, or the date 


of his burial. It is a: remark of Anthony 


Wood, which applies pertinently to Field, 
the poet· player: © So it is, and always has 
been, that poets e _ N80 * 
„„ I hos 
JounUnpzzwoop 0 40 held | 
woody the ſame: courſe, e e as 


£74 % Mal. Shak. P. 2. of vol. i. p. Be. 
PP Biog. Dram. 1. v. . 2 
Nathaniel 


_—_—— for the BELIEVERS. #74 


Nathaniel Field. Underwood was alſo one 
of the Children of the Chapel; He per- 
formed in Cynthia r Revels, during the year 
1600; in the Poetaſter, during 1601 ; with 
| the King's Servants, he played 1 in the Aleby- | 
niſt, in 1610, and in Catiline, in 1611: and 
| he repre ſented Delio, in The Dutcheſs" of 
Malfy, in 1623. In this year, when Ni- 
colas Tooley made his will, he kindly for- 
| gave Underwood the ſeveral ſums of money, 
which were due by him to the teſtator. Un- 
derwood had the honour to be one of the 
performers of Shakſſ peare 's characters, and 
enjoyed the benefit of being a fellow ſharer 
in the Globe, Blackfriars, and Curtain, The- 
atres. He died, in January 16245; leav- 
ing five children, who had before loſt their 
mother; and now, had only their father's 
| © kind fellows, his ver Genet Servant“ to 
protect their infant weakneſs. OE 
WI IIIA EccrLesTone was alſo one 
of the King's Servants, and equally repte- 
| ſented with them Shakſpeare's characters at 
the Globe, and at their uſual houſe, in the 
Blaekffiarb. He played in the  Althymift,” 


during 
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during 1610, and, during the [ſubſequent 
year, in Catiline. Nicolas Tooley, with 
his uſual benevolence; forgave Eecleſtone, 
in 1623, all the debts, which were due to 
him. He diſappeared, before the 6th of 
May, 1629, at which time he was no longer 
one of the King's players; but, I haye not 
been able to find his will in the regiſters, 
either of the Biſhop of London, or of the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury. He, who ads 
an inſignificant part, on the ſtage. of life, 
cannot hope to be long remembered, while fo 
many men of greater eminence are daily dil 
appearing from the public eye. 
Josxrn . TayLoR. is ſaid by tradition, 
which is not ſupported by cireumſtances, to 
have played Hamlet, and Iago, when theſe 
characters were firſt . repreſented ; to have 
performed True Wit, in the Silent Woman, 
and Face, in the Alchymft ; though this aſ- 
ſertion is not confirmed by Ben Jonſon him- 
ſelf, The player- editors ranked Joſeph 
Taylor, however, among thoſe, who had 
the honour to repreſent Shakſpeare's charac- 


ters. He is ſaid to have been at the head of 
the 
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the Lady Elizabeth's. players, in 1614. 
Whatever parts he may have ated, before 
the year 1623. he was ſtill poor, and lows 
When the kind-hearted Nicolas Tooley, in 
that year, made his will, he directed that, 
„ Whereas I ſtand bound for Joſeph Taylor, 
« as his ſurety, for payment of ten pounds, 
« or thereabouts, my Will is, that my Ex- 
« ecutors, ſhall out of my eſtate pay that 
debt for him, and diſcharge him out of 
that bond.“ It is remarkable, that 
Tooley does not call Taylor, a fellow. 
Certain it is, however, that he was enume- 
rated among the King's Players, on the 6th 
of May, 1629, next to Hemmings, and 
Lowin. In this year, he performed the 
part of Paris, the tragedian, in Maſſinger's 
Roman Actor, at the private Playhouſe,” in 
the Blackfriars, with the King's Servants. 
Among other wits, Taylor prefixed ſome 
encomiaſtie verſes, to his long known. 
and loved friend, Mr. W g 8 
upon his Roman Allor- a 490; 


5 5 
Rut, why 1* ume 15 hee, ae Ak 
es to profeſs our ayes ee e 
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Which to this Tragedie muſt give'my teſt ; 
In 1629, Taylor played the - Duke, in 
Carlell's Deſerving Favourite: In ti zo, he 
repreſented Mathias, a Knight of Bohemia, 
in Maſſinger's Picture, © a true Hungarian 
Hiſtory.“ From this epoch, during many 
years, Joſeph Taylor acted, a conſpicuous 
part, as one of the chiefs of the King's 
Company, with Lowin, and Swanſton; In 
September 1639, he was appointed the 
Yeoman of the Revels, under Sir Henry 
Herbert, who found him an intelligent aſ- 
ſiſtant. Taylor was one of the ten players, 
who, in dedicating Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Comedies and Tragtdies to the Earl of Pem- 
broke, in 1647, ſpoke with feeling recollec- 
tion of the flowing compoſitions of the 
then expired ſweet ſwan of Avon, 'Shat- 
0 ſpeare.” Taylor died, in 1654, at a very 
advanced age, indeed, if he » 4408 

Hamigy, in 139. if 
RoBErT BENFIELD appears to dave come 
late into the King's Company, and to have 
N e. but en. of Shak- 
* : * 3 
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ſp eare's characters. 15 He appeared, Aicinecy, 
among the King's. Flayers on che 6th of 
May, 1629. He buſtled through ſeveral 


parts of no great difficulty; but he ſeems to 
have never riſen above the general level of 


the Harlotry players. He lived to be 


one of the ten comedians, who, in 1647. 
dedicated to Philip, the Earl of Pembroke 
and Montgomery, Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Comedies and Tragedies; but I have not 
found any memorial of his laſt er ge of 


his final End. bin nity) 


RIcHARD Lene ee early 3 
action, to repreſent Shak - 


into life, and into 
ſpeare's characters, in the ſame ſcenes, with 
Hemings, and Burbadge. In 1611, he acted 
with them, and the King's other players, in 

Ben Johnſon's Catiline. Even as late as 
1616, he repreſented female characters, long 
after the Puritans had ex hauſted their malig- 


| nity, in thundering out anathemas againſt 


ſuch ſuppoſed profanations. In 1623; when 
Nicolas Tooley was diſpoſing of his property 
by will, he gave, to Sara Burbadge, the 
. daughter of his late Maſter, Richard Bur- 


e badge, N 


* 
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badge, that ſome of twenty nine pounds, 
and thirteen ſhillings, which was owing 
«/to him by Richard Robinſon.” He ap- 
peared i in the fourth place among the King's 
players, on the 6th of May, 1624. He 
joined with the nine other players, in the 
dedication of Beaumont and Fletcher's plays, 
in 1647. There is a ſtory told by Mr. Ma- 
lone, which is repeated by Mr. 'Steevens, 
that General Harriſon killed Robinſon, dur- 
ing the civil wars; the general crying out 
with a fanatical tongue, when he gave the 
ftroke of death ; ** curſed” is he that doth 
the work of the Lord negligently(y). But 
the fact is, which is more credible than the 
ſtory, that Richard Robinſon died, quietly, 
at London, in March, 1647, and was buried, 
without an Anathema, in * ee St, 
_ Anne's, Blackfriars (2). 2 
Joux SCHANEE | was a ; comedian 5a 


4 


11h ”) * OR? 1793, vol. i. p. ER 
(z) The Pariſh Regiſter, exprefaly; 3 hat | 
Richard Robinſon, a Player, was buried, on the 23d 08 
March, 1646-7 : So that there can ' be no ent about 


the identity of the perſon. 


" Inferior 
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inferior caſt | though he is ranked among 
thoſe players, who had the honour of repre- 
ſenting Shakſpeare's characters. He acted 
the Curate in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Scornful Lady, duringtheyear 1616. Schanke 
was a writer, as. well as an actor: And pro- 
duced a comedy, called Schaiike's Ordinary, 


in March, 1623-4 (a). He ſtood the fifth, 
in the liſt of the King's Players, in May, 


1629. He was alſo one of Prince Henry's 


Company. But, he died, probably, before 
the year 164) 3 though I have not been able 


to diſcover the time, or place, of his death, 
or the will of this poetical player, who 
like other poets,” had little to leave behind 
him, to his fellows, or relations. l 
Joux Rics has ſtill leſs” pretenſions to 
tame, though he, too, performed ſome of 


Shakſpeare's characters. He acted the part 


of Peſcara, in the Dutcheſs of Malfy, 
during the Fs, 1633. He probably died 


a) The derade for this 1 ſtands this, 1 88 Wr 
Herbert's Regiſter: For the King's Company ; 


Shanke's .Onliany, written by Panter himſelf, * 
*16th March, 1623 g 


* 1 f before 


23275 427 3 8 
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before the year 1629; as he does not ap- 
pear in the Liſt of the King's Players, at that 
epoch; yet, have I not found the date of 


his deceaſe, nor the record of his teſtament. 


Joun Lowin, who was probably born 


in 1576, ſeems firſt to have appeared upon 
the Stage in Ben Jonſon's Sefanus, with 
Burbadge, and Shakſpeare, i in 1603, after the 
acceſſion of King James. In the ſubſequent 
year, he came out with Burbadge, and Slye, 
in tbe Indufion to Webſter and Marſton's 
Malcontent. 1 he traditions, which have 
been handed down by Wright, and Roberts, 
about Lowin's repreſentations of Falſtaff, 
Hamlet, and Henry VIII. cannot be true, if 
applied to any preceding period to the ac- 
ceſſion of Charles I. More experienced 
Actors performed Shakſpeare's characters, 
when they were. firſt preſented to the 


public. He certainly played in the Fox of 


| Jonſon, i in 1605, in the Alcbymiſt, during 


1610, and in Catiline, during 1611. He 


ſtood the ſecond in the enumeration of the 
King's players in the Liſt of 1629, after 


* and before Taylor. In the ſar- 


caſtic 


* . 
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cCaſtic verſes, which were addreſſed to Ben 


Johnſon, in conſequence of his inſolent 
treatment of the public, it is faid : 8 


« Let Lowin ceaſe, and Taylor ſcorn to touch 
« The loathed tage ; for thou haſt made it ſuch.” - 


Theſe two players certainly became the 
chiefs of the King's Company, after the ſe- 
ceflion of Condel, and Hemmings, about 
the year 1627. In December, 1624. this 
whole company, with Lowin, and Taylor; 
at their head, 'were obliged to make a ſub- 
miſſion to Sir Henry Herbert, for acting 
the play, called The Spani/he Viceroy, with- 
out his licence; as Maſter of the Revels. 
At a ſubſequent period, Lowin and Swan“ 
ſton were obliged to aſk Sir a s par- 
don, „for their ill manners.“ In 1647, 
Lowin, and Taylor, ſtood at the head of 
the ten player-editors of Beaumont and 
Fletcher's dramatical folio. In 16 525 theſe. 
two concurred in publiſhing, as a trifling 
reſource; during the miſerits of the grand 
rebellion, The wild gooſe chaſe of Fletcher. 
During a very advanced age, Lowin, for a 
wh Ye an inn, at Brentford, called 

| Ng: The 


— 
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The Three Pigeons. And, he finiſhed his 
lengthened career of life, being buried in the 
cemetery of St. Martin' s in the F ields, on 
the 18th of March, 16 58-9, when adminiſ- 
tration to his goods was granted to Martha 
Lowin, who was n either his . 
or his daughter. (6) 5 

Such were the players, 2 in conjunc- 
tion with thoſe more celebrated perſons, 
whom 1 formerly mentioned (c), were the 
actors, that repreſented Shakſpeare's charac- 
ters, either when his dramas firſt appeared, 
or when the original players had retired 
from the ſcene. It was little foreſeen, by 
any of them, that Shakſpeare's name would 
emblazon theirs; that their fame would be 
carried along the oblivious ſtream, of time, 
borne up by his ſtrength, and eternized by 
the immortality of his renown,  _ 

It muſt be allowed, however, that both 
the actors, and the dramatiſts, owed great 
obligations to the FLY: Ss 808; to 


Wo TE 
N 1 * 
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(4 Apology, 422 to 461. 
Parliament 
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Parliament, for their ſeveral regulations of 
the ſcene; though they were not always 
grateful to their beſt friends, who ſupported 
their uſefulneſs, if at the ſame time they 
corrected their abuſes. The gentle Shak- 


ſpeare ſometimes touched his ſuperiors with 
Jonſon. was 


a fine edged lancet : _ Ben 
prompted, by his, natural ruggedneſs, to 
ſtrike them with a butcher' s cleaver. In 
this manner, did he attempt to reſiſt the 
Privy, Council's order, in June 1600, (. for 
« the reſtraint. of the immoderate uſe. of 
66 Playhouſes.” In his Poetaſter, which 
was acted, in the ſubſequent year, by the 
children of the Chapel, he made Tucca 


ſay,z 5 Thou ſhalt have a monopoly of play- 5 


«© ing confirmed. to thee and thy Covey, un- 
« der the Emperor's, broad Seal for this 


6 Service (a)! ee 8. Aa amn incited 


5044 Z1 101 £444 V 
I 3 
(d) By not i. 7 5 there had Vw fo a re- 
ſtraint on the number of Playhouſes, the learned Whal- 
boy ſuppoſed, that awkward ſtroke of the moroſe Jon- 


ſon «4 to have been a High; gird at the practice of mono- 


1 5 


& polies, 1 now leben) growing into uſe.“ [Whalley 3 
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the playhouſe | proprietors to perſevere in 
oppoſing a ſalutary meaſure; and their per- 
ſeverance, in obſtinate error, induced the 
Privy Council to enforce, by ſeverer | Ahunc. 
tions, an uſeful regulation. ? 

It is from thoſe regulations, as they ſtand 
| recorded, in the Council Regiſters, and the 
Statute Book, that we now know ſo many 
theatrical facts, which gave riſe to the 
many conjectures of the hiſtorians of our 
ſtage. It was not known, or at leaſt, had 
been little noticed, that, by a regulation of 
the fanatic Mary, which had been enforced 
by the wiſer Elizabeth, plays had been 
looked into, and reviewed, even before 
Shakſpeare came out into ſceni ic life. This 
circumſpection, in reſpect to the morals of 
youth, was carried to the two Univerſities 
about the time, that Shakſpeare began to 
write for the ſtage. From their attention 
to P's the Fee PE 


1 1 * _ y 
PI 2 
I C000 


Edit. 2. v. 99. Tt cannot be too often repeated, that 
one fact is worth a thouſand pages | or erudite con- 


jeQure, | 
| beth 
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:abeth extended their care to'the intereſts 
of religion : As early as 1578, ſtage playing 


was forbidden in Lent ; and in 1587, the 


acting of plays, at the theatres, was prohi- 


bited on Sundays. Forall thepurpoſesof honeſt 


recreation, the number of playhouſes was 
reſtrained' to two, in 1600, the year when 
the bright Sun of woes fm. wa to TEL in 
Chute "3? 

The dawn f new rele TRAY with 
it uncommon changes in the ſcenic world. 
The contemporaries of Shakſp peare, who, at 
that epoch, were placed under a better re- 
gimen, almoſt all diſappeared, with the 
effluxion of time, before the demiſe of 
James, in 162 5. It is a curious fact, that 
at this epoch, tlie "eſtabliſhed Companies 
of London ſtrolled often into the country; 
owing, no doubt, to the multiplicity of aſſo- 


ciated players, and the paucity of attractive 


plays (e). A ſtill more remarkable fortune 


(c) It appears "hom Sir Henry Herbert $ Official Re- 
giſter, that on the uſt of July, 1625, he granted a Con- 


firmation of the King's Company's Patent to anc fo 


5 attendid | 


a year, u 18 T. p. 120. 
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attended the Playhouſes than the actors. 

In 1589, there exiſted in, and about, Lon- 
don, only two; The Theatre, and the Cur- 
ain (J): Before the year 1629, there were 
erected, notwithſtanding every oppoſition, 
fifteen additional Stages, or Common Play- 
| houſes, though theſe did not all exiſt, dur- 
ing the ſame period. In 1613, the Globe 
Theatre was burnt, by the negligent diſ- 
br af a So of ordnance, during 


OH) In Martin's $ Mantl's  Minde, a "Ga 3 
which was printed, in 1589, without the name of the 
publiſher, it was ſaid, ſcoffingly : * And the other now 
« wearie of our State mirth, that for à pemnie may have 
far better by odds, at the Theater, and Curten, and 
6 any blind playing houſe, every day.” —This whim- 
ſical writer, is ſuppoſed to have been Thom Naſh :— 
« And this hath made the young youths his [Martins] 
* ſons to chafe above meaſure eſpecially with the play- 
ers, whom ſaving their liveries (for indeed they are 
% her Majeſties men, and theſe not ſo much as her 
« good ſubjects) they call rogues, for playing their en- 
44 zerludes; and aſſes, for travelling all day for a pennie.” 
— Theſe Extracts ſhew better, than has yet been done, 
the number of the Play-houſes, and the price of ad- 
miſſion to them, about the year 1589, being the æra, 


aa of Shakſpeare $ acquaintance with the ſtage. 
the 
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the acting of Henry VIII; but, it was re · 
built, in the ſubſequent year, in a more 
commodious form, and with more ſplendid 
decorations. In 1617, the Fortune The- 
atre, in Golden- Lane, was alſo burnt, by 
negligence; but, was ſoon rebuilt, in a 
handſomer ſtyle. Five Inns, or Common 
Oſtleries, were converted into Play-houſes; 
alſo a Cockpit, and St. Paul's ſinging 
School; a Theatre was ere&ed in the 
Blackfriars; and during the year 1629, 
| another was eſtabliſhed, in the White- 
friars (g). While Playhouſes were thus 
deſtroyed, and built; while the managers 
of public amuſements did not yield prompt 
| obedience to public Authority; Sir Wil- 
| liam Davenant was empowered, on the. 
26th of March, 1639, to erect a new 
Theatre, near the Three King's Ordinary, 
| in Fleet Street: But, on ſome diſagreement 
with the Earl of Arundel, the Landlord, 
D'Avenant was obliged to relinquiſh a 
project, which he was ere long enabled 
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to proſecute, in a different place, and 
form G0. | 5 
; The 


mT The admirers of the Stage, al the lovers of 8 
be glad to peruſe the Document, by which D' Avenant 
obliged himſelf to relinquiſh his purpoſe of building a Play- 
houſe in Fleet Street, which was copied from the original; 
and which was obbigingly communicated by Mr. Craven 
Ord: —_— ; 2 4 ; 

This Indenture a hs cn 1 day of Otober in the 
fifteenth yeare of the Raigne of our Soveraigne Lord Charles 
by the grace of God of England, Scotland, France, and 
Ireland King Defender of the faith &c. Annoq Dm 1639. 
| Between the faid King's moſt Excellent Ma“ of the fiſt 

part and William; D*Avenant of London Gent. of the 
Cn.” Whereas the ſaid King's . moſt excellent 
Ma" by his highnes Letters patents under the great Seal 
of England bearing date the ſix and twentieth day of March 
laſt paſt before the date of theis preſents Did give and graunt 
unto the ſaid William D* Avenant his Heirs Executors Ad- 
miniſtrators and Aſſignes full power licenſe and. authority 
that he they and every of them by him and themſelves and 
by all and every ſuch perſon or perſons as he or they ſhall 
depute or appoint, and his and their labourers ſervants and 
workmen ſhall and may lawfully quietly and peaceably frame 
erect new build and ſett up upon a parcell of ground lying 
neere unto or behinde the three Kings ordinary in Fleet 
Streete in the piſh of St. Dunſtans in the Weſt Londor, 
or in St. Brides London, or in either of them, or in any 
other ground in or about that place, or in the whole Streete 
| aforeſaid 
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The internal economy of the Stage, 
which our theatrical hiſtorians have labour- 


aforeſaid already allotted to him for that uſe or in any other 
place that is or hereafter ſhall be aſſigned and allotted out to 
the ſaid William D*Avenant by the Right Honor®* Thomas 
Earle of Arundle, and Surry Earle Marſhall of England or 
any other His Ma Commiſſion” for building for the 
time being in that behalfe a Theater or Playhouſe W. ne- 
ceſlary tyring and retyring roomes and other places conveni- 
ent conteyning in the whole forty yards ſquare at the moſt 
wherein plays muſicall enterteynm* ſcenes or other the like 
preſentments may be p'ſented by and under certaine pro- 
viſors or condicons in the ſame conteyned as in and by the 
ſaid Lres patents whereunto relacon being had more fully 
and at large it doth and may appeare: Now this Indenture 
witneſſeth and the ſaid William D*Avenant doth. by theis 
preſents declare his Ma“ intent meaning at and upon the 
graunting of the ſaid Licenſe - was and is that he the ſaid 
William D'Avenant his heires Executors Adminiſtrators 
nor Aſſignes ſhould not frame build or ſett up the ſaid 
Theater or Playhouſe in anie place inconvenient and that 
the ſaid parcell of ground lying neere unto or behinde the 
Three Kings Ordinary in Fleet Streete in the ſaid pariſh 
of St. Dunſtans in the Weſt London, or in St. Brides 
London, or in either of them or in any other ground in or 
about that place or in the whole Streete aforeſaid, And is 
ſichence found inconvenient and unfitt ſor that purpoſe, 

therefare the ſaid William D*Avenant doth for himſelſe his 
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ed to diſplay, though not in abſolute clear- 
neſs; may receive ſome illuſtration from the 
ſarcaſm of a ſatiriſt, during King James's 
reign, who has been little noticed, by our 


Heires Executors Adminiſtrators and Aſſignes and every of 

chem covenante promiſe and agree to and W of ſaid Sove - 
raigne Lord the King his Heires and Succeſſers That he the 
ſaid William Davenant his Heires Executors Adminiſtrato” 
nor Afﬀignes ſhall not nor will not by vertue of the ſaid 
[Licenſe and Authority to him granted as aforeſaid frame 
erect new build or ſett up upon the ſaid parcell of ground in 
Fleet Streete aforeſaid or in any other part of Fleet Streete 
a Theater or Playhouſe, nor will not frame, erect, new 
build or ſett up upon any other parcell of ground lying in 
or neere the Citties or Suburbs of the Citties of London or 
Weſtm any Theater or Playhouſe unles the ſaid place ſhall 
be firſt approved and allowed by warrant under His Ma" 
ſigne manuell or by writing under the hand and ſeale of the 
ſaid Right Hon®* Thomas Earle of Arundell and Surrey. 
In Witneſs whereof to the one p* of this Indenture the faid 
William D'Avenant hath ſett his Hand & Seal * 
Veare firſt above written. 


William D*Avenant. L. 8. 

Signed Sealed and Delivec dg 

in the preſence of © 
Edw. Penruddoks 


Michael Baker. . 
ſcenic 
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ſcenic - writers. In Follies Anatomy, by 
Henry Hutton, it was ſaid, ſarcaſtically Wh 


« Blackfriers, or the Paris. garden bears, 

« Are ſubjects fitteſt to content your ears. 

« An amorous diſcourſe, a Poet's wit 

Doth humour beſt your melancholy fit. 

« The Globe to morrow acts a pleaſant play, 

« Tn hearing it conſume the irkſome day: 

Go take a pipe of To, the crowded ſtage 

« Muſt needs be graced with you and your page: 

« Swear for a place with each controlling fool, 

And ſend your hackney ſervant for a ſtool.” ? 
Whether Henry Hutton lived to write more 
of Follies Anatomy, at a later period, I am 
unable to tell : Another wit of an higher 
vein of humour found abundant materials, 
for his ſatyric muſe, during ſubſequent 
ſcenes of religious, and political, Conten- 
tion, „ when civil dudgeon firſt ran 
* high.” The remnant of the commons 

of England; in ſetting forth, parliamen- 

tarily, their own merits, to the general 
aſſembly of the Kirk of Scotland, boaſted, 


that woods had e all —_ Os 


(i) Printed for Walbank, 1619 wh een eld | 
and 
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and interludes, - the nurſeries: »of-- vice, 
« and gages Bur e ood y 


—— af X. — 
Or rus MASTER or run Ava 
HOWEVER curious this ſubje& be in 
itſelf; becauſe it is ſo much connected with 
our amuſements ; I fear I can add little to 


what I have formerly ſtated, either'to gra- 


tify curioſity, by new notices, or to amuſe 
the fancy, by more attractive views of an 
agreeable ſubject. N | 
The reign of a Monarch, who reformed 
ancient eſtabliſhments, with a very rough 
hand, gave origin to this eſtabliſhment 
of the Revels, which was plainly ; a depart- 
ment of the Lord Chamberlain 8 Office (a). 


(4 In u Letter kroch tlie Weile bf Commons in England 


tothe General en e 8 
in 1648. 


(a) In the Apology, p. 473 6 with. that to the 


Lord Chamberlain belonged the high fuperintendance of 
Gronations, Funerals, and Cavalcades : T now find, how- 


ever, that the Heralds, who are the proper Judges of ſuch 
points, doubt, whether the Lord authority 


The 


I to Coronations, 


in 1559, had the rule of ee revel. 
lers, during four-reigns: ? Fg 8 5 


40 Of wondrous changes of a fatal ſcene, ne 


Still varying to the laſt,” (8), 


In thoſe various CL anges, Sir Thomas : 
Cawarden partook. of his full ſhare, both of 


merriment, and misfortune. After exhi- 
biting before the gloomy Court "ow Mary, 
in April 15 56, „A notorious. maſh of Al- 


% maynes, Pilgrymes, and lrimùmen,“ he 
fell into diſgrace (c). Whether it were, 
that the . down of St. Anne's Church | 


gave offence to. the ruling powers, WhO 


were e 15 religious zeal, 95 kno ow 


dop, "Fate. 1683. 3 faid, 
There is a pariſh church of St. Anne, within the pre- 


« einct of the Blackfyeri, which was' pulled down with 
* the Frier church, by Sir Thomas Carden: But in the 


« raigne of Queene Mary, he being forced to find a church 
* to the inhabitantes, allowed them a lodging chamber 
* above a ſtaire, which ſince that time, Hane 
© yeare 1597». 3 . ee e 


(e) n i” | 5 
0 7 7 
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Wee . the epoch of this new. 
eſtabliſhment, for the regulation of public 
Sports. Sir Thomas Cawarden, who died 
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not: But, it is certain, that he was obliged 
by the Privy Council, on the 7th of July 
1556, to enter into à recognizance of 


£4650," to make his perſonal appearance, 


at a given time. He we umii de the 
Priſon of the Fleet, on the 1 ch uf May, 


1557. And, having made no acknow- 
ledg ment '« of his ill miſbehaviour to the 


6 [ne he was committed on the 14th 
of June 155 7, to cloſe. priſon, With only 
one. ſervant, who was alſo ſhut : up with 
him in rigorous confinement (4). From 
this hard impriſonment, he ſeems to have 
been relieved, by the r Ne nd of 


| a new reign. 


Sir Thomas Landen was weceelel by 
Sir Thomas Berenger, or Benger, the ſe. 
cond Son of Robert Berenger of Marlbo- 


rough, in Wiltſhire, by Agnes, the Daugh- 


ter of William Vavaſor of Spaldington, 
ry e Toy After pans. ty * 


* 


e [A dl ts ppt ih Pri Come Regt | 
of thoſe dates. TA 
1 Col. Her. Vine. Bucks N o. 13h, fol. 13 


nour 


or THR REVELS.] for the BE LLEVERS. rate 1956 
nour of Knighthood, in 1553.0, -Benger 


became the ſuceeſſpr of Cawarden, both 


in his troubles, and this office. In 154. 


Sir Thomas Benger being aceuſed of Miicb- 
craft was committed to the ꝓriſan of the 
Fleet, with only his Servant, Hutton, to at- 
tend him. On the {7th of July 15855 he 
was bailed. On ithe 21th pf April 1 557, 
he was again brought before the Friyy 


Council; was, once more committed to the 


lame priſon: And, he Was, ſoon after, ſent 
to the Aſſizes at Oxford, Whereche Was pro- 
| bably acquitted of whatever Crime he Was 

accuſed (g) is, ſuſferings under Mary 
were probably conſidered, When he Ws 
appointed Maſter of the Revels, by Eliza- 
beth, in Januaty 1359 - 0. During the 
rule of Benger, he Had the ſatisfaction to 
ſee a progreſs in the Drama, from ande 


eg to more mature formation, be- 


l I c F oy l 2 A I. ” . y 1 
e mw 10 77 RN 8 


( f ) Seat rn PINE: Meno, vol. 


ii, Apx, It, is quoted, miſtakingly, for vol. iii. Apx. 7 10 
(z) Couneil-Regiſters, in the time of 1 ES: 257 
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fore the genius of Shakſpeare had produced 
a Tragedye, Comedye, or Hiſtorye, or our 
Poet's Witchery had enlivened the gloom 
of the ancient moralities of the" Engliſh 
Stage. Having lived to behold "awendrous 
changes, in the varying ſcene, Benger died 
in March 1577; without having enjoyed 
any ne, or Foote "GO wy 
(wealths! ine i n 
Edmund Tinney, be is Gd Magister 
Ludorum, in the Regiſters of the Herald's 
College, ſueceeded the feeble Benger, in 
July 157 (00. Tilney, who died in Octo- 
ber 1610, lived however to ſee, with more 
ſatisfaction, than his predeceſſor felt, in- 
maturity carried nearer to perfection, and 
"with more vigour of mind to obtain a for- 
mal declaration of the precedence of his 
s wer He aw the _ _— by 
FFF the 
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50 K a curious account of the ME AN Hearne's 

. Langteft, v. ii. p. 670-75. Edmond Tilney, the / Maſter 

of the Revatgs is 4d go have: been ho fog of mens not 
of Philip. 5 


(i) [The Sl Certificate of the 3 of the 


| Maſter of the Revels was extracted from the Records of the 
: College 
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the higheſt Authority, and the Dramas 3 
review Mes 40 ili 1 quiet, and 


„ godly, : 


Ceram yt gg of Fc Tor; 5 
end, Windſor.] | 
Whereas ' Edmond Tylney Efquier,. Maifter- of 5 
Queenes Ma Office of the Revells, hath in regard of 
ſome controverſies lately growne betweene him and others 
for the p'cedency of theire offices being yerie unwilling as 
he ſaieth eyther to p'judice his ſaid office and his ſucceſ- 
ſors therein, or to challeng y* unto himſelfe  y* juſtly 


zppteyneth vnto others: Required vs by vertue of our | 


offices to ſett downe truly y* place of his ſaid office: ac- 
cording vnto our beſt Recordes concerning the ſame: Wee 
therefore Garter. Clarenceux and Norrey Kings at Armes 
doe ſignifie by way of certificat vnto whome it ſhall con- 
cerne y* y* ordering and directing of all Princely Triumphes 
and Revells having ever bin an office of ſpeciall Regarde 
and Accompt as well in forraine contries as within this 
realme: And becauſe y* cheiſe Comanders thereof have 
likewiſe bin placed in theire precedency accordingly that in 
regard of the p'miſſes it was thought good by y Right 
Honorable y* L. Burghley Lord High Treaforer of Eng- 
land and Deputy Earle Marſhall for y* tyme aſſiſted w* S* 
Chriſtoper Hatton Lord Chancello of England and Henry 
L. of Hunſdon L. Chamberlen to the Queenes Ma** y* then 
were w* others com̃yſſions for thoſe cauſes aſſigned by Her 
Ma" in Anno 1588 y* y* faid Maifter of y* Revels ſhould be 
cheese 
A n 
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4 * godly, learned, men.” He had' the ho. 


nur 5 peruting Shakſpeare's* plays, as 
they came from bis plaſtic hand; and had 


the gratification to behold Shakſpeare's cha. 


racers, as they were repreſented. by Bur- 
badge, Hemmings, and Oondel; whos un. 
happily, did fiot leave: 


225 — better race to bring 
C Into their vacant room.” 


„ 1 


Wirh the conſent of Tilney, no . 
and by his recommendation, perhaps, 
George Bucke, his Rinſtan, obtained a 
reverſionary grant of the Office of the Re- 
vells, in June 1603.; at which time, he was 


knighted, and by or eee one of the e King $ 


ond yet notw'ſianding according vnto Y ; of 1 Y 
office as he was by theiee L. placed in y. tecorde at | 
ratefied vnder theire L” handes : Whereby Y faid By 


mond Tylney Eſquier Maiſter of the Revells is to mynßle 


w thoſe Knightes Officers yt have theire p 'cegencies before 
al other Batchelor Knightes accordingly: And w* Record 
being our cheife and laſt Warrant may not t be altered or 
infringed but by y* the like authority otherwiſe then by the 
ſaid Maiſter of y* Revells owne curteſie and diſcrecon as 
wee conceive y* ſame : Gyven from our office this xxyi" th of 
December in the xlii Foe of Her Ma“ Raigne. 

Gentlemen 
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In 1605, Sir George Bucke: attended the 
Lord Admiral Howard, on his ſplendid 
embaſſage to Spain; wherein he was ac- 
companied among other attendants, by 
four Lords, and twenty-ſix Knights (0. 
Soon after his return from Spain, Sir 


George began to act, as aſſiſtant to Til- 
ney 3 Wich- fever of the Dramas of 
| e. 


() Apology, 488: What was fad, 3 chat * of 
Sir John Bucke being attainted for helping Richard to a 
horſe on Boſworth-field, I have now reaſon to doubt, 
though Sir George Bucke had ſtated this, an a fact, in 
his Hiſtory of Richard the Third, 

(2) Old Biograph. Brit. 4th vol. p. 2579. 

(in) The firſt play, which appears in the Regiſters of 
the Stationer's Company, as licenſed by Sir George 
Bucke, was the #leire, on the 21ſt of November 1606: 
On the 29th of June following, Mr. Tilney licenſed 
Cupid's Whirligigge : and on the 4th of October 1608» 
Mr. Segar, the Deputy of Sir George, licenſed 4 Mad 
World my Mafters. Theſe dates ſhow, with ſufficient 
diſtinctneſs, when Sir George Bucke began to act, as 
an aſſiſtant, and when as a' principal, in the office of 
the Revels: And theſe dates alſo correct what was 
laid, on this ſubject in the Apology, p. 488-9, and 

O4 confute 
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Shakſpeare, Sir George Bucke licenſed: for 
ri g ee he ee an = of them 
32032 | 2 for 


confute what was Hated 4 fe Malope,) in his Shall. 

peare, vol. i. p*. ii. p. 45. 

The following plays were licenſed by Sir Georg 

Bucke, as appears by the Stationer's Regiſters: | 

1606 6 May - The Flere, provided Authority 
'21 November By ö called, 

The Flere. 
160% 10 April - The Tragicall Life and Death 
„„ of Claudius Tiberius Nero. 


| a5 | [Anon] 
20 April The Whore a Babylon. 
22 April + The Faire Mayde ng the Ex» 
change. e 


ꝙ May +» The Phoenix. 
15 May - A Comedy called weren 
Terme. 1 | 

20 May Die Woman Hater; as it hath 
been lately acted by the Chil- 
| dren of Powle. 

3 June The Tragedye of Buſye Dam- 

4 boiſe, made by George Chap- 
£5 : man, 

29 June The Travilles of the Three En- 
| gliſn Brothers: As it was 


layed at the Curten. 
. J 
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for publication. He appears to 1 been 
% man well ee and well read. 
5 ho 


Laſt July - A Tragedie:— The Miſerye of 
5 . Enforced Marriage. 3 8 

6 Auguſt TR ag of the Flo 
| I | AComediccalled, 1, What you Wl 
October Twoo plaies:— The Revengers 
5 bk _ —4 Trick to n 
i Ober A e ee Thei e of ] 
e Lure. -g-as yt hath beene lately | .—_- 
 afted by the Children of 4s 

Ml.Vajeſty's Revels. + 
16 OQober The Tragedie of Alexander the 
Sixt as it was played before 

his Majeſty. | 
ba 4 plai— T he Merry Duin of 
- Edmonton. © 
26 November mk Willm Shakeſpeare his Hiſ- 
torye of Kinge Lear; as it 
15 ee played before the King's 
MVMiajeſtie at Whitehall upon 
St. Stephens night at Xmaſs 
+++, ++. laſt, byhis Majeſty's Servants, 
FE plwKẽaying uſually at the Globe 
eee 

Ks | 1607-8 
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who governed his ſcenic dominions; during 
difficult times, with great ability. He 
— his adminiſtration to Sir John 


185780 1 The 8 Witti 88 
it hath been acted by the 
children of the Chapell. 
28 March A moſt wytty and merry con- 
5 cCeited Comedie, called I 
No would a thought it : or Law- 
12 April - AB, Humour ol of Breathe. 
21 April The Characters of Twoo Royal 
Maſkes: Invented by Ben 

5 Iuohnſon. 
29 April - The 2d pe. of the convicted 
Courtiſan, or Honeſt Whore. 
20 May The Booke of Pericles Prynce 

| of Tyre. 
| Anthony and Cleopatra. 
' 3 June A Romane Tragedie, called 7 

e '. Rape of Luerece, 
5 June The Conſpiracy and Tragedic 
| of Charles Duke of Byronn: 
Written by Geo, Chapman. 
6 October A playe of The Dumbe Knight. 
1619 10 July - The Temple Maſke.—An. 1618. 
161 6 October The Tragedie of Othello. 


" Ss Aſtley, 


07 THE 1. ] fir i; REI. IE VE ks. Fe 20 


Aſtley, about the end of the year 1621; and 
died, on the 22d of September 1623, as Sir 
Henry Herbert noted in his regiſter ; having 
lived to ſee tlie great ackors of his time, 


ſucccifively go off the Stage, of eee ; 


tion, and of Life. 

It is a fac, which has hitherto been un- 
| known to the moſt diligent inquirers ; and 
which is recorded in Sir Henry Herbert's 
Regiſter, that Sir George Buck's books 
were burnt, though it appears not, whether 
by accident, or deſign (). I fufpe&, how- 
ever, that the MS. hiſtory of Richard, the 
III. which remains, to this day, in the 


Cotton Library, though greatly damaged 


by fire, may have been ſcorched, on that 
fad occaſion, It is much to be lamented, 
that the books, and papers, of ſo ingenious 
a perſon, ſhotild have fallen a 2 to ſo 
relentleſs a a deſttoyet. FE 0 


, (#) On the 3d of May 1624, Sir 1 Herbert 
ſtates, that he had licenſed, without a fre, Fugurth, an 
old play, allowed by Sir Vous Bucke, and 2 ca 

his other books, 1 8 a 

| 1 was 
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I was induced, chiefly, by the ſtrong aſſer- 
tions of Mr. Malone (o), to doubt, whether 
7, be H. Hory of the Reign of Richard III. were 
written by Sir George Bucke, the Maſter 
of the Revels, or by George Buc, his rela- 
tion. Further inquiry has convinced me, 

however, that there can be no controverſy, 
where there is ſatisfactory information. In 

the Catalogue of the Cotton Library, 
which was compiled before the unlucky 
fire, that did ſuch irreparable damage to 
that collection, this MS. is called The 
« hiſtory of King Richard the third com- 
«prized in five books, gathered and writ- 
ten by Sir G. Buc, Knight, Maſter of the 
11 King' s Office of the Revels, and one of 
: the gentlemen of his Majeſty's | Privy 
Chamber; corrected and amended in 
every page.” The original MS. which 
ſtill remains, in the Britiſh Muſeum ()), 
| N it be greatly — by fire, 


— 


; © Shak. 1 vol. p'. ii. p. 47 which contradidt the | 
New Biographia, and Anthony W who were both 


Tight, upon the point, 


) Cott, MS. Tiberius E. X. 5 
e TY clearly 
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clearly proves, that the Cxtalogns f is per- 
fectly accurate. This MS. appears to have 


been the Author's rough draught; as it is 
corrected; by interlineations, and 'eraſe- 
ments, in every page. A parti of the Dedi- 
cation to Sir Thomas Howard, the Earl 
of Arundel, &c. ſtill remains, together with 
« an advertiſement to the Reader, which 
is dated from the King's Office of the 
66 Revelny St. Peter's hill, the of 
1619.” This evidence, chen, is deciſive, 
| in favour of Sir George Buck, as the wal 
Author, againſt Mr. Malone. This Hifory 
was firſt publiſhed, in 1647, by George 
Buck, Eſquire, who ſays, Indeed, in his 
beten to Philip the Earl of Pembroke 
and Montgomery, that he had collected 
_ 1 papers out of their duft : Vet, was 
the publiſher, whether he were'the Son of 
Sir George, or ſome other relation, ſo dif- 
ingenuous, as to, aſſume. the work as his 
own; and ſo intereſted, as to publiſh for 
his own profit, what, certainly, was the 
property of another. It ſeems to have 
been the faſhion, i in n the age of Sir George 
Buck. 
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Buck, to vindicate Richard the III. but 
whether from the [repreſentations of Shak(- 
peare, only, Lam unable to tell: Sir Wil- 
liam Cornewallis, the Younger, who wrote | 
an Eſſaye in prayſe of the French Pockes, 
publiſhed, before the deceaſe af Shakſpeare, 
an Eſſaye, in uindication, and praiſe, of 
0 Wet ). Sir Gauge 
„% «& p „%% aft ont ock. 


oF 

mY I quote Wa the. . Tgroſon ie 
Which was publiſhed, for Hawkins, in 1617 —With 
regard to this curious ſubject, 1 beg leave to ſubjoin a 
paſſage, which I found, written in a hand of, the age of 
James I, on the margin of Ulpian Fulwell's Flower of 
Famę, 1575; herein it treats * of the Batzaile, fought 
at Boſworth, betweene King Henry the Sho and 
5 Richard that then uſurped the Crowne: 
Some peremtory or malicious eee ee blinded 
with ignorance and wanting the vndenſtanding they 
profeſſe to have) are not (only) content, Ike, ſame cob- 
lers to go beyond their laſtes but in their ignorant pre- 
ſumption (being lead (onely) by popular examples, by 
their clark's imputations often defame thoſe that K. 
ſerve praſe (and comendation amongſt .which King 
Rich. iij of famous memery (for all ſuch, yirtues as ma) 
make a, prince praiſe worthy), hath 190 largly (an 
againſt his deſert) taſted of their inveterate ſpleene — 
but a Joſt confutation of all their unjuſt and falſe im 


putations 
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Buck, who will be long W For ; 
his learned labours, and from his Cannec- 
tion with the ſtage, reſigned chis adi - 
niſtration of N een 
in Gr · 2 I ; 
Sir Jul, to eee g u wer 
owing, relingi he management of the 
Revels to Sir — Herbert, even before 
the deceaſe of Sir George Buck (r). Sir 
Henry, no doubt, owed this early appoint- 
ment to the management of the Revels, 
chiefly, to his relation, Philip, the Eatl of 
Pembroke, the Lord Chamber ain. and 
partly to his Brother George Herbert, 
whoſe ee of # coma 8 Rd” TER 
James OP. 1 e 


* „ E * 
Fg „ 4s ox £ £ W 


putations are ly: — wich truth 1 beb's of from that 
Inocent prince by the thrice noble and famous ſcoller 
d. G. Buc: in v bookes which hee hath (with ſpecial 
Knowledge) written in King Richard's . defence _ 
all his malicious foes. | Drus Jovi.” gw 
(r) Apology, 49. 
(5) The ſucceſſor of George Herbert, i in 82 
of Bemerton, dhe Rey". William Coxe, the well known 
9 : | Tart ſt, 
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ILOGY {Or Taz Masrzz 
During the adminiſtration of Sir Henry 


Werburt, the Maſter. of the Revels, as ap- 


pears: from his Official Regiſter, exerciſed 
not only a peculiar juriſdiction over the 


tage, the plays, and the players, but alſo an 
unlimited authority over every other bow ; 


whether natural, or artificial; whether of 


1 ren 9 Fe peg the IE greater 
aa 


Touri, l * 3 me, 5 al 3 of that 
pariſh, « That Mr. George Herbert, Eſquire, Parſon 
<« of Fuggleſton, and Bemerton, was buried the 3d of 
40 March 1632-3: He lies under the Altar, covered 


with a grave - ſtone, without any Inſcription. 


(i) Sir, Henry Herbert granted, on the 20th. Auguſt 


1623, a licenſe gratis, to Johh Williams, and four 
others, to make fhowe of an Elephant, for a year; on the 


Sch of September to make ſhowe of a live Beaver; On 


the gth of June 1638, to make ſhowe of an outlandiſh 


creature, called a Poſſum; a licenſe to a Dutchman to 
ſhow. two Dromedariet, for a year, for which, the li- 
cenſer received one pound; a warrant to Grimes, fot 


| ſhowing the Camell: —On the 14th of Auguſt 1624, a 


licenſe was granted to Edward James | to ſett forth 2 


Showing Glaſs, called the World's inden On che 2jth 


of Auguſt 1623, a licenſe was granted to Barth. Cloys 
with three Aſſiſtants to make ſhow of a Muſe cal Organ, 


with divers motions in it; to make ſhow of an /[talian 
Motion; 


or Tab RannrD) eL. 


power: to: allow, az: diſaliow;,/the: printing 
of books: For licenſes ond all. thaſe ; ar- 
©: } FD" hs 275 Rail A8 ta 2115 40 g eaunts, 


4 
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Maus ; to.ſhow a Looking Glaſs; 5 the Philoſor 


| pher' s 2 to ſhow a Virginal: —A licenſe wag 
granted to Henry Momford, and others, 4 for tum- 
« bling, and vaulting, with other trieb of flight of hand?) 
for: a; prize; at the Bull by Mr. Allen, and Mr. Lewk⸗ 
ner; to William Sands and others o ſhow, the Chass 
„le Morld; to ſhow a motion called the, Creation 
of the 4 7erld; to thow certain Freaks of charging and 
diſcharging a pun ; a a licenſe to Mr. Lowins, on the sch 
ol February 1636, for allowing of a Dutch vautter, at'theit 
Houſes, I the Globe, and Blackfriars} ! A rmaxrant was 
given to Francis Nicolini, an Italian, and his Company, 
to dance on the ropes, to ule Interludes, and maſques, 
and to ſell Ris powders, and balſams := to John Pune« 
teus, a Frenchman, - profefling Plyſel, with ten in his 
Company, to exerciſe the: quality af playing, ſor u year, 
and to ſell, his drugs: On the öth of March, a licenſe 
was given gratis to Alexander Kukelſon to teach the 
art of mufick and dancing, for one ycar; A lieenſe do 
Thomas Gibſon, to make ſhew of pictures in Mar 
And, the maſter of the Revels appears: alſo:ito have 
licenſed books, during the reigns of King James, and 


Charles the, iſt ; he received a fee, ſor allowing Ovid's 


Epiſtles, tranſlated into Engliſh; he received à fte, 
for a book of verſes of my Lord Brook's, called Celia; 
be receive ve. Say le, the been ten ſhillings, for 

12 ae 


210 4 SUPPLEMENTAL Al ASTER 
counts, the Maſter of the ee ee, a 


fes; and a Chriſtmas box of forty ſhillings, 


vm each of the eſtabliſhed theatres. (a) 
Sir Henry Herbert exerciſed thoſe exten- 
five truſts, ducing a long life, through dif- 
ficult times, with great diſcrimination . of 
judgment, and firmneſs; of deciſion. He, 
no doubt, received ſome uſeful aſſiſtance 
from George Wilſon, who was ſworn his 


Majeſty's Servant, and a Groom of his Ma- 


jeſty's Revels, in ordinary, on the ath of 
February, 162-5 (x). Whether this office 


of Groom of the Revels were diſtinct from 


n * - Y 1 _ "5 4 was 
4 Y * # "> W. . LE 4 1 * 4 
S444 4 * « * 1 
$ 3% 


allowing to be printed two other ſmall pieces of verſes, 
done by u boy of thirteen, called Cowley.” | I have now 
given ſufficient. ſpecimens, out of à great variety, 


Which appear on Sir Henry Herbert's Regiſter; in 


order to evince the univerſality of the juriſdiQion, 
which nw, in thoſe times, ICON by the Maſter'of 
the Revels.- EEE, eo h ue 
du) The "Weg Regiſter alſs Wen ab his uſual fee 
for licenſing a play, contrary to What was faid in the 
Apology, p. 520, was twenty ſhillings, _ when he 
had extraordinary trouble in WOO TI and 
then he had forty ſhillings... $97, WLKO? : 
0 en, Herbert's Official Regiters. Wan. 
; a the 
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the Veoman of che Revels, I am unable to 
explain: Certain it is, chat William Hure, 
and after him; Joſeph Taylor, were Yeo 
men of the Rerels, while George Wilfon 
was the With all thoſe helps, Sir 
Henry Herbe ö duty ſometimes ſlept; ow- 
ing to the multifarious nature of his office. 
When the ſeeptre of the ſtage was delivered 
into his hands, there appears from the re- 
cord of his office, to have been four efta-' 
bliſhed companies of players; excluſive of 
ſtrangers, who ſometimes invaded their ter- 
ritories. The players, whether licenſed, or 
unlicenſed, ſeem to have been unruly ſub- 
jets, who required vigilant fuperintendence, . 
and powerful coercion. | Refractorineſs, in 
the governed, generally, produces Tyranny 
in the rulers. During the turbulent period, 0 
which extended from 1623; to 1643, Sir 
Henry exerted the unbounded power over. 
the dramatic world; which Bis royal maf⸗ 
ters were unable 0 exerciſe over the ſtate,” 
On the r2th of May, 1636, warrants wete. 
ſent to the four companies to ſtop the plays; 
on account of the peſt. Owing to the fame 
2 | cauſe, 


2 ASUPPLEMENTAL APOLOGY lor run Maerz. 
cauſe, Sir Henry, upon conference with 
the Earl of Eſſex, the Lord Chamberlain, 
concerning the plague, which had increaſed 
to a hundred deaths a week, ſent warrants, 
by Mr. Louens, on the th of Auguſt, to 
| the ſeveral, playhouſes, for the Purpoſe of 
preventing their. repreſentations: The 
plague, having decreaſed to eighty fix deaths 
a week, induced the Lord Chamberlain to 
open the theatres, for the proſit of the 
players,“ and the amuſement of the people. 
But, they were only opened to be ſhut, 
ere long, by a power, which was full as 
deſtructive as peſtilence. The Ruler of the 
Reyels could exert little authority, when his 
ſubjects were diſperſed, and his realms an- 
nihilated. Anarchy is ſure to .enfeeble, if 
it do not deſtroy. authority. The re · eſta 
bliſhment of his ancient juriſqiction, did not 
re-eſtabliſh his power, even after the re · 
ſtoration had recalled the, ſovereign, . and 
given energy to the laws. The Maſter of 
the Revels, While his power was oppoſed, 
felt himſelf unſupported: And, he was thus 


induced t to retire to the es, of the coun· 
| . 


1 


1 


. 
r ow we 
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try, and the enjoyment of his domain, from 
a ſcene, which he could neither rule, nor 
influence. Advanced to a mellow age, Sir 
Henry Herbert died, in 1673; having go- 
verned, almoſt Hall a nh with en 


diſcretion, a „ 
— Calm r e once, = | 
= a full of peace, now toſt and arblemt" 5 ; 
FF 3 4 — While 


(50 The fabjoined Tunes from Sir Hey ele 
bert's Official Regiſter, are ſubmitted, as a proper ſup- 
plement to what has been ſaid, with regard to the long 
Adminiſtration of that able Officer; and becauſe! oy 
contain ſome new, and ſome curious facts: 

1622 10 May =” A new Play, called, The Blacke 
Lache, was allowed to be acted 
by the Lady HOY? ch 

| $ EN 
10 - A new Play, called, The Wah 

8 Traveller, was allowed to be acted | 
| 1 by the players of the Revels. 
1 b. 1 new Play, called, The Valiant 

Sallaller, allowed ta, be acted by 
MET che Lady Elizabeth's Servants. 3 
10 Jana. a * 3 new, Play, called, The Duche | 


3 


— 


ww 


* 


Tt Painter, and the French Branke, 

_ 50000 of e to be acted by the 

n ral 35 Princes . {Servants Baka Cure 
I tayne. 

13 1623 
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- While the waves were yet heaying, from 
ne late ne, Sir iii ape was. ſuc: 


—y 


— or the Palſgrave »Ployen, a Au 
gedy of Richard the T hird, or 
_ the Engliſh Profit, with the Re- 
formation, written 1 $anmeel 
Rowley. ET 
For the Prince's Players, A French 
Tragedy of the Bellman Parit, 
written by Thomas Dekkirs and 
John Day, for the Company of 
the Red Bull, 
For the Company at the Curtain; 
vo Tragedy of the Plantation of 
Virginia; the profaneneſs to be left 
out, otherwiſe not tolerated. 
For the Prince's Servants of the 
Red Bull; an Oulde Playe, 
called, The Peaceable King ; or 
the Lord Mendall, which was 
formerly allowed by Sir George 


den nh. 


Baucke, and likewiſe by mme. 


21 Auguſt For the Lady Elizabeth's Servants 

een e err pockits An Old Play, 

_ called,” Mate me in London; 

„„ had been formerly l- 
lowed by Sir George Bucke. 

eee Fer the King's Players; a new 

Comedy, 


4 
£F-..- + FR 
1 * * VU f * * * 


a witz but an offer of leſs c diſcretion, with 


more 


1 called, The Maid of 
_ the Mill; written by . | 


and Rowley. 
Þ September For the Lady Elizabeth's Players; ; 


„ a new . Comedy, - called, The 
| ; - 3 bl Marchant, or Come to 
| Sn Gun houſe : Written by 
William Bonen. It was acted 
125 at the Red Bull, and licenſed 
| without my hand to itt; be- 
cauſe they were none of the 
. Jag Company. 
18 September. Far a Company * „ 2 
| new Comedy, called, Come ſee 
2. 4 0 Written vy John 
Deye. 
2 cane, For the Prince's $ Cato . 
3s new Comedy, called, 4 e in 
1 3 RR Feder: Written by Young 
* £ 44 £18 f i703 1 it Johnſon, and Broome. | Theſe 
oy | = 2 the San, and Servant, of 
Ben Jonſon.) 
15 October © For the King's Company, An Old 
tet 5 "ye * called, Mere Piſſemblers 
Mey | Venen: allowed by Sir 
Seer ge Bucke; 5 and . fres 
P 4 from 


5 123 


9 
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| mere facilities. Having ſeen, | during his 
youth, ma * revolutions: in the Mate, and 


Ort h 
* | in 
1 e $ \ Fs k 1 | 
OS. 6D w alterations was allowed by 
ITT 3 | | 1 i for a new play, called, 


* m Devil of Dewgate, or Uſury 
"> LO PBE'S AE L943 GN put to we : Written by Fletcher. 

1623 29 bender Fir or ' the Palſgrave's Players; a 
di rte Sp OTST e Comedy, called, Hard/hifte 
yen Ret V's BY... Huſbands, or Bilboes the beſt 
pas WP IL 1 of Blade, Written bySamuel Rowley. 
n 19 November For the Palſgrave's Players; a new 
; Tragedy, called, Two Kings in 

03 e 9604 ee, © @ Cottage: Written by Bonen. 
F N eps Fer a Strange Company at the 
a eee Red Bull; The Faire fowle one, 
VR RBI HOULD or The bayting of the Fealous 

(Rb LE ee _ Fnight: Written by Smith. 

70 e For the Queen of Bohemia's Com- 


. 8 wt pany; ; The Noble * Bondman : 

W : 1 * l Ly Wide by Philip Meſſenger, 
eee e allowed. co be 
nne printed on the 12th March 1624 


b Doteriber F or the Palſgrave's Players; The 
Hungarian Lion: Written by 


Fil an 74 ers 2 . * n 22 Gunnel. f 1 121 ju . 3: 5 
6 December Fe or the King's Company: Te 


1 „ n Levis Ween: by 
en e BGG ee Mr. e = 
mt 1624 


or reg Revens)]' EI EV.ERS. N 85 217 
in his mature age, various alterations; in 
the ſcenic world, he died, in March, 1683 
the ſtage being then doom'd to feel 


A different Maſter, and a change of time.“ 


_— * 4 
"Ss — n REL, 1 
— 


1614 2 » January / For the | Palſgrave $ N : 
eee Hr iflory of the Dutcheſs of 
wE Suffolk; which being full. of 
| dangerous matter was much re- 
: ps formed by me; I had two 
ae RTE Pounds for my pains: Written 
e e by Mr. Drew. 
6 una | For the Prince's Conjfary ; (The ; 
"Four Sons of Amon; being an 
: Ol Playe, af not of a legible . 
i W e | 
5 26 January For the Palſgrave's RT ; A 
| 5 „ called, The whore in 
E $09 rain. 
3? March For the Cockpit Cabs; ; The 
0 Sun Darling; in the nature of 
ä . 5 a maſque by Deker, and Forde. 
6 April For the Fortune; a new Comedy, 
called, A Match or no Match : 
123 Written by Mr. Rowleye. $7 
5 7 „n "For the Fortune; The Way to con- 
oy bn all Women, or how a Man 
Te nch pleaſe has 1 Written bß 
5 Mr. Gunnel. Nene >; | | 
| 17 April 
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By this change, Charles e 
came n a r ANG Ra = perſon of 


. 195 2 e N 4 + ; more 
, 6 Ly 
[3 


17 April - For the Cockpit; The Renegado, or 
fk 2. Gentleman of Venice: Writ. 
Ca FE aan ten by Meffinger, 
1624 3 Mayr Fer the Prince's Company; A 
„„ 7.7; New They, called, The Madcay : 
, 6.41 WEAR. OF Darwes. 
3 May », A Old Play, called, Fugurth, 
. King of Numidia, formerly al- 
lowed by Sir George Bucke. 
15 My - The Tragedy of Nero was allowed 
1 to be printed. 
21 May. - For the Palſgrave's Company; a 
| Playe, called, Honour in the End. 
Z 27 May For the King's Company; A Co- 
3 medy, called, 4 Wife for 4 
| | Month: Written by Fletcher. 
27 May - For the Prince's Company; A 
. Play, called, The Parracide. 
11 June A new Play, called, The Fairy 
Knight: Written by Forde, and 
Decker. 
3 Septomber For the Cockpit Company; A 
new Play, called The Gaptive, 
| + + Ce on TR Loft recovered : Written 
| September A new Tragedy, called, 4 Lat 
bs % Thy E 8 Muriſier 
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1 Auriler of the Sonn upon the 
Ry Aether: Written by Forde, and 
. of ec A 
15 September For the Palſgrave's 7 FARSI ; A 
Tragedy, called, The Faire Star 
- | . of Antwerp, _ 
14 Ober For the Cockpit Company; A new 
Play, called, The City Night 
| Cap: Written by Davenport. 
15 Oober For the Palſgrave's Company; A 
l Play, called, IM Angell 
Ins King. 
22 Ofaber \For the Palſgrave's 8 A 
ard new Play, called, The Briflowe 
Merchant: Written by Forde, 
oe and Decker. 
31 November For the Cockpit Company ; ; 
new Play, called, The 8 
ment of Love: Written by Maſ- 
Sager. 
For the Palſgrave's Company; A 
new Play, called, The Maſque. 
The maſque book was allowed 
"IE for the preſs; aud was brought 
eee eee 29th 
© Males — 5M 
1625 15 — For the Prince's eber 4 
5 . 
| Prize; 
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equal knowledge of the theatre (a) Under 
different maſters, during five reigns, he en- 
deavoured, by prudent management, to 
correct the profaneneſs, which was ſtill found 
in plays, and to regulate the amuſements 


j E * 


| Prixe; which containing much 
v2 0 2022444 | abuſive matter, was allowed of 
dy me, on condition, that my 
; reformations were obſerved. 
5 February For the King's Company; An 
Came); ELL | Old Play, called, The honeft 
Man's Fortune; the original be- 
ing loſt, was reallowed by me, 
at Mr. Taylor's intreaty, and 
on SOTO to 1 755 me a 
book. 
21 3 For the Cockpit Cy; A 
new Play, called, Love-Tricks 
with mann 


+ Se) Amidſt the penury 1 anecdotes, with 88 to 
Charles Killigrew, I will beg leave to add, that Dry- 
den, ſpeaking of Varronian Satires, ſays that, Among 
* the. Moderns we may reckon the Encomium Moriæ of 
« Eraſmus; Barclay's Euphormio, and a volume of Ger- 
man Authors, which my e friend Mr, Charles 
& Killigrew. once lent me.” - [Dedication'of Juvena!4 

44 | wr of | 


or Tus RxVET s] for de. BELIEVERS. {+ 22 
of the ſeene. At length, dying in an 


* 4785 1 | E 45k 1 PET of 1 +: 4 SF; (907 

"5g ——— — Amazed, bs... nh 
10 Bcheld th" amuſive arch before him by, & 
% Then vaniſh quite away.” 


iy the'deceaſe of Charles Killigrew! the 
diſputed ſceptre was delivered, in June, 
1725, to Charles Henry Lee, a perſon of les 
power, and of more obſcure exiſtence. It 
was, during the unſucceſsful management 
of his enfeebled authority, that the frequent 
rampancy of the revelrout, demanded the 
act, for licenſing the Stage (a). He died, 
in 1744, after ſeeing. various ſhifts of the. 
ſcene; and beholding a new power im- 
pe on it additional reſtraints (56). | 
ee e 82 3 © Solomon 


+ 


"47 eg 


-} 


(0) Apabight EDA 10 N "n 10 the. Gt YET 
(5) I have been aſſured by the Mead Williaw dn 
who is known by his extenſive travels, and is reſpected for 
his literary labours, «That Chatles Henry Let, ine Maſter 
© of the Revels, could not be the fame Charles Henry Lee, 
« whois ſaidto have died, in 1744, leaving a minor widow, 
« the adminiſtration of whoſe effects was granted [on the 
* 24" of January, 1744; Apology 537] to ee 
D' Aranda, the mother and euratrix aſſigned to Martha 
" | Lees the widow of the deceaſt 3 becauſe the faid Charles 
Henry 
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Solomon Dayrolle ſucceeded; as Maſter 
of the Revels, to Charles Henry Lee, in 
April, 1744, though it is not ealy to tell, 
wherein his office conſiſted ; except that 
he had a lodging of no convenient extent, 
and a fee of no great value. His ancient 
juriſdiction had- been transferred, in 1737, 
buy legal authority, to a Licenſer of the ſtage, 

and to the deputy licenſer, who thenceforth 
n between them, 2 the functions 


85 Honey Lana 8 „ 
« when he died: He was page to the Princeſs Amelia, at the 
« time of his death, which happened in November, 1743. The 
« ſaid Martha Lee married to a ſecond huſband Dr, William 
« Coxe, Phyſician to the King, and was the mother of the 
<« ſaid Reverend William Coxe, Rector of Bemerton. 
« There was another Charles Henry Lee, his relation; 
& they were both probably of the Litchfield family. 
Such are the correions of Mr. Coxe, from the traditions 
of his family. There was, no doubt, another William 
Henry Lee, who was the Maſter of the Revels: and who 
died, in the beginning of the year 17441 as Solomon Day- 
rolle was appointed his ſucceſſor, in April, 174. But, 
how to diſtinguiſh Antipholis of Epheſus, from Antipbolis of 
Syracuſe, is beyond my powers of diſcrimination. Here is 
a remarkable example of the fooliſhneſs. of en de- 
monſtration in the affairs of daily liſe ES 5 
0 


- 
.. * 


4 ne W of: the Matter: of the 


Revels ; and who are, to this day, etnpowe 
cred, by legal means, to execute the invidi- 


ous truſts, which ie diQated; and 


policy cotiferred. © 1 7744- 
[have now ſupplied a fave duficienot/an 


corrected ſome errors of my own, and of 
others. The little, which my ſubſequent te 


ſearches have been able to add to tlie full 


account, given in rh Apology, of rhe Mafter 
of the Revels, Ino offer to the admirers 
of the Drama, as n dir ee to 
ſcenic ein 11 11 1 4 FE lte 11 Or 
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Or ſuch wender, us U e r- 


matiſt, who amnuſds the young, and inſtructs 


the old; who is admired: the more, that he 
is the better underſtood the univerſal wiſh 


muſt be, to know every authentic particular 


| of bis private life, and literary hiffory, which 
are both involved in palpable obſcurity, partly 


by the unſkilfulneſs of his firſt biographers, 


and 
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and partly by the aden of his hours: 
Commentators. | % e e b 
Twenty years ae elapſed, Knee Mr. 
e the life of Shakſpeare, in 
three lines; All that is khown? ſays he, 
with any degree of certainty, concerning 
% Shakſpeare, is, bat. he ma burm at Strat. 
ford upon Avon 3 married; and had chil- 
4 dren, there; went to London, Where he 
© commenced actor, and wrote pↄems, and 
«© plays; returned to Stratford, made his will, 
died, and was buried (a). Short, as this 
| biographical ſketch is, it might have been 
ſhortened, by excluding the uncertain, and 
curtailing the verboſe. - The biographer, 
however, ** confeſſes his readineſs to combat 
«© every unfounded ſuppoſition as the 
particular occurences of his life. Every 
rational man muſt nt in sreprbatng this 
hoſtile preparation: N „ 
« Each mind is preſt; waa open 8 n 
** To hear new tidings, though they no way bre 
e if n of e be, to 


0 Mal, Sup. 1780 a p· 55 
e 


* 1 
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combat eye eee about the private 
life, and, f Ru biſtory,, of Shaklpesre, | 


41 3 +4» 


1444 


every, well. inf grmed | perſon, who: knows, 
that ſuch ;enquiries, do. not; admit, of demon- 
| /ration, ouſt, xevale againſt, mode of rear 
ſoning, Which would deſtroy all the/proba+ 
bites of life, and darken all the Proſf pects 
of - In fact, Mr.. Steeyens 8 8 7 done 


rain. a che „ with a, Any 20th, 


during twenty years, ee 8h ide great 
ſucceſs. 51190-2247 1 6 #83 ..40 8 
About the, pl | e. 1 time, of the birth of 


Sk pea rub A Never, Caf * 


full as certain, Ahn dhe ee en 
which inſtructed the energetie mind of Shak- 
ſpeare, in the elements of latinity, was the 
grammar of Henry VIII: For, by. Queen 

Q ' Elizabeth's 


| ahi har rot irene I hall be 
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Efizabeth's Tijuncions of 155g, it was di 
rected, that' every Schockmaſter «+ ſhall 
«« teach the grammar fer forth by King 
% Fetirie the Eight of noble hella and 
7: continued, inthe time of Edward the Sixth, 
"© and zone other N From thofe authori- 
ties, we may cafily infer; "what grammatical 
garden ſupplied Shakipeare with The Ploures 


for Latine Spekying. 


His Engliſd ſtyle, 10 is duomel to 


endure for ever; his poetic Gietlon, which 


improved the language of his age; "and his 


nervous triahner, which rivets the attention 


of poſterity, he derived from the vigor of 


His genius, and the ſpirit of the times: The 


proſe of that period was poetic ; as the 


J dramas of the preſent day are profaic. 


Tue biographers, without adequate proofs, 
have bound Shakſpeare ai Apprentice to ſome 
. — 2 ; as Mr. Malone has ſent 


4 — POTTED 


an, 


taught, but only that which the Queen's Majeſtie hath 


cc Sues WY Schooles, through the whole 
| 0 eum. FE 4 LY 


: F L 


him 
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him, without fafficient warrant, to the deſk 
of ſome Seneſchal of! a county court: Buttheſe 
are obſcurities, that require other lights, than 
conjecture, id afſertion, which, by proving 
nothing, only eſtabliſh diſbelief (c). It can, 
however, admit of neither controverſy, nor 
doubt, that Shakſpeare, i in very early life, ſet- 
led in a amy way, where he was bred ; as 
he was born, in April 1564, was married 
in Summer 1 i582, and had a daughter, who 
was baptized, in May 1 7 15f3- Where he thus 
ſettled, he probably refolved, that his wife, 
and family ſhould remain through life ; al- 
though he himſelf made frequent excurſions | 
to London, che ſcetie of his profit, and the 


theatre of kis fame 0 ). Ti is Kain uncertain 
Is. Ats 2 8 * be 
- ah 5 mY 2 e #1 Ji. b Wy ede TEES tp 1 
te Ape PR OR, HHE 17A \ arts ES 


(% The Regiſter, which bee baptiſms, 
marriages, and deaths, of his children, incidentally, records 
the reſidence, of 8 . family, in Stratf 1 
Avon; in 1 88315861596 1607—1615—1616,— 
This evidence is ſo | that it has, compelled eyen 
Scepticiſm to admit my | poſition to b be very probable. It is 
moreover, remarkable, that both Ben Jonson, f in his com- 
f nie verſes, and the Player · editors of Beaumont and 
Q2 Fletcher's 


228 4 SUPPLEMENTAL;APOLOGY {Or Tut Sr ron; 
at what epoch he made-his-firſt excurſion to 
London. He had attracted ſome notice, as 
early as 1592 he was praiſed, in 1594 and 
he was celebrated, in 1598, at the age of 
thirty. four, as one of the greateſt Ports of 
the reign of Elizabeth. ., . | 
Whatever may have been the firſt e 
tion of his pen, certain it is, that his Venus 
and. Adonis was written, In 1 5923 or at 
leaſt, before 1593. when Field, the Book- 
ſeller, recorded it as his property, after 
having received the Archbiſhop* s licenſe, 
IR is more than probable, that he bad read 
- Wilſon's Art of Rhetorique (e). Aſcham $ 
Scholemaſter, the Arts of Poeſy of Webbe, 
and of Puttenham; and perhaps Sydney 8 
Defence of Poetry: Vet, is Shakſpeare ſaid, 
by Warton, ** to have been only a reader by 
| accident Y. TR JOE was not the fel- 
F P91 ee eee e 


Fletcher's Waits; in their Dedication to hk fame Philip 
' Earl of Pembroke, to whom | Shakfpeare's Dramas had 
been dedicated, in 1623, call Shakfpeare « Nav NN wo 
of Avon,” the place of his refidence. e 
(e) Apology, 559 5 5629. 
V Hiſtory of Poetry, v. tip. 9% 
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bwof a College, if this honour: be neceſſary 
to conſtitute a reader by ſyſtem. Shakſpeare, 
however, not only read much in the volume 


of life þ but our poet Was an attentive peru- 


ſer of the books, which related to bs faculty: 
And, noting down in a Common-place-book, 
what he had read, or obſerved, he prepared, 


diligently, to write for immortality (g) 


Whoever peruſes with any attention, the 
volumes of Shakſpeare, will readily recognize 
the extent of his reading, and the erer 
ol his notation, In he Apobygy, T quoted a cu- 
rious paſſage from Marſton, | a contemporary 
ſatiriſt, as a proof of my poſition : : But, the 
application of this paſſage to Shakſpeare has 
been diſputed by the anonymous critic before 
mentioned (5). . The chief gbjection is, that 
the ſatiriſt, merely. meant todraw characters in 


- 


the general, without any particular alluſion. - 


But, is this 'remark 3 by the fact 
The anſwer muſt be, that it is not. His firſt 
OY hrs r en nun a n 
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an alluſion to Shakeſpeare, a living dramatiſt; 


230 4 SUPPLEMENTAL APOLOGY [Os raus-STuprss 
<<. whoſe rage is dancing. No: not of 4 


E man; but of a particular man, the writer of 


2 poem on dancing: Praiſe but Orcheftra,” 
ſays Marſton, and the f&:pping art.“ 
Now; who wrote Orcheſtra ? The anſwer 
author of No oſce Terpſum, wrote the poem on 
dancing, entitled het And, * ſh 
tiriſt. immediately, adds; + 

2 8 - They'll revel with neatt AY 


2 Ih of A warthy poet hath put on their pumps.” 
We have here Sir John Davis , particularly, 


deſcribed, as a worthy poet, who wrote 


| Orcheftra. | But, had the ſatiriſt, Shakſpeate 


in his mind? Yes, i in the ee verſe the | 


ſatiriſt cries out: - 
AI, A hall! 
« Roome for the Spheres, the orbes celeſtial & 
Will dance Kemp's jigge,” | | ; 
We have here more ———— 3 the pot 


tive mention of Kemp, a living playet ; and 


as, indeed, he had, in à preceding ſatire of 
the ſame collection, 1599, exclaimed © A 


«+ Man! a Man! a Kingdom for a Man!” 


And, muſt I, in a controverſy with a com- 
. mentator 


or Suatirnont;} iir ER EIEV BRS 21 


mentator on Sbakſpeare, demonſtrate, that 
Marſton meant. herein, to parody. Richard 
the third's well known exclamation on Boſs 
worth Field (i) N After all thoſe pParticu. 
—_ and a//yfiens, the ſatiriſt, immedi, 
ſubjoins the charecter, not af 3 
— but of a ſpecial play-writer the 
. writer of Romeo and Juliet, which play. ig 
mentioned, at the outſet of, the cher Arr. 3p 
the preface. to it. ig den —— 
Yet, cries the Cate. * Is chis a picture 
« of our beloved Shakſpeare? I anſwer, 
yes, expreſſiy: I have already proved, that 
the fatiriſt was not writing of fictitious cha- 
_ raters, but of living Charafters: He men- 
tions the Orcheſtra of Davis, the Jigge of 
Kemp, the Romeo and Juliet of Shakſpeare. 
The! communtatayyy Mr. Steevens,. and. Mr. 


© that Marſton 
was, in 1599, very intimately connefted with Ben Jonſon, 
who was then at variance with Shakſpeare: Marſton, and 
Jonſon, afterwards quarrelled ; as ſuch poets could not 
long be friends: Marſton again parodied S hakſpeare, in his 
What you will, franz 7 


nn 5 ba 7 & 
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Malone, have ſhewn, by an enumeration of 
particulars, © that Shakſj peare has ſcarcely 
written a play, that he did not borrow from 
ſome preceding drama, from ſome Chronicle, 
or novel; taking from them, as ſuited: his 
dramatical purpoſe ſentiments, ſcenes, ex- 
preſſions, and paſſages; 'The commentators, 
then, muſt be, equally, bound by what they 
admit, as they muſt be convinced by what 
they prove. I have already ſhewn, that 
„ Our beloved Shakſpeare, undoubtedly, 
borrowed from' the wealthy Spenſer. | 
I will repeat, what I have already aid, 
and prove, what is plainly demonſtrable, 
viz. that Shakſpeare was a diligent reader, 
and copious collector. The contemporary of 
Shakſpeare, Webſter (#), who knew him 
perfectly, ſays, in the preface to the White 
Devil (J), what the commentators, and cri- 
tics, would do well to profit by: Detrac- 
tian is the Sworn SEAS. opener For 


Yr bc. 1 

* 0 ) Boe) : Webſter, fer the We Dramatica, in 
vol. i. p. 465. 

(1) Webſter's White Devil was publiſhed, in 1672 #; j 
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* mine own part; Thave' ever truly cheriſhed | 
« my good opinion of other mens worthy: 
„ Jabours, eſpecially, of that free and 
40 heightened ſtyle of Maſter Chapman 
« The labouxed and underftanditig works 3 
«« Maſter Jonſon: The no leſs worthy com- 

_ « poſures of the both. worthily excellent 
« Maſter Beaumont, and Maſter Fletcher: 
And, laſtly, (without wrong laſt to be 
1 named) the right happie and copious ' 
« dufirie of M. Shake-ſpeare, M. Decker, 

| « and M. Hey wood ; wiſhing what I write 

may be read by their light.” Impoſſible, 
cries the Critic | Would Webſter, 'who was 
himſelf a dramatiſt, rank Shakſpeare after 
Chapman, Ben Jonſon, Beaumont, and 
Fletcher ; and on 1 place our illuſtrious dra- 
matiſt, at the Taft, with ſuch ſeriblers as 
Decker, and Heywood ; and merely ſpeak 
of Shakſpeare*s copions induftry # The poſitive 

alt is a decifive anſwer to the queſtion.” The 
critic-commentators, ' and commentator- cri- 
tics, ſeem unable to carry their minds back 
to the age of "NONE: and to Judge of 

eo {©} men 
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men, and of things, according to the ſen. 
timents, and practices, of the ſame age. 
1 Ob fie] fie !“ cries the Critic ; from 
«© ſuch diſcoveries may we be ever free! 
. This, Shakſpeare ; a fellow, that never 
++ ſpeaks but when plays, and players, are 
the ſubject; or ſpeaks only common 
«« place ſcraps, which he had written in a 
” book (0)... 'Yes; F ſuch is the Critic's 
parody on the ſatiriſt's character. The fact 
is, Shakſpeare did delight to ſpeak about 
his profeſſion; . Garrick delighted to ſpeak 
about his profeſſion ; and other men of ge- 
nius delight, in the preſent day, to ſpeak of 
their profeſſions; becauſe it is human nature 
9.00 +, 

I have now proved, 1 ME in oppoſition 
to the Critic, that Marſton meant to draw 
particular, and not general, characters; ſe- 
condly, that he ſpoke, eſpecially, of Sbak- 
ſpeare; thirdly, that our dramatiſt was deem- 
_ ed, in his day, by thoſe who knew him, to 
| hes: writer of Opin 4 rs 7% fourthly, 


** 4 "Ws - 1233 3 


(n) Brit. Crit, « 9 vol arg 
that 


OE oraler Na- . the SE LHEVER 8 4 
that Shak ſpeate did delight to talk of his 
profeſſion (a): Nor, is there any thing to be 
deducted from the perſonal character, or the 


fair fame of Shakſpeare, if thoſe politions 


be admitted, in their full extent: 

« Bring; then, eee e, 

« Make fair deductions; eee ae e 

Iwill produce another Satiriſt to make de- 
ductions from the character of Shakſpeare, 
without fearing, that it will be leſſened i in 
the amount. Ben Jonſon's fifty-fixth Epi- 
gram, ** On Ppet ape, yas intended, I bes 
lieve, as a Jampoon on Shakſpeare. Thus: — 
« Poor Poet-ape, that would be thought aur chief, 

« Whoſe works are &en the frippery of i, 
« From brokage is become ſo bold a thief, % 

% As we, the robb'd, leave rage, and pity 55 


4 Pp 14 . . * 
* 7 - * 5 I * > 


1 . . 
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(») The Critic goes out of the character, which the 
Satirift drew, and which I applied, and do apply, to 
Shakſpeare, when he reprobates the Character, be- 
cauſe it is ſaid, that our great Poet ( had an inability 
« to talk of any thing but plays and players.” [ Brit. 
Crit. 9 v. 518.) This is a quite different. propoſition, 
which ſhows, that e et ad 19 of can- 
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6. 3 firſt, he made low ſhifts, | would-pick; and glean; 
By the 'rever/ion of old plays, now. grown | 
«To a little-wealth, and credit in the ſcene, 157 
4% He takes up all, makes each man's wit his own: 
* And. told of this, he Nights i it. Tut! ſuch crimes 
% The ſluggiſh gaping Auditor Yevouts;" : i} 
He marks not whoſe twas firſt; e fines 
May judge it to be his, as well as ours. 
6 Fool, as if half- eyes will not know a fl cee 5 40 


7.5, 28 


2 From locks of wool, or 16 be the whole piece 5 


Fiel Fie! Fie! cries the Commentator- 
Critic: We will not believe, that Ben Jon- 
ſon would write ſuch A lampoon. on Shak- 
ſpearel. Why, will you not believe it? be- 
cauſe, ſay ye. you do not demonſtrate. the 
truth of the imputation. Nay ;; my po- 
ſition does not admit of demonſtration : I only | 
propoſe to ſupport my belief by proba6ilit, | 
Iwill, however, ſay with Cong ales: 

« Whether this be, 

Or be not, P11 not ſwear: _ 


And, apply to at Sead cn, 
with Proſpero: - b a ne $14 290614: 
Wußte Wu eat: . 160 11s heel nh te 


, Some ſubtilties o' ch iſle, that with not let you 
4 Believe things Certain. 
In order to enable us to decide what v we 


ought to believe, in theſe matters, as hing. 
| certail 


chor. (1% Hils, 


er SHAKSPEARE.] for [the BELIEVER 8. NN 


certain, we muſt look back N the 75 ly 
management of our theatres, | T he papers 


of Henſlowe, the well known manager o of 11 
many. theatrical companies, which' Mr. M Mar 
Jone procured, for a valuable conſideration, 
from Alleyn's College, at Dulwich, throw 
many flaſhes. of light on. this ,obſcure te ſub. 
jet. It is apparent, from theſe manuſcripts, | 
that the poets, of the days ol Elizabet „and 
of James, ſupplied the Kage, with dra Poms: 

more for profit, t than for reputation. 115 f we 


except Ben Jonſon, perhaps, there were ' none 


of the dramatifts, including Shakſpeare, Tpe- 


cifically,. who cared for literary; reputation. 


The managers of the. theatres, whe 25 id their 
money for plays, conſidered theſe. p] 28. A5 
ſo much their own, that they could either 
curtail them, or make addycyons to them: In 
fact, they often paid one ſet of poets, to alter 


the dramas of another ſet 3 without, conſider- 


ing the OE n of the Erg ft _ 
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nei is to thofe cies, that we muſt trace up 
the circumſtance of fo many delpicable Ut. 


ke never wrote, but whith' may have — 
altered, either by additions, or curtallments: 
Hence, Pericles, Locrine, Sir ' Jobs 0¹¹ 
Caftle, Lord Cromwell, The London Prodigal, 
The Puritan, The Torkfhive Tragedy (v); 
Were all attributed ts Shakſpeare, during his 
life time, by intereſted bookfelters, without 
| caring for conſequences, either immediate, 

or remote, Of the company, which afually 
acted at The "Globe Theatre, SKakſpeare 
was, no doubt, the reviſer of the Plays, 
which were offered for reprefentatior 
the perſon, certainly, who made atlditions, 
and curtailmerts: From this view of the 
ſubject, it is eaſy to perceive how com- 
Pleatiy Shakſpeare had, within his power, 
the Whole of the Dramas, whictrvere n 
. ha 

It is a curious fact, which wo den Tide 
noticed, that Shakſpeare, as reader of his 
company, altered Ben Jonſon' 8 e be⸗ 


(p) Mr Malone's Suppl. 1780. v. 2 


fore 
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fore it was ated, in 1683: Ben, however; 
was too proud, or ſelf-ſufficient, to allow 
Shakſpeare's alterations to Rand,” when he 
afterwards printed this tragedy ; as an ap- 
peal from the audience, who bad damned it, 
to the public, who might ſave it. On this 
occalion, Jonſon informed ** tlie readers, that 
« this book, in all nutnbers, is not the fame 
« with that, which was a&ed'on the public 
« ſtage; wherein, a /econd pen had good 
„ ſhare; in place of which, I have rathet 
« choſen to put weaker, and, no doubt, 
« leſs plealing of mine own, than defraud 
« ſo happy 4 genius of his right, by my 
« Jothed Uſutpation.” Whalley aſſerts, that 
the happy genius, before alluded to, was un- 
doubtedly Shakſpeare (7). To this truth, 
add another circumſtance, which is, that 
Shakſpeare never appears to have ated in 
any of Ben Jonſon's dramas, * n re- 
preſentation of Sejanus, in 1603. 2 
There was certainly a quartel berwren the 
two n dramatiſts of that e 


Wy 


(2) Whalley $ ; Ed. Jonſon! $ Works, vol. ii. p I 3s 
| N 
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period. In the Cambridge Comedy, called 
_ The Return From Parnaſſus, Kempe, the witty 
player, is made to ſay, in. 1602 „ Oh! that 
Ben Jonſon, is a Peſtilent fellow: "iſ He 
1 brought up Horace, giving the Poets "EF 
pill; but, our fellow ;Shakſpeare hath 
« given him a purge, that made him bewray 
his credit.“ In what this purge conſiſted, 
it is not eaſy to tell: Shakſpeare may have 
purged: Sgjanus from its crudities, when it 
was referred to bim, for reviſal, and amend- 
ment: And. Ben Johnſon. was plainly. of. 
| fended. by Shakſpeare* "3 amendments, | | Add 
to all theſe particulars, that Marſton was, 
at that period, in the frequent practice of 
courting Jonſon, but of. ſcoffing Shakſpeare. 

From this excurſion, into the purlieus of 
the rheatres, let us return to Jonſon! J Epi- 
gram on Poet-ape. Who, then, in the « con- 
templation of Ben Jonſon, w as the, Poet-ape? 
The anſwer is, be, that would be though! 


* our. h 0 17 the Chief, of the dramatic | 
* 


1 g N * 
„ 8 . j £ Tk FRE ET #4. 3 


* 


69 As early as, 1592, Shakfpekts was ſatirized by 
RR Green, * As an upſtart Crews” beautified with our 
EO Fn x Os Nw” 
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poets; whoſe works, in the envious judgs | 
ment of Ben, are e en the fripperie of wit. 
This Poet-ape would buy he reverſion of old 
plays as a brokery But, by brocage, the Poet- 
ape had grown to a little wealth and credit in 
the ſcene, Now, what dramatic poet, in that 
age, except Shakſpeare, grew to a the 
wealth, and credit in the ſcene? be 
Poet-ape makes each man's wit his own. The 
two commentators, who have juſt been 
quoted, Mr. Malone, and Mr. Steevens, 
have ſhewn, clearly, how many of the dra- 
mas of Shakſpeare were taken from preceding 
plays: Shakſpeare, then, made each man's mit 
bir own; yet, his commendation is, that he 


*« our feathers”? [the Poet's feathers.] This apflart Crow: 
« ſuppoſes he is as well able to bombaſte out a blank 
verſe as the beſt of you; and is, in Ig own conceit 
the only Shake. ſeene | in a Country. ”  [Steev. vol. i. 
486; Mal, vol. i. p. 273.] The imputations caſt on 
Shakſpeare by the two ſatiriſts, Green, aud Jonſon, - 
are ſo much alike, that it is inferable, Jonſon muſt haye 
had his eye on the ſarcaſms of Greene. Mr, Malone, 

and Mr, Steevens, after him, both agree, that the Shake- 

ſcene of Green was the ane the chief of the 
Dramatic Poets. 

R 


z 


ws 
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Was the induſtrious bee, which ſtole the 
185 boney-bag from the humble bees,” Tut 
. Wii «the ſluggiſh, gaping, au- 
% ditor devours ;”'—nor, ** marks whoſe 
«© *twas firſt ; and oftentimes N judge it 
„ to be his, as well as ours.” Such was 
the malignity of Ben!. The eye, which con- 
templates thoſe various circumſtances, muſt 
be blind, indeed, if it do not fee, that Shak. 
ſpeare was The Poet-ape of Ben Jonſon. 
Nor, was Jonſon: at all overawed by Shak- 
| ſpeare's ſuperiority ; a ſuperiority, which his 
ſelf-fufficiency leſſened, and his malice re- 
viled. Jonſon had even the Audacity, ac- 
cording to Mr. Malone's expreſſion, which 
Mr. Steevens has adopted, “to write a play, 
after our author, on the ſubje& of King | 
Richard III. ()“ And, this act of audz- 
city furniſhes an additional probability, that 
the ſame audaciouſneſs would lampoon the 
man, whom Jonſon hated, and deride the 
+ yank; whom a rival did not fear. 
When Shakfpeare h had yall to- Sg th 


1 Steev. vol. EE 
: debt 
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debt he owed, Jonſon came forward: with a 
copy of verſes, which were prefixed to our 
poet's dramas although the poor panegyriſt 
has been ſufficiently penurious of his praiſe. 
But, Shakſpeare was not any longer the mark 
of his reſentment, nor a rival's ſucceſs the 
object of envy. And Jonſon's aukward pa- 
negyrick on the poet, when dead, whom he 
had derided, while living, can only be con- 
ſidered, as the effuſions of inſincerity, with- 
out the merit of. commendation, It is to be 
remembered, alſo, that, ſubſequent . to. the 
deceaſe of Shakſpeare, Jonſon ſpoke of bim, 
contemptuouſly, to Drummond of Haw- 
thornden; ſaying, «« that Shakſpeare wanted 
« art and ſometimes ſenſe for he had ſhip- 
« wrecked ſome mariners, in Bohemia, 
„ where is no ſea, ſo near as a gays 
of miles,” (2 5 c 
Whatever Jonſon might a7. I Qrongly | 


(:) DW Works, Ed. 1711. p. 225: Drbw⸗ 
mond the amiable, and acute, Drummond remarked of 
his friend Jonſon © that he was a great lover . e 8 
of himſelf; a great contemner and ſcorner of others.” 


(Ib. 226. e 
Mi en | Gulpect 
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ſuſpect, that ſometimes Shakſpeare, like 
Marſton, wilhngly erred (u). Shakſpeare, 
was not only a better poet, but was alſo a 
man' of more diſcernment, and intelligence, 
than'Marſton ; though perhaps not ſo good 
a ſcholar. While Shakſpeare was yet young, 
the field of geography was much cultivated, 
on the'Continent, by Mercator, and Ortelius; 
by Hondius, and Magini. During the reign 
of Elizabeth, voyages, and travels, had 
been made over the whole globe: Thoſe 
parts of Science, which are connected with 
navigation, and geography, were much 
ſtudied, in England, during the ſame pe- 
riod by Cunningham (x), by the Diggses, 
_ e ( 5). and e ; by 

Tg 


(«) In the preface to the Malcontent, 1600 Marſton 
' avowed, that he had willingly erred, in Suppoſing 4 
« Duke of Genoa.” | Marſton dedicated The Malconent | 
to Jonſon, as a mark of his eſteem. 
= (x) The Co/mographical Glaſſe was publiſhed, in 1559, 
by William Cuningham, Dr. in Phyſicke. _ 

(3) See William Bourne his Booke, called, Th | 
Treaſure for Traveilars, 1598 : Of the Citie of Prag 


(the, * of Bohemia ] he ſays, * the Long. is 38 
; 66 4 Degrees 
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Wright (2), Hill (a), and Olyver (2). "FR ber 
fore the year 1599, a controverſy aroſe, between 
Wright, our.countryman, and Hondius, who 
was brought by Wright, to confeſs, that he 
had publiſhed, as his own, ſome diſcoveries 
in the theory of Navigation, which had been 
made by his opponent. There were pub- 
liſhed, in the.ſame age, Chorographical de- 
ſeriptions of particular countries: And, tra- 
vels into every part of Europe, Aſia, and 
Africa, were publiſhed to the Engliſh world, 

during the whole period from 1592, to 16153 
a period. in which VI NE: exerted his 


04 1 
8 


Degrees bn Min. this 1 50 fa Min. and'is 
4% Eaſt, and a lytle to the South, 700 myles from Lon- 
« don,” There was publiſhed at London, in 1599,. 4 
Brief Deſcription of the Whole World; Wherein (Sign. 
A. iii.] Bohemia is deſcribed as a kingdome in the 
middle of Germanie, which is compaſſed round with 
* a mightie Wood, called, Silva Hicimia [Hercinia]: 
The chiefe citie whereof is called Prage.” 
(a) Certain errors i in Rs ev by Edward Wright, 
169. ; 
(a) The School of Skill, by Thomas Hin, I 599. | 
(5) The new Handling of the Planiſphere : by Thomas 
Oly ver, 1601. 
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vigorous faculties to inſtruct, and pleaſe, by 
his immortal dramas (): And, Shakſpeare 
muſt have known, therefore, the ſituation 
of Bohemia, in the middle of Germany; but, 


it ſuited the purpoſe of his muſe to err, wil. 
lingly. Shakſpeare appears, then, to have 


been che reader, on whoſe judgement, and | 
help, 57 fellows relied, for ſatisfactory opi- 
nions, with regard to the adoption of every 


| play: But, he was never the manager of the 


company, as I have formerly intimated (4); 


becauſe Hemminge, and Pope, were the 


managers from 1 596, to 1604 ; when Cun- 
del ſucceeded, in this department, on the 
death of Pope. If it be true, as I have alſo 
proved, that Shakſpeare never removed his 
DP. to Pn but continued 285 


110 dee was ; publiſhed by N an the King's 


Plaine, at. London, In 1606, The Theatre of the 


ole World : ſet forth by that excellent Geographer 
6 Ortelius.” This great work. was conſecrated by Nor- 
ton to King James : : The maps were in Latin; but the 
deſcriptions were in Engliſh. It is more than proba- 
ble, that ſuch an eye as Shakſpeare «muſt have lookedon 
this Theatre of the World. 7 


0 1s) Apology, 597 life 
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life, the fweet ſwan of Avon, he could not, 
owing to his diſtance from London, attend 
to the common concerns of the company, as 
a manager (e) nor was he diverted from his 
ſtudies, by the dull duty of providing 
« Clownes Sewtes, and Hermetes Sewtes, 
« and dievers other * for the tier 
« houſe (J).“ 
 Shakſpeare's mie, not wholly bent on whe 
was gainful, purſued ſometimes ſtudies leſs 
dramatical. And ſhe produced, not in her 
infancy, but in her prime, The Sonnets 
which Mr. Steevens ſuppoſes to have been 
one of her earlief} compoſitions (g). Certain 
it is, however, that Shakſpeare wrote his 
Sonnets, ſubſequent to the publication of 
Spenſer's Amoretti, in 1 595» and, probably, 
during the year 1 5975 in which year they 
were handed about in manuſcript, among 
the N of his we Gh. 1 ee Sigel 
(r) Apology, 75 SLA 1 
) Henſlowe's 3 Seer. W er. 


(g) Mal. Supl'. 2 vol. p. 594. | 
% The Wits Treaſury of Meres, which Wa 


the Preſs in the Summer of 1598, ſpeaks of “ Shakf- 
R4 FR e peare's | 
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It has not yet been ſettled, upon ſuch 
deciſive circumſtances, when Shakſpeare 
began to write for the ſtage. Neither has 
it been fixed, by ſuch facts, nor aſcertained 
by ſuch deductions, as defy criticiſm, and 
preclude inveſtigation, in what ſucceſſion, 
he wrote his comedyes, tragedyes, and hiſ- 
tories. I propoſe to ſhow, in the ſequel, 


that, on this intereſting head, our commen- 


tators have written with more elaboration, 
than certainty : ** People forget how little 
„% they know, when they grow confident, 
«« upon any preſent ſtate of things. 

It is an inveſtigation much more eaſy, in 
the purſuit, and more pleaſing in the detail, 


to exhibit the courſe of ſtudy, which enabled 


Shakſpeare to produce five and thirty dramas, 
within a ſhort period of his life. This great 
performance of a vigorous mind could not 
have been atchieved, if Shakſpeare had not 
been a diligent reader, and a copious collector, 


as I ane ee ſhown. 2 Knee Was 


15 peare' 's Sugred Sonnets among his private. friends.” 
P· 281. N e 3 5 
the 


* 
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the firſt (i), who pointed out diſtin, the 
track of Shakſpeare's reading, in Italian 
Novels, Engliſh Chronicles, and Plutarch's- 
Lives, as tranſlated by North. A liſt of the 
claſſic authors, which had been tranſlated, 
into Engliſh, has been. ſince compiled, and. 
publiſhed ; in order to prove, that Shakſpeare 
might have known ancient hiſtory, without 
being a claſſical ſcholar. . It was reſerved for 
the laborious Capel, to give to the world 
The School of Shakſpeare ; exhibiting ** au- 
« thentic extracts from divers Engliſh books 
« that were in print, in that author's time; 
„and, evidently, ſhowing, from whence: 
© his ſeveral fables were taken, with ſome 
« parcels of his dialogue.” This volume is 
not only a work of extraordinary labour, but 
is a compilation of great uſe to thoſe, par- 
ticularly, who are not ſo fortunate as to poſ- 


(i) In his Afomus Triumphans: Or nn of 
the Engliſh Stage : Printed, in 1688, 4 In this work, 
Langbaine ſhows more reading, Ak the late Mr. 
Thomas Warton, and his followers, were diſpoſed to 
allow him. The Commentators have all borrowed, co- 

ſeſs 
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{eſs the original writers. The reſearches of 
Capel evince, that Shakſpeare cultivated a 
very. wide field of ſtudy; and the poet's 
dramas demonſtrate, that he had read, with 
attentive diſcernment, and treaſured up for 


uſe, with appropriate diſtinctneſs, what he 


had read. Capel, while compiling The 
School of Shakſpeare, thought more of him- 
ſelf, than of others: And, when he ceaſed 
to labour, others thought more of them- 
ſelves, than of him. Although preſent tine 
doth ever boaſt itfelf above a better ; Vet, 
future times are the true appretiators of the 
real merits of the paſt. 

It muſt be acknowledged, however, that 
Capel was a man of but narrow comprehen- 
ſion, à writer of confined views; as his 
School of Shakſpeare evinces. The ſtudies 
of Shakſpeare were commenſurate with the 


Engliſh literature of his age: And, ſbe 


School of Shakſpeare ought to contain not 
only the novels, the Engliſh Chronicles, 
the Greek, and Roman Lives, as they had 
been tranſlated by North; but alſo the 


whole hiſtory of letters, during the reign of 
Elizabeth ; 
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Elizabeth's The progreſs of philological 
learning, the cultivation of the more prac - 


tical parts of ſcience, ſuch as geography, 
and navigation; and the denization of fo- 


reign erudition. Without taking in all 
thoſe various departments of learning, it is 
impoſſible to ſhow, by what artifices of 
ſtudy, Shakſpeare acquired ſuch various 
knowledge, communicated ſo many leſſons 
of practick morality, and conveyed his in- 
ſtructions, in language, at NE _ 
energetic, and ſublime. 

He, who undertakes the difficult taſk of | 
writing the School of Shakſpeare,” ought to 
be extremely attentive to the current of our 
language, during the poet's life, as it paſſed 
along before him; in order to catch the 
words as they roſe, or ſunk, during the dif- 
ferent periods of an improving age, The 
commentators on this great writer have not 
always been ſufficiently obſervant, in _ 
reſpects; to the flux, and efflux, of '« 
ſpeech, and to the innovations of our gram- 
mar: and they have ſometimes done injuſ- 
tice to Shakſpeare, vy not attending, accu- 

nately 
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rately, to the double meaning of words, the 
paſt, and the preſent. I formerly exempli- 
fed this remark (&), by a quotation from 
Midſummer's Night's Dream : No night 
is now with hymn, or caro bleſt.” The 
commentators explained this, which is ſuf- 
ficiently obvious to thoſe, who know our 
ancient phraſeology, by ſaying, that hymns, 
and Carols, were ſung in che time of Shak- 
Ipeare; but- without adverting, that both 
in the paſt, and the current W to Carol 
e to dance. ( 

Neither the compiler of the School of 
— nor the commentators on his 
works, have been ſufficiently attentive to 
another operative part of writing, during 
the gh of our n I n ooo 


15 


tt) Apelogy, 565. = IR 

ö) To Karole, in Langtoft's'Chron. means to dance: 

See Hearde's Gloſ. in Vo.—without any other ſignifi- 
cation; ſo in Robert of Gloceſter: But, at the Epoch 
of Shakſpeare's s appearance in the Theatre, the ſame 
word had acquired the double meaning, of to ſing, 3: 
wen as to W. n Anglicana, 1594, in the 
r „ larly 
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| larly, to the practice of punctuation, ien 


I formerly noticed (m). It is apparent, from 
the Elementary Treatiſes, which Shak- 
| ſpeare mult have read, before he' began to 


write, that punctuation had not then been 


finally ſettled ; though its practice had beet 
| often taught. T7 Among other writers, Put- 


tenham treated of this ſubject, in his Art of 


Poetry, 1589 (): And, in ſpeaking of the 
Cæſure, he notices the Comma (,); the co- 
lon (:); the period (.); but, not the ſemi- 
colon (;), which was not then known, 
either in the theory of compoſition, or the 
practice of typography: It was, therefore, 
faid by Johnſon, upon juſt confi iderations, 
that the punctuation of Shakſpeare's text is 
in the power of every commentator. ( 


Yet, with the truth of this obſervation 


before them, our late commentators have 
not been very ſtudious to point the text of 
Shakſpeare, upon any ſyſtematic principles; 
neither with any juſtice to their author, nor 


IHE TT + FRET +20 


* 8 % 7% 


| (nm) Apology, p. 390-5. 
(n) P. 61. (le) Apology, Sg. 


with 


* * 
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with any 1 to their rene Thi 
obſervation could be demonſtrated from 


any play, in any of their volumes: But, 1 


will exemplify my obſervations, by a few 
quotations from Allis well 
Ves, [;] Helen, you might be my Davghter-in- 


« Law: 3 * ] 
« God ſhield, [!] you meant it not! 14 n and 


4 mother, 


« 80 ſtrive upon your pulſe: (.] What, ml pale 


Lagain? [z] 


My fear hath catch'd your. e (p)” | 


I have pointed this paſſage, by the inter- 
polations, within the brackets, as the ſenſe 
appears to require; as diſtinctneſs demands, 
and propriety confirms. In order to give 
the Countels's obſervations the gravity, and 
weight, which comport with her years, and 


We character, there muſt be a ſemicolonſ: 


after yes, and a colon [:] after law; the 
Point of interjection (I] ought to follow God 
ſhield; for there ends the prayer. | There 
ought to be a full point [.] at pulſe; be- 
cauſe there ends the ſenſe. The Counteſs 


does not mean, as the commentators ſup- 


(? ) Steev. 1793. vol. vi. p. 229. % 
2 poſe 


07 Sue EAR J for the BELIEVERS, . e 
poſe, to aſk a queſtion ; but, to utter an ex · 


clamation, when ſhe cries out: What! 


* pale again; For, Helen cannot tell, 
whether ſhe herſelf be pale, or no; nor, 


can ſhe, in her circumſtances, help her pale 


neſs. But, the commentators are, conti- 
nually, confounding the points of interro- 
gation, and interjection; as almoſt every 


page evinces. As an illuſtration of this 


_ remark, take an example, from the ſame 
play, in the tar between Ts and 


Parolles ( a): 


Laf. Your Lord 15 and maſter 14 4 id well Job to 
make his recantation. 
Par. Recantation? My Lord? My. Miſter? IS 


The indignant affectation of Paroles, 
clearly, requires, that there ſhould be points 
of interjection, where the commentators 
have placed points of interrogation: Re- 
cantation! My Lord! My Maſter? ' 

Taf. Ay; Is it not a language, I ſpeak! ?: 
Par. A moſt harſh' one; and [,] not to be under- 


ſtood ,] without bloody fucceeding. My Maſter? (I) 


The conſideration of the greateſt impor- 


_ tance, 
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tance, next to the f giving of the text, truly, 
ought'to'be, 'to point it accurately : For, 
without juſt punctuation, the text is un- 
ſettled; the ſenſe is marred; the reader is 
confounded; and, the inexperienced play. 
ers are, continually, miſled in their ſtudies, 
and embarraſſed in their delivery. 

"Theſe obſervations, I thought it neceſſary 
to make, in juſtice to the fame of Shak- 
ſpeare, who is thus injured, by careleſsneſs; ; 
and to my own argument, whilſt I am il- 
luſtrating the poet's /udies : "Theſe remarks 
were alſo due to the admirers of Shakſpeare, 
who are conſtantly told, that his text 15 now 
ſettled; and that the late editions are, at 
length, immaculate. 

After writing his plays, Shakſpeare re- 
10 turned to Stratford,“ ſays Mr. Steevens, 
in his biographical breviary, made his 
„will, died, and was buried.“ Theſe ge- 
neral poſitions may be readily admitted, as 
they were eaſily ſtated, without requiring 
_ abſolute demonſtration; though it be not 
quite ſo certain, as the biographer ſuppoſed, 


ander Shakſpeare wrote his dramas at 
; | : London, 


1 "ie. "FN r 4, , 
F B-2 2 VC 
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v aan. r 


Pune onde toche other, It is true, 
however, that his will was recorded, though 
it is ſtill a Point of uncertainty, when, and 
by whom, it was otiginally publiſhed.! This 

publication was attributed by Mr. Malone, 
2 by Mr. Stevens, after him, to Theo- 
bald, with reprobation of the blunders, it 
containe From the eee byper- 
criticiſm) 1 endeavoured (r) to vindicate 
Theobald [who was Certainly guiltleſs, 
either of the hlunders, or the publieatipu ⁊ 
For, ſix years before the wa was publiſhed, | 
Theobald had left OI PE SE 


+ oY # 75 8: 


This earthly od, where io do harm. we 
a6 Tris often laudable,; to do good, ſometimes, 
« Accounted dangerous folly.” 6 


In vindicating an editor, who. bad de. 
ſerved well of the admirers of Shakſpeare, 
I ſaid (), that tie will was certainly pub- 
liſhed, with the original errors, in the Bio- 
warb rigüne in 1763, for the f 

believed. I formed this belief, by 
comparing the fir, and ſecond, i ition „ 


et brig” 


f TY £173. ute, Non 


Game Aae, 46. 
8 Theo- 
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wah there 


Ilqoked, without ſucceſs, in the Pxer ga- 
probably; died, as; posts oftan die, and as 


Preface and the Text; it was printed in a different cha- 


ſuſpicion, that this was only a pretended Edition, with a 


printed, in a quite different letter, from; the Preface 


tone; whoſe reprehenſible ſilencey if fach an one there 
fo were, bed. my Aste ignarauce into! a petty error. My 


wehow-feoing Theabald's third editions. 0 
1754; ieh b have Gnce ſeen, by acc 
this 744d edition. of Theobald, if, any 
Were, the will of Jhak- 
{pears was p iſhed, by: the. bookſellers, 
ſix years after the-deceaſe, of the, editor 0. 


tive; Qthee, for a Will of Theobald; Who 


hath; heen before remarked, withgut auch 
property. far ane cute nge 03-20 


"= 3 
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(t) The will was thruſt into this Edition between 5 


racter from the Preface ; Wit paged in a different ſeries; 
and makes eight pages, or one half ſheet,  Thave a ſtrong 


new Title page, and, with the addition of che Will, 
For, the laſt paragraph of the 'Preface ſpeaks of the 
farmer Editzan, not Ediiens;, Andithe Will © 


and the Text. Nor, is this Edition of Theabald, in 
1552, mentioned eicher by Mr. Stevens, or Mr. Ma- 


notion is, that this fabricated Edition of 1952, was in- 
tended to oppoſe Warburton's Edition of 1747 


heir 


eee % ene e 
heir to enjoys From the Biographia Dra- 
17422 But, nnn wil greater 
probability; that he died ſhortly after the 
6th of September, 1744; p< on the zoth 
of the ſubſequent October, his library, com- 
prehending two hundred and ninety*five 
old Engliſh plays, was ſold, at auction, by! 
Charles Corbet (u). The will of Shakfpeare 


was publiſhed again, in the Biographiu Bris 
tannica, in 1763, a8 F formerly untimated(x). 


It was: republiſhed by Johnſon, in 7 
with all the errors. Capel: ſeems not to 
have known, when he publiſhed his Shak» - 
ſpeare, in 1566, that the poet's: will had 

then been Publiched (y): - The will was 
rene 1 * Mr. Steevens, in 1778, 


: 4 77 


Den 1 
: FMS 7h) v7 A004} 78 1 

00 pe: 795. * . . Am Wu 
(x) Apology, 426. e os c nab tA 
0 Ae the conchlion of — p. 74 when 
ſpeare, he! AE as 5 mesial, 
4 his A mann 
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ade 4 SUPPLEMENTAL APOLOGY fo Sunne 
alſo with t | 1 1 errors (z) But, Mr. 
Malone has the unrivalled merit of having 


2 —— —— 
+ ty as — © 


f _ 
rr * 3 
* — —— ———ů —— - 


March 16.“ Mr. Malone reRtified 1 other 


firſt; publiſhed the poet's will, from a colla- 
tion with wy Mt en in the nen 
Hie. boo any: 1074 54 * 10 

eee rectified one of the 8 
which the critic aforeſaid left, in an un- 
lucky moment, „to the care of Mr. Ma- 
one. (a)“ I I ſhould have been happy to 
have ſeen all my hateful errors, diſtinctly, 


exhibited: that I might have had the gra- 


tifying pleaſure of ſelf· rectiſication: But, 


whatever were the imperfections of The 
Apology, it has no errors in it, which affect 


the argument. The error, in believing the 
wilt of. Shakſpeare- 90 * been nn 


d fi re 

8 che Edit 1778. wk i. . * TM Rowtor, 
for Biſhopton, reſerved and preſerved, for received and 
perceived; my brown "beſt\ bed; for my ſecond beft led: 
Mr. Steevens alſo ſays, miſtakingly, IIb. 198) lt 
appears from: the Regiſters in Doctors- Commons, 
that Richard Burbage died in 1629: Vet, the Pariſn 
4% Regiſter 8 he was buried on the 16th of 


0 bs! 


errors of Mr. 3 


00% Brit; Crit. vol. ix. 320. ; 
wy - 


Ee OO e ] 


by tie Bookſelters; in 1763; inſtead of 1752, 
does not invalidate. the argument, wherein 
I vindicated the deceaſed Theobald, againſt 
the late Enquirer, who charged him with 
publiſhing what he never publiſned. The 
ſarcaſms of ignorance always ſharpen” the 
weapons of ridicule; as want of Waere , 


ſure to receive its-retribution.. 44. 4 et 1 _ 
Whether Theobald, whom, e ce | J 
reſcued from the poſthumous attat E, of the | 


living commentators, will be defended, with 
equal eaſe, from another attack, of a-differ- 
ent kind, by a very different perſon; I do 
not pretend to foreſee. I mean the attack, 
which was made by Pope, at the end of his 
edition, in 1728, and which has been little 
noticed by ſubſequent editors. Johnſon re- 
tained the notes of Pope; that no frag- 
ment of ſo. great a writer may be loſt :" 
Adopting the ſame apology, I will ſubjoin | 
a paſſage from Pope, which appears to be 
as characteriſtic of that celebrated I ar - 
any ſentiment in his various writings; .. 
Since the publication of our firſt Edition,” ak 
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« liſhed; by Lenis Theobald, (which he would not 

6 communicate during the time wherein that 545 
C 


4 was preparing for the Preſs, when we, by 'publi | 
« Advertiſ Wa did requeſt the aſliſtance of all loren 


uf this Author) we have inſerted, in this impreflion, 


many of em as are judg d af ang the leaſt advan. 
585 the Poet: the whole amgunting to about 


« ' nwenty-five wor 
% ut to the end every Reader may judge 165 Bin- 
©« ſelf, we have antiexed a compleat "Lift of the reſt; 
aint ſhall think trivial, or erroneous, either in 
2 part, or in whole; at worſt it can, ſpoil but à half 
G « ſheet of p aper, that chances to be left vacant here. 
« And we Pape for the future, to do the ſame with 
4% reſpe& to any other perſons, who either thro" cor- 
t lor or vanity, ſhall communicate or publiſh, the leaſt 
*<,'thing tending. to the jlluſtration of our Author. M. 
« have here omitted nothing but Paintings and meer 
” errors of the Preſs, which I hope the Corrector of 
« jt has reQtify'd ; if not, I cou'd wiſh 30 accurate an 
one as Mr. Th: [ifhe) had beet at that trouble, which l 
* e, Au. Tonſan-to ſolicit him 10 uatertabe.(0) 

, . 1.00 A. F.“ 

| I will apologize for the proſumptuous Theo- 


bald, in preſuming to know any thing of 


Shakſpeare, by quoting 8 couplet from an 


(5) See this very curious paſfage of ſuch Serie at 


Us end of the Index ta the ich vol. of the Ea ant. a 


fen 1 es ay 
"0 ; excellent 


— 7 r Þ! 
aalen poo; who ve _— 


5 — — — 
that there neither was before Himny/ ner er 
would be after him, any writer, who was 
fit to reviſe the dramas ef Sbiatelpeare. 
Whatever Pope might! think, or his parti 
zans proclaim, the charm was Aiſpelled, by 
the appearance of Theobald's edition, in 

1733 (4). The admirers of Shakſpeare hi 
now the ſatisfaction of ſeeing, in the more 
accurate pages ef Theobald, t Shak- 
ſprare writ. This laborious editor, plainly, 
travelled on the right road: It was yet re- 
ſerved for others to travel farther, in the 


ſame Warns 2 7 en ee ay 10 5 | 


* +. : #5 | 4 5 


(e) Ser Dees Epigram. on the Oonteſt 1. 
tween Pape, aud Theobald, e 
vol. vi. p. 7. 

(4) Of Theobald's Edition, had: were. e . | 
fewer than' 12,860 | copies; for which he received _ 
leſs than 6521. 10s, [Steev. 1793, vol. i. p. 449.) 
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his edition, i in 1544 e be Ae e Y 


follow. the ſteps of Theobald: Ye 1 


of Warburton, who had lent a — 
Theobald. The ebullition of Warburton's 


arious paſſions of contempt, and diſdain; 
of reſentment, and emulation; ee 
throughout his edition, which he publiſhed 


in 174% Every reader of this book was 


diſſatisſied; becauſe no one approves ma- 


giſterial dictation: And, Edwards came, in 


a lucky time, with his Canons of | Criticiſm, 
to free their minds from the bondage of a 


tyrant. After the preparation of many 


years, came out, with a milder air, a greater 
maſter, Johnſon, in his edition of 1765. 
Mr. Steevens appeared, in 1766, as the 
coadjutor of Johnſon, whoſe previous edi- 
tion was rather endured, than approved. 


After working under ground, for years, 


mole like, Capel came into open day, with 


his n Pp. Ld which Was criticized, 


| 1 and 
25 '2 N 5 : Fg be rk; ; wes 5 N n SAS $4 
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"cl; followed, the! ſeveral - editions- of N 
Steevensz/ and of Mr. Malone: dhe leer ar 
whom had furniſned his immediate -prede- 
ceſſor with: ſeveral ſupplamaurs. To the ſues 
ceſſive labours of theſe laſt editors, Mr. Rit- 
| ſon, made objections, 'in' ſeveral publica- 
tions, which” have not hitherto been ſatiſ. 
factorily anſwered. It is, from this ſhort 
ſurvey, apparent, that each fuccœeding 6di- 
tor of Shakſpeare has, in ſome degree, ſu- 
perſeded the former. It may eaſily be ob · 
ſerved, ' that the preſent editors, Mr. Stee · 
vens, and Mr. Malone, think, and talk, 
with Pope, that their labours* preelnde fu · 
ture editions of other editors, who cannot 
poſſibly hope to equal their performances, 
and perfections. I will only ſay, with the 
viſe wan, That abs thing there is 
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0 There wal eee ee of Cape 
three 49. volumes, in 1999, and 17803 conſiſting: of a 
Gloſſary, Various r Notes, Indexes, and oh 


4 wth 


to be extremely repulſive; ; and fo full of affcQation, as 
do be often unintelligible, IN SG” 
4 ſeaſon, 
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— WhO baba e you 
be: miſrepreſented by moſt of his editors, 
i immortal; ſuch was the extent of his ge. 
nius, and ſuch r eee e a 
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Tes CHRONOLOGY OF HAK STI 

«. aſcertain the order, in "which. che — 

« of Shakſpeare were written, Mr. Stee- 
„ vens, warmly, declared, that he had 
« fo happily accompliſhed his undertaking, 
that he only leaves me the power to thank 
« him, for an arrengement, which [ profe 1h 
% my inability either to diſpute, or to im- 
« prove.” This panegyrick was made, in 
2778 (a). And, though twenty years have 
elapſed, ſince that attempt, this happy ar- 
rangement has neither been diſputed by him, 
nor Own by others 0. A propoſe, 
eee 5 


* (a) Steev. Shak. Ed. 1778, 'vol. i. p. on" 
15) Mr. Malone has, however, diſputed his own pre- 
conceptions, as to this Chronology; and has improved 
8 N his 
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however, n may be my ability, or 
ſucceſs, both to diſpute, and to amprove, 
obſervations, which I offer” as an Apology 
to Mr. Steevens, for preſuming to know any 
thing about Shakſpeare; in order to ſhow 
him, that a novice can perform, in twenty 
days, What a maſter has, acknowledged his 
ban n Fd *- years (c). 

15410 N 
his own argument, by throwing out of it Seven of the 
ſpurious plays, and by changing the poſitions of ſeveral of 
the genuine Dramas. [Compare Mr. Steevens's. Edit. 
1778, . vol. i, p. 274, with Mr. Malone's Ed. 1790, 
vol. i. p. 266, and Mr. Steevens's Ed. 1793, vol. i. 


p. 40-617.] And, Mr. Seren hes, landably, Serge 
the example of Mr. Malone. F 


le) Mr. Steevens might have, ſurely, ks: an 


inſtance of falſe grammar, which has ſtood, in this 


Chronology, upwards of twenty years; to the ſcandal 


of Criticiſm, and the reproach of Editorſhip : “% The 
_ © preciſe manners of the puritans ar [were] at this 


time much ridiculed.” [Mal. vol. i. 352] Mr. 


Stevens adopted this palpable error, without perceiv- 
ing its difonance to grammar rules. [ Steer. 1793. 
vol. i. p. $77.] Whalley, who was à Scholar, ac- 
e to Johnſon, wrote, 18 differently : 2 
manners 
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which have come down to us, t regard 
to the private life, and literary annals, of 
ſo intereſting a poet, every attempt to aſ- 
certain ſome additional fact, to adduce 
ſome new circumſtance, or to inculcate 
ſome uſeful principle, may juſtly claim at- 
tentive indulgence, from the admirers of 
Shakſpeare. I muſt ſay, with Mr. Malone, 
and Mr. Steevens, ** that nothing very de- 
& ciſive can be produced, on this ſubject: 

% Probability. alone is pretended to, ſay 
they: (4). When ſuch critics only promiſe 
probabilities, it is not for me to offer demon- 


firations : Nor, is it, for them, to call for 
. demonſtration from me, after they have 


claimed probability, as an indulgence, for 
themſelves. But, I propoſe to ſhow, that 
their Chronol ogy i is erroneous ; and to ſub- 


« manners, 3 Ll others, which. the . has 
« painted, are agreeable to the character, and ſuitable 
« to his deſign,” [Upton's Crit. Obſery. 2. Ed. 73. 
See the word manners in Johnſon's Dict. which is, al 
ways, inthe plural, when it bgnifies Studied 5 

00 Steey. Shak, 279% vol. i. p. 475. oF e 


or StaxePn Abe's DALI the BELIEVERS: 26g 
mit to the admirers of Shakſpeare a juſter | 


order, by: eſtabliſhing new fadts; and 72 


ducing pregnant circumſtan ces 


Of old, thoſe met rewards, who could excel: * 
« And, thoſe were e praise d, who but endeavour ' d, well,” 


Shakſpeare appears t to have been as pre; 


maturely forward in his perſonal” conſtitu 


tion, as he was preternatural 1 in his genius : 


Although he was born only in 1564, he be- 


came a huſband, in 1582, and a father in 


1583. He thus entered the world;/at an 
age, when leſs forward youths have. ſcarcely 
eſcaped from the diſcipline. of the ſchool. 
Like other pregnant wits, he may have 


written amatory verſes, while he felt Tar 
powerful' incentive of love: And, he pro- 

duced the Poem of 'Vznvs. and Apoxis, 
« the firſt heir of his invention,” before he 
had ſallied from Stratford, probably; but 


| certainly before he was known to fame WH ” 
A graver ſubje& could not him content 2 
« Winden Tous $ wol 1 linguiſhment,” TEM 


"32. 
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(e) This F 


dem was — in the Stationer's Re- 
giſter, on che 15th April, 1593; and was, probably, 
publiſhed, in the ſubſequent "hol 1 was we 5 
the Archbiſhop of ** ee 83% 
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a poet, to Webb, in 1586 (/); and to 
Puttenham, i in 1589 (g) Neither was Shak- 
ſpeare known, as a dramatiſt, to Harring- 
ton, in 1591 (b); Nor to Spenſer, in any 
25 at the ſame epoch (OS It is a 


„ : TEES curious 
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es, het aue tis fe, . Furl 
a. © IR S. 85 

el Wbes he priated,| ano 

Poeſy, _ 

(A) Sir John AL IS, E . treating 5 Dramatic 
Phetry, in 4 05 Aelky for 5 75 n not notice en 
ears, 

i) It A dhpoſibles os * . went to 
Ireland, in 1880, where, he continned to reſide. till he 
was finally expelled, though be made ſome excurſions 
w England, could know any thing of Shakſpeare, at ſo 
carly-a period, c 1690; and; conſequently, could not 
allude to him in the Tears of the Muſes, a poem, which 
was. firſt. publiſhed, . in 1591; and which contains the 
lamentation of Thalia for the death of - pleaſant Hill, 
who died of late. Sir Philip. Sydney is obviouſſy in- 
tended by Spenſer, who, probably, wrote this, ſome 
time before the publication: Sydney was long lamented 
by the contemporary poets, contrary to neee 
of the two Commentators: There were publiſhed in 

the Phoenix Ne 91, 1593. e Hegau, on * Philip 
57 e 
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curious xs facts 2h Shak ſpears, wa 0 beigi· . 
ſatire; and ay, Se. mand ioned, by y 
ſarcaſtic pen of lampon. It was Robert 
Greene, who, (like other writers in qur, 
own times, ). is better known, by the vices; of. 


his heart, chan the products of his heady 
thus ſcoffed at Shakſpeare, when he wrote, 
in 1592, his 'Groats-worth i of | Witte Bong h 
with a Million. of Repentance: When dying 
of want, Robert Greene addreſſed a warn- 
ing to his fellow wits, againſt truſting to 
plays, for a livelihood, and to, players, for 
rewards. Ves; truſt them not, {aid he, 
For, there is an upſtart crow, beautified 


5 wing Offs een that with his tyger's 

e er an ot 10 s el ten i 
| Sydney. Lialpes, 3 chat Gebriel Harvey, the 
literary Dictator of that period, did aliude to Shak- 
ſpeare, in his . Four Letters eipecially touching Robert 
« Greene amd other parties, by him abuſed, which were 
printed by Wolfe, in 15%: It is in the third; letter; 
which was dated from London, on the qth of Sep- 
tember 19a, wherein he ſays: I ſpeak generally to 
every ſpringing wit; but, more eſpecially to a ſew: 
and, at en, er- pls N nne 
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| ped in a e dt b. 
1 poſes he is as well able to bombaſt out a 


blank verſe, as the beſt of you; and be- 


4e ing an abſolute Johannes fatto 


"4s; in 


A his own conceit, the only SuAxk-sckNz, 
in a Country“ It was Mr. Tyrwhit, | 


„A, aciitely,” applied this paſſage to 
Shakſpeare : It was Mr: Malone, Who firſt 
pabliſhed + this deciſive proof, that Shak- 
ſpeare had written for the lage as early as 
15er; and had, by his ſucceſs, attracted 
the notice of diſappointment, - -and'incited 


. the ſcoff of envy ((). But, this proof may 


à little further back ; Ne 3 * 


Dil pred ö Al 1-018 £91! a7” , $04 * 


* % Wil. Shalk. vol. l. 7455 {1 1 ie 
did not live to publiſh his Groats-worth of Wit: Aſter 


his death, in September 1592, Henry Chettle per- 


formed that ſervice, for the real author; as Mr. Malone 
has evinced, from the acknowledgement of the pub- 

er. [Id.] But, of this fact, I have an additional 
proof, which ſeems to have eſcaped the Commentator's 
notice: There was entered, in the Stationer s Regiſ- 
ters, for William Wrighte, on the aoth September, 
1892, uppon the periil of Henry Chettle, (Green's 
6. a ng worth LL 11. . w__ million 1 


t ance.” * r ͤ * 


7, i equally 


points: Shakſpeare Wee to 3 of 
Greene, as an abſolute factotum' of the 
ſtage. This expreſſion proves, incident - 
ally, that Shakſpeare had become, as I have 
intimated, the reader of plays for hit Theatre, 
at an earlier epoch : And, he may have read, 
and amended, Titus Andronicus, in 1589 ; 
and may have read, and amended, Pericles, 
in 1592, Locrine, in 1593, Sir John Old- 
caſtle, in 1598; as he, certainly, did read, 
and amend, Ben Jonſon's Sejanus, in 1603. 
As Shakſpeare was thus ſcoffed at, by a 
lampooner, in 1592, is it not reaſonable to 
infer, that he who, in modern times, has 
been acknowledged as our greateſt drama - 
tiſt, might have been lampooned by a fa- 
tiriſt, in 2 599, when the public voice, had 
not yet allowed him that pre-eminence ?_ 
We have now obtained ſomething more 
than probability, that  Shakſpeare, was a 
reader, and writer, of plays, as early as 
1591. Yet, it is a queſtion of ſome dif- 
hculty to aſcertain, which of his genuine 
dramas, he firſt wrote : Nor, is ĩt any anſwer 
88 to 
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to this queſtion to ſay, that he read, and 
improved, the plays of others; that, he 
added a letter, or a word, or a line, or a 
thought, to Titus Andronicus, in 1589, or 
to the fir/i part of Henry VI, in 1 592; all 
which ſeem now to be acknowledged, as the 
works of other poets, though e 
my have 1 them for * ſtage. 


1 
14 1 45 1 2 $5: 15 


No. I ran Sen or x Ennons,. I 591. 


With regard to the true epoch of this 
ebnet, there have been various periods 
aſſigned to it, according as opinion fluctua- 
ted, between conjecture, and certainty (/) : 
This play was originally given to the year 
1596; yet, afterwards; was fixed to 1593 
. owing to a want of attention to facts, and, 

a defect in the mode of argumentation, upon 
the point. It was known to Meres, in 1598, 
who mentions it in his Witt Treaſury. It 
could not be written, ſaid Mr. Malone, be- 
fore 1 596 ; for Warner's 8 " dation of 


(1) Steev. Ed. 1758. vol. If p. 292 / Mal. vol i. 288 
e 1793 vol. i. p. . 1 Ni 


Plautus J 


or SHAKSPEARE' * D. 2 
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Plautus's Menzchmi, from which the, plat; 
was talen, was not publiſhed, till 159 5. 
Mr. Ritſan, whoſe opinion, on ſuch to- 
picks, deſerves great attention, Fo: Cas 
that Shakſpeare had not the ſlighteſt abligay.: 

tion to Warner's. tranſlations. in this judg⸗ 
ment, Capel concurred, when he aid, *: «that 
„ this Tranſlation furniſhed, Shakſpears, | 
« with nothing but his „Principal ingi- 
dent (). The two commentatqrs are 
at length diſpoſed; to admit, that Shak, 
ſpeare may have. derived ſome intimations, 
from prior, writers, on the ſame ſubject. . 
The doggerel meaſure; and the alternate 
rhimes, are, alſo, allowed to be obvious. 
proofs, that they are the Si, of an. 
inexperienced . 

The only note of time, that is aid. to 15 
cur, in this play, is the alluſion. to France 
being armed for war againſt her heir (). 
Now; in 1591, Queen Elizabeth ſent Lord 
Eſſex with four thouſand men, to aſſiſt 


4 - 9 


(6) Shak. vol. i. VVT 
(n) Steev. 1793, vol. i. p. 503. 


OS 8 0H 
T2 Henry 


| 
' 
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Henry IV. againſt his opponents. This is 
«remarkable fact, which fixes the alluſion 
to 1591. That able, and artful, Prince 
more effectually promoted his own intereſt, 
by embracing the religion of France, in 
July 1593; which ſtep led to his coro- 
nation, in February, 1594: It is apparent, 
then, that the events of 1594, and 1593, 
could not have induced Shakſpeare to 
| ſpeak of France, as then * armed; mak- 
« ing war againſt the heir.” The name 
of Dowſabel, which is mentioned, in the 
Comedy of Errors, alfo occurs in the Shep- 
herd's Garland of Drayton, which was 
printed, in 1593: Vet, it is not eaſy to aſ- 
certain, whether Shakſpeare borrowed from 
Drayton, or Drayton from 'Shakſpeare : 
They both probably found the name, in 
ſome common original; as Shakſpeare found 
the plot of his 18 5 in ſome anne pro- 
totype. = 135 

But, there is Ant note oft time, in 
this comedy, which the two Commentators 
have over-looked ; and which is more ſtrik- 


ing, and more inſtructive, than the allu- 
ſion, 


- 
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fon, which is mentioned by them, of the 
repugnancy of France to Henry IV; that 
they, / unconſciouſly, learned from repro- 
bated Theobald (o). The play opens with 
the trial of Ægeon, a merchant of Syra- 
cuſe, who went to n W to an 
af? of trade: VVV 


Agen: Proceed, Solinws, epa fal, ; 
And, by the doom of death, end woes, and all. 1505 
Solinus. Merchant of Syracuſa, plead n. no more: 

I am not partial to-infringe our las-. PSAS 
The enmity, and diſcord, which of late 225 
Sprang from the rancorous outrage. of your Dube bo 
To merchants, our well dealing Countrymen, . Tn 
Who, wanting gilders to redeem their lives, i Him : 
Have ſeal'd his rigorous ſtatutes with their Ro, * "76 

Excludes all-pity from our threatning looks: 
For, ſince the mortal and inteſtine jaa 

'Twixt thy ſeditious Country men and ws, 3 


#3 25 


It hath in ſolemn ſynods been decreed, _ | G | 
- Both by the Syracuſans, and Ca, © 95 ov 
| To admit no traffick labs 14/94 3 146550 
| Nay, more: n lay 7; 
If any, ons, Epheſus, Ha Jö» inner to, 
At any Syracuſan marts, and fair? 
Again, if any Syracuſan born. 
. Ar 2 4 19 14 
IPs. . R 
10 Theob. Shakf: v. iii. p. 208-9]? 85 


T4. Come 
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- Cameo the bay M Epheſus, j he dies, 4101 1 * 560 
Hig goods oonH mat to the Dukes di pole: ONE tee: 


marks be levied, 


f Valeſs, a tho FP 5 
Te quit the penalt\ „ Atte ranlols wid ROLF {IL 


eſe, alluſ ſions to ke fivality HOW F/T) 


13781 ked (1: E. . 


erte 12 05 2, AS f relate; Plainly, 


1 65 8 K e *commercia ad e that 
eventful period. In 1589, Queen Eliza. 
beth” ſeized fi ſixty up. 1 to the 
Hang Towns, w nich y. 1 warlike 
ſtores to Spain 2). In 1590, the. Holland- 
ers complained of the Engliſti eee 
on their trade (9): In, 1591, there Were 
com mercial, com plaints 80 between” : Ep gland 
and Denmark. Jo. this year, the Engliſh 
merchant-adventurers were expelled from 
Staaden; but were favoured by Elbing HD: 
Here, then, are the adverſe towns, . which 
are ſo emphatically mentioned by . Shak- - 
ſpeare. Add to thoſe applicable facts, that 
the Lord Admiral was commanded, in July, 


1591, to . a a 5 


(9 Anderſon” $ ; Chron, Hit. of Com. vol. 5 i. P. 8 
R 8 
amt) 1 | goods, 
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goods] for ſatisfaction of four hundred and 
ſixty pounds to George Leate. Theſe were 
all very ſtriking events to a commercial 
city, which, when mentioned by the poet, 
muſt have been felt by the inhabitants of 
London: And; thoſe facts, when coupled | 
with the alluſion. to the repugnance of 
France to Henry IV, fix the time, when this 
comedy of Errors Was written, to 1591 (5), 
Ini act the 4th, Dromeo of Epheſus, ſays, 
«: Miſtreſs, re/pice ;fnem, reſpect your end. 
This explanation; induced Warburton to 
refer the reader to a pamphlet of Buchanan, 
againſt Liddington, Which ended with the 
repetition of the wiſe man's warning, Re- 
ſpice finem, Reſpice' nem. But, this lam- 
poon of Buchanan, which was publiſhed, 
{gon after the birth of Shakſpeare, had been 
forgotten when gur poet wrote his Comedy 
7 Erne, * duſpaſte. 5 ee may 


#2438 nt ©7 77 75 n! EY Tf 

0 Before the ins of Shakfp Abe it had ES 
proverbial to give this appellation to different Dramas, 
of a comick kind: Anton cried out, in his Philoſophi- 
cal Satires, 1616, p. 5 1. 10 What | Emedie of Errors 
1 the Stage! ? 


„ p 1 


* 25 — 
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have ſeen the ſame expreſſions in The 255215 

Liberal Science, or 'The Art / Flattery, 
which was publiſhed, - in 1579, _— 

nt &* Alls well that t ao ih Pas; 


1 505 W e 3 Lanegas Laws. a 


The frequency of the rhimes, the irregu- 
larity of the verſification, the diverſity” of 
the dialogue, and the defects of the'conipo- 
ſition ; all conſpire to evince; that this co- 
medy is one of the earlieſt dramas of the 
muſe of Shakſpeare. It was, certainly, 
written before September, 1598; becauſe, 
it is mentioned by Meres, in his Wit 7. rea- 
fury. It was, particularly, noticed 
Alba, or the Month's Mind of Ware 
Lover, which was publiſhed, in 1 598. It was, 
originally, aſſigned to the year 1591 (*); 
yet, has it been, finally, fixed, by the edi- 
tors, to 1594 (y) ; though the reaſons, for 
this choice, are very OR to Jultify the 
alteration. 7 


060 7. 3 288. (#) Sign. E. iii. 
(x) Steev. 1778, vol. i. p. 280. 


(Y Steev. 1793, vol. i. p. 509. . 


in 1598. It is Maid, in the title page of this 
edition, that it had been acted before Queen 
Elizabeth, at Chriſtmas; 1597, and to be 
newly corrected, and augmented. This co- 
medy was revived, then, in 1597, and en- 
larged, in the outline, which had been 
no ſatisfactory reaſon given, by the com · 1. 
mentators, for fixing the epoch of this 
{ketch,' in 1594, or in any other year: It is 
merely thought probable by them, that the 
firſt draft of this Play e nn, in, or 
before, 1594 () 1921 7 
The fifth act of * very «hd . | 

opens with that finj/hed. repreſentation. of 
colloquial excellence, which was ſo emphati- 
cally mentioned by the late Doctor Johnſon: 
I praiſe God, ſays Nathaniel to Holo- 
phernes, your reaſons at dinner were 
ſharp and ſententious; pleaſant, without 
“ {currility; witty, without affectation; 
** audacious, without e learned, 


— 


(z) Steep. 1793, vol, i . p. 5271. b + | 
6 without 
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| vWaithodt: opinion; and ſtiangep wirhbut 
% hurry.” But, none of the commenta- 
tors ſeem to have adverted, that the outline 
of this [repreſentation was borrowed: from 
Sydney: In the Arcadia, which was firſt 
- publiſhed, in 1 590, ſpeaking» of the fair 
Parthenia, of whom Sydney ſays, that 
„„ 'which made her fairneſs much the fairer 
. «© was, that it was but a fair ambaſſador of 
a moſt fair mind (a), full of wit, which 
delighted more to judge itſelf, than to 
4 ſhew itſelf: her ſpeech being as rare as 
precious; her fence, without ſullenneſs; 
« her modeſtly, without affectation; her ſhame- 
i facedneſs,” without Ignorance (6).'! Here, 
then, was the original, in 1590, from which 
Ine copied, in 1592. 
In the th Act of Love's Lab Lol 
we may perceive much of Muſcovy, and 
e e of Rut, ned Amen War- 


(a) Sbakſpeare, in FE th AQ, repeats hy . 
fair; „A holy parcel of the faire dames. There are 
repetitions of fair Lady, and fair Lord. [Steev. 1793, 
yol. v. p. 326.] 

(6) Bk. i. p. 15. of the folio Edit. 
0 5 burton 


9? Sete, I DN Ir ts, BELIEVERS, abs 
burton has welk remarked, without ſtating, 
indeed, any document: for his aſſumption, 
that the ſettling af,commerce; in Ruſſia 
Was gat that: time, a matter that much 
« engroſſed the concern, and conver ſattow 
« .of: the publie/(6).”” This converſation, 
and that concern, engaged the attention of 
the court, and eit * BE. particularly, in 


£51473 eit 118 LI SHI. I] Wi 3s 


13921 0! 01 122 2 od. 11 1 cnBaqlluie - 
"!s, NG. nf Hb AND Herter . 


1 oil, Data ed ni Donny 18411 
Thingaptiy4ipgdmamatidwprabeblyc one 
” the earlieſt, productions 'of.Shakſpgare.; 
and is, gextainſy, the firſt tragedy, Which 
proceeded from, his pen, ¶ Lie other plays 
of this great dxamatiſt, Ramee:and. Juliet 
was merely a ſketch, in its rſt; dranght, 
which Was a erwards filled ip. and, ſuc- 
ceſſively, improved it was at length print- 
ed, in 1597, thought; nt in its moſt N 


form. 


Tharp] 1s 2s plainly, an alluſion to the Farii 


+7 7, 


1 


00 Wa 1793, hs _ RE, 5 IVY Sts Bk þ : 
(a) as vol. i. p. 40. of the E 4 5 38. 


Queen, 
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Queen, the three firſt books of which were 
publiſhed, in 1590; and which was, con- 
tinually, | preſent, in our poet's mind; Mer. 
cutio, in his airy, ane: . Fe cries 


| out: | 4 


« O, then, I oe Queen Mab hat ben wth you. 
She is the fairies midwife,; and ſhe, comes, 
In ſhape no bigger than an aggat ſtone 
On the fore-finger of an Alderman.” ton Meal 


Shakſpeare, when he ſat down to ſketch 


Romeo and Juliet, had another poet, alſo 


of that period, in his mind, who was even 


in his eye, while he wrote the fifth act: 


And, the ſimilarities,” between their two 
works, are ſo many, and ſo ſtriking, as to 
leave no reaſonable doubt, whether Shak- 


ſpeare borrowed from Daniel, or Daniel 


from Shakſpeare. In every queſtion of this 
kind, the probability lies againſt Shak- 
ſpeare, who, like the 5 ee draws 


PE IR COAT BOS" OTA: x 


DANIEL: 
« And nought reſpecting death, the lust 80 8 


„ Plac'd his pale colours, (the enſign of his _ 
0 e A 


5 SnAr. 


9 
$4 


or euren po 411 E VERS. a8; 


SHAKSPEARE : Loy ELL of "19981 

40 k crimſon in hy I, ad in thy cheeks, 1 
6 And Death's $ pale flag Ke. 7 5 
DANIEL: 


« Decayed roſes of difoolonred ks 
« Do yet retain ſome notes of former grace, 
© And ugly Death fits oY yu, her 5 8 4 


SHAKSPEARE : 
« Death, that hath ſuck'd the honey of thy breath, 
«4 Hath en N 5 e 
DANIEL : 1 
4 Ah! now, me thinks, I ſee Death ain oi £6 


* eee eee 7 
 SHAKSPEARE : 2 5 . 85 & 

" = ſhall I believe © A 
« That unſubſtantial Death is a. 


Daniel's | Complaint of Py 4 
which Shakſpeare plainly borrowed, was 
entered in the Stationers' Regiſters, on the 
4th of February, 1592, and was ſoon after 
praiſed by Naſh (J), in his Pierce Penny- 
{Je his Supplication u the Devil(g).; We 


(e) N 179% al. i: p. 519. Yun. 518. 
) This work of Nath was entered in the Stationer's 
Regiſters for Richard Jones, on the 8th of Auguſt, 
1592; being licenſed by the Archbiſhop. 
BR may 
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- may eaſily preſume, then, that What had 
- attracted others, had drawn. the; attention of 


Shakſpeare, early in 1892. This Preſump- 
tion is carried up to probability, by what 
we hear of the nurſe's talk, in the firſt act; 

who ſays, characteriſtically, cc hat. 1 is now 
« ſince the earthquake. eleven years.”  Shak- 
ſpeare had been reading Gabriel Hervey $ 
Three proper Letters, which were. printed, 


in 1580, and which gave an account of be 


earthquake, which happened in April of that 
year, This note of time was firſt mentioned 
by Tyrwhit, to whoſe opinion great regard 
is certainly due : But, in forming a judge- 
ment of the true date of the firſt ſketch of 
Romeo and Juliet, we muſt couple both 


thoſe remarkable circumſtances together; the 


recollection of the earthquake; and the imi- 
tations from Roſamond; which, taken to- 


gether, lead us to the ſpring-time of the 
year 1592, as the epoch of the firſt ſketch. 


Shakſpeare reſumed the conſideration of 
this Drama, in 1595, when deficiencies were 


| ſupplied, whatever redundancies may have 
been taken away. There 1 is a remark of Ro- 


meo, | 
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meo, which points, probably, to the voyages 
of Drake, and of bh Hawkins, in the Ameri. 
can Seas, during the years 1594, and 1595 ; 
perhaps, to the voyage of Raleigh, in 25985 | 

« Tam no Pilot (A); yet, wert thou as far, WF 

« As that vaſ? fore, waſh'd with the fartheſt ſea, * 

« ] would adventure for ſuch merchandize.” 

There is a mention, in the ird act, of 
« the fit and ſecond cauſe,” that was 
probably adopted from Saviolo's treatiſe, on 
honour and. honourable res which was 
publiſhed,” in 1595 (7). . 

Romeo and Juliet was, originally, acted by 
the ſervants. of Lord Hunſden, the Lord 
Chamberlain, who died, in July 1590 : This 
notice of the. players, by whom this play 
was firſt acted, appears in the title page of 
the original edition, in 1597 (). The in- 
accuracies of the Arithmetic of the garrulous 
nurſe, who by one eee makes Ju- 

: \ 


(4) Camden. in . ker ii. p. 99 855 1 is . 
be recollected, that the Weiß. Pile, HERS, in ta 
age, navigator. | 
i) Steev. 1993; vol. i. p. mts af 7175, movie if : 
(t) Steev. 1793, vol. i. p. 518. Finn 
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liet eleven years old, and by another four. 

teen, only ſhow, that Shakſpeare had com. 
poſed his play at different times, when his 
attention was u away by dif milar ob. 

Jects. . „„ 


| WON Hu Wi W 
The Firſt Part, 1593: 


E have the honour to. concur with Mr. | 
Malone, in thinking, that this biftorie was 
not written by Shakſpeare. It is ſtill more 
clear, both from the account books of Hen- 
flow, and the plain intimations of the ori- 
ginal Editors of Shakſpeare's Dramas, Hem- 
mings, and Cundal, who perfectly knew 
the tranſactions of their own theatre, that 

our Poet might have made ſuch alterations, 

and additions, in this early play, as to have 

induced them, to mingle ſuch mean mate- 
rials with his fineſt metal. 

The play of Henry the VI. was firſt acted 
by Lord Strange's players, on the 3d of 
March 1591-2 ; and it was ere long acted 
thirteen times, before ten thouſand ſpecta- 
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tors ; ſo popular was this Hiſtorie, however | 
| it 
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it may have been deſpiſed, in latter times. 
For this popular reception, Whetſtones ap- 
pears to have prepared d by ſaying 
in his Eugiiſd Myrrur (I): By far larger 
« warrant, the Engliſh Kings ought to be 
„called Henties: For, of eight Kings 
« named Henry, ſithens the conqueit, chro- 
nicles condeimn not one of them to he ir- 
religious, notably wicked, or tyrannous 
oppreſſors of their ſubjects, but as images 
and patterns of kingly magnanimitie, of 
wonderful promeſſe, of peaceable goveru- 
ment, and of many other divine and he- 
« roical virtues, every of them have left 
« 2 rare monument of a noble, gracious, 
and good 4 as if by heavenly pro- 
evidence, an eſpecial bleſſing had been 
joined unto the name of Henry.“ Whe- 
ther all theſe: aflertions could be ſatisfaRorily 
ſupported, if they were rigorouſly ſcanned, 

| doubt : 7 " Op wh can "ON 1 no N 


1 1 34 #25 if 449 


(!) The Ban ly wat Dog He W ee 
Gent. Printed by Windet, in 1 886, i years* befpre 
the firſt appearance of Henry 6% hp, ner | 
lometimes called Whetſtone. | 


Þ # whether 
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whether ſuch recitals would have a power. 
ful effect, among an uninformed people, 
who had not been yet accuſtomed to free 
diſcuſſion. It was ſaid, alſo, by Naſh (1), 
in 1592, and it may have had a powerful 
effect on Engliſh audiences; ** That the 
«ſubſtance of all plays, is borrowed out of 
« our Engliſh Chronicles, wherein our fore. 
_ «© fathers valiant acts are reviewed; and 
4 they themſelves raiſed from the grave of 
«© oblivion and brought to plead their aged 
n honours in open preſence.“ It is even 

ſaid, by the commentators, with ſufficient 


reaſon, that one of the characters, in Henri: 


the VI. is brave Talbot, the terror of the 
«French ().“ On the” contrary, Ben 
Jonſon, with a peculiar repugnance to every 
thing, which was properly popular, tried, 
with 2885 es to e the 3 


* ft? 
7 4} 


(n) In e ae I an Sid the Devil, 
which was entered in the Stationers Regiſters, on the 
8th Auguſt 1592; and ſoon after Mee 


N dteey. 129. ak i. id 490. 


„ plays 
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plays of that age, in the a to his 


Every Man in his. Humour, 1598: A 


« Fight over Vork and Lancaſter's long jar: 
ed, inthe eyring houſe, bring wounds to cen, 
No. V.—- HENRY VI. 0 

The Second Part, 1595. .. 

| alſo concur, with Mr. Malone, in think- 
ing, that Shakſpeare, as he merely improved 
the firſt part of Henry VI. by flight alter- 
ations, and certainly adopted into the third 
part the whole of a preceding play, may 
have equally adopted, for his ſecond part, a 
preceding play, entitled, The igt Part of 
the Contention of the two famous Houſes of 
Yorke and Lancaſter. This play was entered 
in the Stationers Regiſters, on the 12th of 
March, 1593-4: Vet, the earlieſt copy. 


which the collectors have hitherto ſeen, was 
printed, in 1600: Nevertheleſs, I think it 
probable, that this play may have been pub- 


liſhed by Millington, in 8 vo. or amo. during 


the year 159953 becauſe it is certain, that the 
lame bookſeller did publiſh, The True 


Tragedy of Richard, Duke of of Y, orke, in a 
I12mo, form, during 18958. ahbe probability 
Ty - would 
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would ſhow, that our poet fitted for the 
ſtage both thoſe Dramas, which now form 
the ſecond and third parts of Henry VI; ſub. 
ſequent to thit year. Neither Mr. Steevens, 
nor Mr. Malone, ſeem to have known, that 
the firſt, and ſecond, parts of Henry VI were 
ever entered in the Stationers Regiſters; 
which, however, do exhibit their entry to- 
gether, de the 19th of April, 1602. 

6 8 Neo. VI. —Hexzy VI. 

5 "The Third Part. 

s The are" 1593, and 1594, are aſſigned, 
by the commentators, as the true epochs of 
the writing of this Hiſtorie; being copied 
from a previous play of Marlow, entitled 
| The true Tragedy of Richard Duke of Yorke, 

which they fay was firſt publiſhed in 1600. 
There are paſſages in this True Tragedy of | 
faficient ſplendour to juſtify what has been 
fid of Marlow's 11ghty line. But, it is not 
likely, that Shakſpetre would copy from 
4 play, which he probably Had not then 
feen. Yer, is it mahl, that Shak- 
ſpeare may have ſeen the” Trae 7 raged of 
Richard, "Duſt of Yorke, in 1595, which 


A Was 
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was printed, in this year, certainly (o). 


From this prior Drama, Shakſpeare, literally, 


copied, in many ſcenes, the third part of 
Henry VI ; as erf diffinety: fel _ 87 
ſpection: e 


* * 


War. I wonder how the King eſcapt our hands. N 
Yorke. Whilſt we purſude the borſemen of the North 


He flielie ſtole awaie and left his men; „ 


Whereat the great Lard of N orthumberlapd, _ 
Whoſe warlike ears could never / brook retreat, 
Chargete our maine battels front, therewith regal 3 20 
Lord Stafford and Lord Clifford all abreſt o 
Brake in, 9 were by the hands of e „ der 


ſlain. 4 


a 


(2) This very rare ; book; RR 5 Mr. Ca 
nor Mr. Malone, nor Mr. Stevens, nor Mr. Herbers, 
nor Mr. John Egerton, appear to have ever ſcen, 5 
my Library. This play, which | [ purchaſed at the.{ 15 
of the late Rev, Dr. Pegge's books, s entitled uy The 
« True Tragedie of Richard Duke # Yorke, <p the 
death of gopd King Henrie the Sixt, with, the whale 
« Contention betweene the two Houſes Lancaſter and 
% Yorke, as it was ſundrie times ated _by the Right 
% Honourable the Earle of Pembrbake his Servants.” 
Printed at London by P. 8. for Thomas Millington, 
and are to be ſold at his Shoppe under Saint Peter's 
church in Cornwall. {CornhMH:J 1505; Ame 5 
UT SHAKSPEARE 


NaN began his Hiſtorie . Ks 6 


N 
— —_——_— TT T TTY... = —— Li 
je ih =_ 
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5 SHAX8PEARE began his Hiſtorie thus: 
"War. I wonder, how the King eſcap'd our hands. 
Yorke; While we purſu'd the horſemen of the North, 

He flyly ſtole away, and left his men: + 
Whereat the great Lord of N an eee 
Whoſe warlike ears could never brook e | 
 Checr'd up the drooping Army; and himſelf, 

Lord Clifford, and Lord Stafford, all abreaſt, 
Chargꝰd our main battel's front, and breaking i in, 
Were by the ſwords of common ſoldiers —_— 


We ſee by this compariſon, the ſimilarity 
of both, and the improvements. of Shak- 
ſpeare, by flight additions. Take another 

example, from the firſt act: 95 
MarLow: 

Ling. Looke Lordings where the ſturdy rebell ſits 
Even in the Chair of State: belike he means, 
Backt by the power of Warwicke, that falſe peer, 5 
To aſpire unto the Crown, and raigne as King. . 

Earl of Northumberland, he flew thy father, 
And thine, Lord Clifford: and you both have yow'd 
revenge 
On him, his Sonnes, his favourites, and his friends. 
-\SHAKSPEARE : $row be par 

* Ew). 4 look where the dor rebel ſits, 
Even in the Chair of State! belike he means 
(Back'd by the power of Warwicke, that falſe 3 
To aſpire unto the Crown, and reign as King. 

| | | : Ear 


3 
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r SHAKSPEAR 


Earl of Northumberland, he flew thy father: 
And thine, Lord Clifford; and you both vow'd reyenge, 
On him, wien his favourites, and his us Pr 


| MAarLow : N 
Edw. Et tu Brute, wilt thou fab Cæſar 1% 
A parle Sirra to George of Clarence. 


 SHAKSPEARE |» 
| Diſmiſſed the claical talk of tu Braces and al 
added, a parley i is ſounded. | | 5 


8 MarLow :_ 
"A and Mis enter Warwicke dns] * 

Mario. Ah, who is nie? Come to me friend, or 1 
And tell me, who is victor York or Warwick? 
Why aſk I that? my mangl'd bodie ſhews, © ++ ; 
That I muſt yield my bodie to the earth. 7 iv 
And by my fall the conqueſt to my foes. 
Thus yields the Cedar to the axes edge, | 
Whoſe arms gave ſhelter to the princely Eagle, 
Under whoſe ſhade the rampant hon ſlept, N 
Whoſe top branch overpeer'd Jove's ſpreadi ing tree. 15 
The wrinkles in my brows now fil'd with blood, wa 
Were liken'd oft to kingly Sepulchres. ' © 
For who liv'd King, but T could dig his grave? ; 
And who durſt ſmile, when Warwick bent his 1050 7 
Lo now my glory ſmeer'd in duſt and blood | 
My parks, my walkes, my mannors that I had 
Even now forſake me, and of all my _— 
Is = left me but my bodies e- 
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SY | SHAKSPEARE!) MA. 

Alurum. / Edward, bring forth winni round. 
King Ew. thou hers: unn and die our 
er: | NA 

For, Warwick was a Hos e fear'd us all- 

Now, Montague fit faſt; Heek for thee. >. 

That Warwick's bones may keep thee company. [ Exit 
Warw. Ah, who is nigh, come to me friend, or toe, 


And tell mme who is victor, York, or Warwick. 


Why aſk I that? my mangled body fhows, 

My blood, my want of firength, my, Jick heart 2 
That I muſt yield my body to the earth; 
And by my fall the conqueſt to my foe, |" 
Thus yields the Cedar to the axe's edge, 
W hoſe arms gave ſhelter to the princely eagle, 
Under whoſe ſhade the ramping lion flept; 
Whoſe top branch overpeer'd Jove's ſpreading tree, 
And kept low fhrubs from Wimer's powerful mind. 
Theſe eyes, that now are dimm' d with Death*s black wet, 
Have been as piercing as the mid day ſun, nm 
To ſearch the ſecret treaſons of the urid 


The wrinkles in any brows, now filled with blood, 


Were liken'd oft to kingly Sepulchres; _ 
For, who liv'd King, but I oould dig his gra? 
Lo] now my glory ſmear'd.in duſt and blood; 
My parks, my walks, my manors that I * 


Even now forſake me; and of all my lands, 


Is nothing leſt me, but eee s length! 3 9 85 
Why, what is pomp, rule, reign, but earth and dis 


And, live we how, we can, yet die we muſt, 


Te. 


- 
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It is not often, that ſuch an opportunity 
has occurred of comparing the original play, 
with Shakſpeare's copy: the firſt ſketch; 
with Shakſpeare's improvements; the defects 
of the Wer with 2 Gopplements, of the 


1 


copyiſt. 0 mi 94d ng 7 
Mr. Capet d quoted two lines from 
Shakſpeare's Henry VI: 


« What will the aſpiring blood of Lancaſter | 
« Sink in the ground ?l thought it would have mounted; » 


in order to ſhow, that he, who cannot diſ- 
cem the pen, that wrote chem. ought never 
to pretend to diſcernment hereafter. IT he 
two lines above quoted, fays Mr. Malone; 
in refutation of Capel's dagmatiſm, are 
found in Marlow's True Tegel of Richard, 
Duke of Yorke. A compariſon of the two 
poets will evince; that Mr. Capel is totally 
wrong; and that Mr. Malone i is not t altoge⸗ 


1 44 ran 
ther rights. e e e e 


2 12 131 $134" c HEE WS. | 


* + 221; 3 e Km 17 er + pp; 21 


Glo. What ? will the aſpiring blood of Lancaſter” 
Sinke into the ground, T / had thought” it would ave 
| mounted. 1 e 1 
See how my ſword wee ps ber ths beer HIP death. 


Now ae Weft db b Gard Ee UnS xt 
* 


4% ; d 8 


\ 
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For ſuch as ſeek the downfall of eur houſe.” 

If anie ſpark of life remain in thee, | || Stab him againe, 

Done, downe to hell, and ſaie I ſent thee thither,. 

I that have neither pitie, love, nor feare. Ay 

Indeed "rwas true, that Henry told me of; 

For, I have often heard my mother ſaie, 

That I came into the world with my legs W 

And had I not reaſon think you to make haſte, 

And ſeek their ruins that uſurp our rights? 

The women wept and the midwife cride, 

O Tow bleſs us, he is born with teeth. 
 SHAKSPEARE. 

Glo. What, will the aſpiring blood of Lancaſter 
Sink in the ground? I thought, it would have mounted. 
See, how my ſword weeps, for the poor King's death 
O, may ſuch purple tears be always ſhed _ 
From thoſe who wiſh the downfall of our houſe! 

If any ſpark of life be yet remaining, 

Down, e to Hell, 1 1 J ſent thee nber 

8 | Stabs him again 
I that . eee ors nor Son 12 
Indeed, tis true, that Henry told me of ; 

For, I have often heard my mother ſay, 

T came into the world with my legs forward: 
Had I not reaſon, think ye, to make haſte, | 
And ſeek their ruin, that uſurp'd our right? 
The midwife wonder'd ; and the women cry 4 
O, Jeſus bleſs us, he is born with teeth. 


From theſe compariſons, we may ſee the 


clouds of Capel evaniſh before the effulgent 
light 
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light of the fact. I concur with Mr. Ma- 
lone, in ſay ing, that the third part of the 

Hiftorie of Henry VI. was not written by 
Shakſpeare; though the outline of it re- 
ceived ſome additional touches from our 
poet's pencil: And, with Mr. Malone, I 
think it more than probable, that Shak- 
ſpeare alſo adopted the ſecond, and third 
parts, of the &1/forie of the ſame monarch, 
from the feebler plays of inferior dramatiſts ; 
but not with great additions; as that chro- 
nologiſt aſſerts, without authorit . 
I do not concur, however, with the com- 
mentators, in thinking, that Shakſpeare 
adopted the third, and ſecond parts, of 
Henry VI. in 1593. or 1594 (p). For, there 
is poſitive evidence, that he muſt have adopt- 
ed both, towards the end of the ſubſequent 
year, 1595; unleſs we could ſuppoſe, in- 
deed, that the playhouſe copies had. been 
laid before him, for his correction: But, 
the title page of Marlow's True 77 ragedie 
proves, that it had been A FO times acted 


1 Steev. 288 8 [8 e ? 
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by the ſervants: of the Earl of Penòroole, 
who was not the Lord Chamberlain, in 
1595, and 1 594. Green, who is ſuppoſed 
to have been the author of one of thoſe 
prior plays, died in September, 1592 and 
Marlow, in May, 1593. Of theſe two con- 
temporaries of Shakſpeare, Gabriel Hervey 
remarked, in his New Letter of notable Con. 
tente, 1593. Though Green were a Julian, 
* and Marlow a Lucian, they might admo. 
„ niſh other to adviſe themſelves.” Aſter 
conſidering” all | circumſtances; what went 
before, as well as what followed; I am of 


opinion, that the epoch of the third part of 
Henry VI. —_— tobe 1598. 8 Wage 


* 1 * 
- 2 
— 5 Þ 3 . 4 4 3 1 : 13 * 67 4 8 > * * 4 4 


% 


70 VII. Aran Two GenTienEN or 
e "VERONA, 1595. 


This e bears the ſame marks of an 
early production, as the Love's Labor: Lof, 
The Midſummer's Night Dream, and The 
Comedy of E Errors. It was originally aſſi igned 
to the year, 1593(g): It has been ſince 


(4) Steev. Shak. 1798, vol. i, p. 285. 5 
| given, 
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given, to 1595, with better reaſon; though 
not with ſatisfactory proofs. This comedy 
was certainly written before September, 
1598 ; when it Was mentioned dy N in 
his Wit's Deaſurx. 

The prineipal reaſon, or allowing the 
year, 1595, the honour of this comedy, by 
the commentators, is, that it alludes to the 
voyages of Gilbert, in 1594, and' Raleigh, 
in 1595: Speaking of the youth of ny; 
at that epoch, the poet ſays: 


« Some to the wars, to try their fortunes chere; a 
Some to diſcover iſlands far away“. | 


The Commentators had done! Vettes to 
have referred to the voyage of Hawkins, in 
1594, when he paſſed the ſtreights of Ma- 
gellan ; and to the expedition of Lancaſter, 
in the ſame, year, who ſacked Fernambucca, 
in the Brazils ()- 8. 

There are, in act the third, 'fome obvious 
alluſions to Spenſer's Sonnets of the year 
1595: Of Sylvia, Proteus fays:, : 


40 « You muſt lay line, to tangle her deſires, | A 5 
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tumults in Ireland, during the years 594. 


he ſaid the people of England 


lines, ſome alluſion to a remarkable tranſac- 
tion, in 1594: Sir Nicholas Clifford, and 


to priſon for their preſumption: But, as they | 


 & By wailful Sonnets, whoſe compoſed rhimes 
Should be full fraught with ſerviceable ee 
The Dux replies: 1 
« Ay; much [is] the force of BIS HR 2.5 . 
Add to theſe conſiderations, the warlike 
ſtate. of England, in 1595, and the hoſtile 


and 1595. There was then a rebellion in 
Ireland; there were preparations made to re- 
fiſt the Spaniſh invaſion, and to aſſiſt the 
French, in 1595: And it was to thoſe war- 
like events, that Shakſpeare referred, when 


Put their Sons to ſeek preferment out; 
« Some to the wars, to try their fortunes there.” 


I know not, whether there be in theſe 


Sir Anthony Shirley, two young knights, be- 
haved ſo bravely, under the French king, 
that he gave them the Order of St. Michael; 
by wearing which in the city, and the court, 
they gave offence to Elizabeth, who ſent them 


(s) Steev. 1793, vol. ili. p. 247. 
erred 


3 


j 
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erred out of ignorance, in accepting ſuch diſ- 
tinctions from a foreign prince, without her 
conſent, ſhe releaſed them from impriſon- 
ment; obliging them, nevertheleſs, to reſign 
their honours, and to ſend back their inſig- 
nia (7). Now; the obvious allufion to Spen- 
ſer's Sonnets, in 1595, ſeems: to ſettle the 
epoch of The #200 Ce ut ont ph to ROE 
remarkable 3 A | 


ad 8 - 
s FO © 2 F 
F= 64 4:7 75 — $6 & 


No. VIII. Kienaxs UI. 1 1855. 


Shakſpeare had received fo. many hints 
from the peruſal « of Marlow's 77 ru? Tragedie, 
and ſuch ſtrong. impreſſions, from the de- 


LE. 4 
. 


velopement, therein, of the character of Glo- 


ceſter; that he was induced, immediately, 
to continue the Hiftorie of Richard the third. 
It is probable, that our great dramatiſt may 
have been ſomewhat emulous of the previous 
fame of Marlow ; of thoſe ſcenes, which 
had merited the eulogy of Jonſon, when he 
talked of Marlow' s. mighty line. Certain it 
is, that when we open Shakſpeare 8 Richaut 


= See Camden" 8 An, in Kenaet, 2 vol. p. 570 
the 


——— 122 


wit/vuhcheered "Reps, 0e un exalted eri. 


m 1 by roads Maag to hoſpitabl- 
fons : „* A 8 * <A ab, 01:28, 2 ez" 
Glo Now, is the Wi inter of our diſconten 1 fy 
Made glorious Summer by this Sun of Vork; 
And all the Clouds; nne, 


Shakſpeabe bad. probably, e this 
ftory had been already. 40 acted i in St. John's, 
Catabridge, ſo eſſentially, that had the 
++ tyrant of Phalaris beheld his bloody pro- 
e ceedings, it had mollißed his heart: 
He, certainly, knew, that an Enterlude enti- 
tled the Tragedie of * Richard. the "thi rd, had 

been exhibited, in 1593, or 1 594+, In fad, 
there was entered in the. Stationers“ Regil- 
ters, on the I gth of June, 1594, An En- 

„ terlude, intitled the Tragedie of *Richard 
the third, wherein is "thewn "the death of 


oh Edward the * v the — 5 


66 of 


* — 


8 
© 4 * 4 1 

4 - 5 
_ — 

8 7 1 
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_ «« lamentable end of Shore s wife, and the 
« contention; of the two houſes, of, Lancaſ · 
« ter and Yorke ().! „ Shakſpeare's, ι 
Tragedie of Richard the third, with the 
death of the Duke of Clarence, was! en- 
tered in the ſame Regiſters, on the aoth gf. 
October, 1597 and t was publiſhed, in: che 
ſame year (x): But, i: muſt have been previouſly 
acted, and written, before it was publiſhed: 
Now, thoſe conſiderat ions, when compared 
with the ſubſequent. productions of the gms 
port, fix the true epoch Riede a. the,third, 
in 1595, and not in 1597. 15 4B ap fs e 
Whether it were, that ahi Sun of Yorke 
began to diſpel the clouds of Lancaſter, 
which had ſo long ee truth, in a win- 


td a gs vid 11˙ 


* 


i (9 9 Shak. 1793, vol. x. p. 700-1. 5 cſtictat- 

ing thoſe probabilities, we ought to take into the ac- 
count, that Churchyard publiſhed hie Challenge, in, 
1593, which comprehends : the Tragedie of SHorE's. 
Hife, much augmented, with divers new additions.“ 
This Legend was extremely popular, owing to its ſim- 
plicity, and moral; 1770 * it A mY Juſt 1 
celebration. h 


(x) Steev. Shak; | 1793, vol. i. p. 47. wa #1) 0 
X ters 
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ter's gloom, the aectceſſion of King James, 
when grim- vßſag war ſmoothed his wrinkled 
front,” appears clearly to have ſet free ſeve- 
ral pens; that gave new luſtre to hiſtory, 
Sit George Buc, who was an antiquary, took 
the lead, in exhibiting juſter views of Ri- 
chard's ſtory, than the ſcenic repreſentations 
* oft Shak ſpeare had given, from the little 
© underſtanding chroniclers: Vet, the life | 
of Richard by Sir George Bue, was not pub- 
liſhed till 1647; though the original draught 
of it had been, happily, preſerved by Sir 
Robert Cotton. Sir William Cornewallis, 
the younger, publiſſied, in 1616, an Eſſay, 
in 'The Prayſe of King. Richard" the third, 
The eſſayiſt ſeems to have lamented Ri- 
chard's fate, and to have diſdained the oblo- 
quy, which was daily caſt up on his fame: 
Neither can his blood,” faid Cornewallis, 
** redeem him from injurious tongues, nor 
the reproach offered his body be thought 
«« cruel enough, but that we muſt make him 
© more cruelly infamous, 1 in 'pampbjere, and 
n player.“ The late Lord Orford - ſeems 


not to have e that he had had a pre- 
curſor, 


FR. þ * 
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curſor, in the office of apologiſt, in Sir Ed- 
ward Cornewallis; who wrote with equal 
reſearch, and more learning, than himſelf. . 
Neither do the commentators ſeem to have 
known, that the much writing“ Heywood 
wrote a play, upon the ſame ſubject 3..A$ 
Shakſpear re had before followed, his prede- 
ceſſors, over this fruitful field. He ywood 
has left a prologue, which % was f 505 by 
%a young witty lad, playing the part ba 
ve Richard the third, at the Red Bull: Seer ohe 


«1 any wonder by what Angie charme, 5 
« Richard the Third i is ſhrunk up, like his arme; 

„ And, where in ſulneſs you expected Enn : 
Nou ſes me only crawling, like a ef 2 i 

Or piece of that none fabrich, and e 

WE 8 he = 972 5 __ Freie TI" 0) | 
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| (2) See Heymogd's: Pleaſant! Diolerwer and Dramas, 
1937, p. 247, It is berein faid: “ That the Author, 
« becauſe he was intereſted in the play, wrote him this 
Prologue, and Egilogee.”, ”, Ido not ſee this Richard 
of Thomas Heywood noticed in r of the ſeevje. Te= 
teilen. 828 
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y bis Hiſtorie was entered in he 5 
tioners Regiſters, on the 29th, of Auguſt, 
1597 ;, and printed i in the fame year : It was 
recognized as Shakſpeare's, by Meres, in 
his Wit's Treaſury, during the year 1598. 


Like other dramas of this. great poet, this 


Hiftorie was. ſuggeſted to. ſo obſervant. A 
ſpirit, by a former play, on the ſame ſubject; 


though i it had not Shakſpeare's adaptation to 
the time, nor his Fer ee, of F. and 
circumſtance. Ti | 
There is an intimation af time . 
the concluſion of che firſt act, which points 
directly to the true epoch of it's compoſition: 


N * {4 


Green. Now for the rebells, which Rand out in 
Ireland: 27 


Expedient manage IF? be la; my ay lege, 


Ere further leiſure yield them further means, 
For: their advantage, and your highne/s' loſs. 3 
19 Rich. We will ourſelf i in perioa to this war. i 
In the Second Act, Buzur femarks : 
The Wind fits fair, for news to go to Treland; | | 
But, none returns. For us to levy power, 
Proportionable to the Enemy, þ 
Is all impoſſible. "I. 
„ BF The 
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The rebellion in Ireland, which was re⸗ 
newed, in 1594, was proclaimed, in 159g, 
both in Ireland, and in England; and un- 
derwent EXPEDIENT (a) manage, in 1596. 
It follows, then, from theſe facts, if it were 
the uniform practice of Shakſpeare to catch 
at contemporary circumſtances; for amuſing 
his audiences, that thoſe ſtrong remarks, on 
the ſtate of Ireland, in 1594, and in 1595, 
when Tir Owen took the Queen's Fort, at 
Blackwater, making at the ſame time, many 
profeſſions of his invariable loyalty (a), fix 
with ſufficient certainty the writing of Ri- 
chard II. to 1596. It ought to be remem- 
bered, to the honour of Shakſpeare, that he 
laid his ſatirical finger upon the weak, tem- 
porizing, ſhifting, policy of Elizabeth, 
which gave every poſſible eneouragement to 
te rebels; and which afforded unprincipled 
traitors ſurtber leiſure; and yielded then 
further. means, for their advantage; and her - 
N * When to e -ſtriking: altu- 


% 


(2) Camden iy Ken. vl ii” $8187 -M 
(a) Ib, . ig OT OTHER (2 
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ſions, is added the coneatenation of our ports 
Plan, in thoſe hiſtorical plays, it muſt be. 
come apparent to every judicious eye, tba 
| Richard II. was written in 1596 and not in 
1597. as the editors have . 9 8007 
8 71 
After ſome e; of opinion (3), and 
ſome heſitation of judgment, the commen- 
tators ſeem to have finally ſettled their con- 
viction, that there had been a former play 
1 on this ſubject, which appears to have 
„ been called King Henry IV, in which 
Richard was depoſed, and killed on the 
«« ſtage (c).“ But, none of the collectors of 
old plays have ever found ſuch a drama; nor 
had Farmer, nor Tyrwhit, whoſe authority 
for the fact is chiefly relied on, ever ſeen 
ſuch a play : Theſe Critics, whatever weight 
may be due to their judgements, merely quote 
che acting of an old play on this ſubject, by 
ſtme procurement of Merrick, and other par- 
_ tizans * the rebel, Earl of Eſſex, on thc 


(5) Steev. Shak. 1778, vol. i. p. 296. 
Bk Steer, 1790, vol. i. p. 833. 


15 Mm 
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th of February, 1600-1 : On the trial of 
Merrick, for high treaſon, it was given in 
evidence, among other treaſonable facts, 

That the afternoon before the ee 
Merrick, with a great company of others, 
6 = afterwards were all in the action, had 
% procured; to be played before them, ib 
« Play of depofing Richard 1 ; neither was 
it caſual, but a play, beſpoken by Merrick; 
« and not only ſo, but when it was told. yup 
% by one of the players, that the Hay 1045 4. 
old, and they ſhould have loſs in playing 
« it, becauſe few would come to it, there 
% was fourty ſhillings extraordinary given 
« to play it; and ſo thereupon played it 
_« was (4).” In oppoſition to Farmer, and 
Tyrwhit, I hold, though I have a great re- 
ſpect for their memories, that it was illogi- 
cal to > argue, from a nonemticy, agaigſt an 


1 4 3G $9750 (4 1 Dr RI. 
01 I quote 55 10 The Declaration of the Praiſes 
« and Treaſons attempted and committed by Robert 
late Earl of Eſſex and his Complices againſt her Ma- 
* Jeſty and her Kingdoms, cc.“ which was printed 
by Barker, the Queen” $ Printer, in 1601 and — 4 


is ee to have | beg: drawg by Sir Fr; ncis 


zess 


5 . 
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entity; that as no ſuch play as the Henry 
IV. which they ſpoke of, had ever ap- 
peared, While Shakſpeare's Richard II was 
apparent to every eye, it was in conſequen- 
tial reaſoning,. in them, to prefer the firſt 
play to the laſt: And, I am, therefore, of 
opinion, that 25 play of depoſing Richard Il, 
which was. ſeditiouſly, . played, on the 
7th' of February 1600. 1, was Shakſpeare's 
Richard II, that had been originally acted, 
in 1596, and firſt printed, in 13597. 
he acting of this play of tbe depoſng of 
Richard II. ſunk deep into the heart of 
Queen Elizabeth. This treaſonable inſult, 
ſhe never forgave, nor forgot. She ſpoke, 
feelingly, of it to old William Lambard, 
when he preſented to her his Pandecta Ro- 
tulorum; adding, though I know not upon 
what information, that this tragedy was 
„ played forty times in open en, and 
F houſes Gr 255 | F | 
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1 (e) See in Nicols's curious ColleQion of Queen Eli- 
2 Progreſſes, vol. ii. «That which paſſed from 


KL tho. Excellent Majeſtic of Queen Elizabeth, in her 
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3 ac un's £4146] for te BELIEVERS 3 
It is true, indeed, that Hay warde, pub- 
liſned, in- 599. very imprudently, The 
« firſt part of the life and raigne of King 
„ Henrie iii; extending to the end of the 
+ firſt yeare of his raigne,” which he ſtill 
more imprudently dedicated, in very en- 
comiaſtic terms, to the Earl of Eſſer ; 
whether with the ſeditious purpoſe of Mer- 
rick, Iwill not ſuppoſe. Certain it is, that | 
Elizabeth was highly irritated againſt the 1 
author. And ſhe employed Sir Franeis 
Bacon to ſearch the book for treaſon. But, nn 
from a charge, which involved in it the 
penalty of death, he faved Haywarde, by a 
joke; though not from a cenſure in the 
Star Chamber, as his ſeditious, or his ſyco- 
phantic, purpoſe, well deſerved. Hay. 
warde purſued the fame ſtudies 3 publiſned 
ſimilar Fan 5 525 eee by Ling 
James. ener e 4121-1106 95 pert Acts.” 
| oe 15/16. 9063 ui. amafs 
« Privie Chamber at Eaſt Greenwich, 4 Auguſti, 160, 
43 reg. ſui, towards William Lambarde,” Whether 


the Pandecta Rotulorum of Lambard were ever n 
as I 8 ſuppoſed, I now doubt. 
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The Lord Chancellor Elleſmere, in de- 
5 citing the caſe of the Poſt nali, pronounced 
a ſevere cenſure on the writers of the ie, 
and reign, of the unhappy Son of the il- 
luſtrious Prince of Wales; I will not re. 
4 member, ſaid that experienced Judge, 
«+ Richard the Second's time (of which 
„ ſome of our chroniclers' do talk idly, 
* and underſtand little) where power and 
„might of ſome potent perſons oppreſſed 
_«« Juſtice and faithful judges, for expound- 
ing the law ſoundly and truly (/).“ 
Whether Haywarde were included, in the 
Lord Chancellor's animadverſions, cannot 
now be diſcovered; but, probability leads us 
to ſuppoſe, that cenſure, will generally 
follow demerit, as a proper retribution. 
In the 3th act of Henry IV, there are 
intimations of what might be expected of 
the Prince and his Jooſe companions, in the 
dramas, which came after it. __ 


Or The ſpeech of the Lord Chanceftor of mb 
im the Exchequer Chamber, Rs the Pof nat, 
Printed 1609, p. ” 


+3 hs | : broke, 
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broke, bore and other Lords being at 
Windlor the father naturally aſks: 


Bel. Can no man tell of my unthrifty Son? 

Tis full 'three months fince I did ſee: him laſt: 

Enquire at London mongſt the Taverns there: 

For, there, they ſay, he doth frequent, | . 

With unreſtrained loofe companions; e Ne 

Even ſuch, they ſay, as ſtand in narrow nes, 22 

And beat our watch, and rob our paſſengerns. 

Perey. eee een 

| Prince ; 8 * 

And told him of theſe triumphs held. at . 
Bol. And what ſaid the Gallam? ?: 
Percy. His anſwer was, He would unto the ſtews ;' 

And from the eommoneſt creature pluck a glove, 

And wear it as a fayour; and with that. 5 

He would unhorſe the luſtieſt Challenger. 

Bel. As diſſdlute, as deſperate; yet, through b. 
I ſee ſome ſparkles of a better hop, oh 
Which older days may happily bring forth. 4: N 


In thefe ſketehes, we may peroeive the 
workings of the poet's mind, which had 
drawn an outline, that was to be filled up. 
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The epoch of the production « of this fine 
Comedy has hitherto been fixed, in 1601, 
though the 'reaſons, which have been af. 
ſigned, for thus fixing it, would rather 
place it, at ſome earlier period (g). 
It is a fact, which cannot be contradict. 
ed, that this play was merely a ſketch, 
when it was firſt repreſented ; and was af- 
terwards, altered, and expanded, when it 
was, in a ſubſequent reign, produced, as it 
at preſent ſtands. It was reviſed, enlarged, 
and amended, after the acceſſion of King 
Jon ſay the Commentators (5)- 

There are many alluſions; in The Merry 
Hives of Windſor,” which/ſhow, that it was 
originally ſketched, in 1596, during the 
town talk about the return of Raleigh, and 
the publication of his Iying narrative, con 
cerning the diſcovery of El Darada. Ther 


(g) Steev. Shak. 1798, vol. i, p. 1 Shak, 


1793, vol. i. p. 548. 
(#) Steev. Shak. 1793, vol. i. p. 549 · 


AN are 
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are ſeveral metaphors, ' in this Comedy, 
which were fetched from the ſea, fromi 
ſhips, 'and from ſea affairs; and which 
ſeem to be unſuitable to the inhabitants of 
an inland town, like Windſor: But, the 
talk of the times turned on tranſmarine 
adventures. Of Ford's Wife, Sir John 
Falſtaff ſays “ She bears the purſe too; 
ſhe is a region in Guiana, all gold and 
bounty: :* and; after ſneering thus at 
Raleigh's E/ Dorado, Falſtaff adds, with 
regard to Mrs. Ford, and Mrs. Page, I 
« will be cheater to them both, and they 
« ſhall be exchequers to me; they ſhall 
be my Eaſt, and Weſt Indies; and I 
« will trade to them both: Deliveri 
his Epiſtles, for the Merry Wives to his 


page, Sir John directs him— + 5 * 
cs bear theſe letter ebay 8 


„ Sail, like my pinnace, to theſe golden PINS 13 
This /ine, which was in the firſt ſketch of 
the Merry "Wives. of: Windſor, ſhows, that 
it was written, ſay the Commentators, after 
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But, there is another note of time, which 
the Commentators have not remarkeq, al- 
though it is ſtill more indicative pf the date 
of this play. The Fairy Queen; is often al- 
luded to; and is mentioned, in the fourth 
act, particularly. The whole plot, which 
was laid by Mrs. Page, to be executed at 
the hour of fairy. revel; around Herne 
Oak by urebins, oupher, and ſairies, green, 
and white, was plainly an alluſion to the 
Fairy Queen of 15963; which; for. ſome 
time, after its publication, was the. uni- 
verſal talk of the time. In rein her 
piot, Mrs. Page adjuſted, that, net. Heel): : 
| *.My Nan ſhall be the Quan of ll the furl xc 

« Finely attired, in a robe of white.“ 
In the 5th act, Nan, and her troop of Fai 
ries, attend their ſeveral affces, as the moon · 
ſhine revellers, Sir Hugh, with an enco- 
miaſtic alluſion, to Elzabeth, the 91800 
_ herſelf,” remarks 
Our radient Queen hates futs, and VER 5 

Io all thoſe ſtriking intimations, let us 
add the obvious recollections of Lodge $ 


Devils N 1596, wherein he ridi- 
og e cules 
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cules the lecherous race of Devils Incarnate, 
in our age (4). This /echeroxs race is ex 
poſed to ineffable ridicule, by the example 
of Sir John's courtſhip of the Merry Heues;: 
When Falſtaff faw them at Herne's Oak, 
he cries out, in the very language of the 
Devil Luxury : ** Let the Sky rain potatoes; 
« let it thunder to the tune of Green 
_ «« Sleeves; hail kifling comfits; and ſnow 
« eringoes Let there come a tempeſt of 
% provocation. For this profanation, Sir 
John, who, according to Sir Hugh, 46 jg 
full of /echertes, and iniquity, is pinched 
* the faeriet, who ſing a . e 
« Fie on ſinful fantaſ  , » 


% Fie on luſt, and luxury! 
_ + Luft is but a bloody fire 


45 Ms N N defire.” 
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60 bet p. e — may Nate ler 
one eye on Lodge, as above; and che other eyt dn 
Holingſhed, who deſcribes a ſimilar ſhower, as Mr. 
Steevens has ſhown: [Shak. 17937 vol. iii. p. 482.] 
Shakſpeare made uſe of two words, which are in Lodge, 


but not ee, amd fnow 


eringoes, . 
| | Such 
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Such are the reaſons, which convince 
me, that the firſt ſketch of the Merry Wives 
of 3 was. drawn, in 1 596, and not 
redo Mo 
Whether his 3 werte written by 
the command of Queen Elizabeth, as bab- 
bling tradition has ſaid, and as the Com- 
mentators have as confidently repeated, as 
if- the ſtory: had been recorded for a cer- 
tainty, I think there is ſufficient reaſon to 
doubt. She was certainly too feeble in 
1601,. to think of ſuch toys; and ſhe was 
perhaps too buſy, in 1596. l[t is ſaid, 
however, by the Dammes, that 
Falſtaff talks, in the Merry Wives of 
Windſor, as if he were ſtill in favour at 
Court; ** if it ſhould come to the eat of * 
« Court how I have been trangformed. 
But, this paſſage, I have not found : I ſee, 
indeed, in the firſt ſketch, that Sir John, 
after he had deen cnn at e Galt 


remarks, ” | 
— 88 wal; 5 the fine v wits of the Court hear this,” 


0 FO. Shak. Ed. 1793, 1 7 p. Fe" 
| « They'l 


It is, morecver, „ have _ 
uns 8 that Page d te 
nance ER s addrefles to his daughter ; 
« he hept company with tbe wild 
6. Prince with Poynts." - Fenton does, 
indeed, tell Miſtreſs Anne, that her father 
jected. eee my wild ſb. 

noth 8 is ſaid of the 


bears Sir John 6 cries out: What hin 
ing at this — x en Pl lay my 
A lie d Prince of Maler is ſtealing 
his father's deer?*? (%) On the whole, it 
18 ws ] re ty * che fieſt Ketch 


* gern Bp I K. * This paſſage Ty . . 
have been left out of the improved Edition. | #00 
(n) Steev. 1793, val. iji. 9468. r vaxftl 2 703 . 
(o) Steev. Ed. * * . | 244 2 x #4 we 
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the mad Prince | fiealing bis father's. "M 
On ſuch an occaſion, Sir John could not 
have been ſuch a blunt witted knight. And, 
we fee nothing of this impertinent interpo- 
lation, in the improved edition, which, ori- 
ginally, appeared in the firſt folio. 
The preciſe time, when the alterations, 
« and additions, were made, has not been 
i aſcertained,” ſay the commentators (p). 
It was certainly altered, and amended, after 
the acceſſion of James I. becauſe, the king 
is ex preſs] y mentioned in the firſt ſcene. 
There is alſo emphatical talk about the 
#mphts, in alluſion, as the commentators 
think, to the numbers, which were made 
by that monarch, on his journey from Scot 
land. Miſtreſs Quickly tattles about the 
coaches, which came to the inſtallation; 
and this leads the commentators to tell, 
how coaches did not come into general u/: 
till the year 1605 (). But, I have for- 
merly ſhown, from the Journals of Parlia- 
ment, my a So was inereduked 2 2557 
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(9) Steev. 1793, vol. i. p. 550. 
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the ſeſſion of 1601, to refirain the exceſſive 
« uſe of coaches (r). What is ſaid, by the 
commentators, about the Cor/wold gamer, is 


eee to e nee W 
2 1 AE AI v8 


* ; "Ws - 
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(r) iſt Jour, ; "4g 

(s) In the firſt 145 of — enlarged i Sender 
naturally aſks Page, „ How does your fallow grey- 
hound, Sir? 1 hear he was outrun at Cotſale,”/ Slen- 
der alluded to the games at Cotſwold, in Gloceſter- 
| ſhire, which are faid to have been inſtituted by Robert 
Dover, an attorney, during the reign of James. Doc- 
tor Farmer doubts, whether Dover were not rather the 
reviver than the Founder of theſe rural ſports. Mr. Stee- 
vens agrees with Doctor Farmer. Mr. Malone adopts 
the opinion of Anthony Wood, that thoſe manly games 
were inſtituted by Dover about the year 1603, with the 
| leave of King James, and the encouragement of Endy- 
mion Porter. [ Steev. 1793. vol. i. p. 551-2.) The 
fact, however, is, as we may learn from Rudder's Hif- 
- tory of Gloceſterſhire, . [p. 23-4] That, in more 


early times, there was at Cottſwold a cuſtomary meet- 255 


ing, every year, © at Whitſontide, called an ale, or 
Wiitſen-ale, which was attended by all the lads; and the 
laſſes, of the willegery, who, annually, choſe a Lord 
and Lady of the Yule, who. were the authorized rulers 
of the ruſtic revellers. There is in the Church of Ci- 
renceſter, ſays Rudder, an ancient monument, in baſſo- 


relievo, that evinces the antiquity of thoſe games, 
| = which 


4 


7 
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is a note of time, however, that the com- 
mentators have overlooked, though it would 

have ſhewn them the year, which they 

ſearched for. I mean the ſtatute (7), to re- 
ſtrain the abuſes of players. This act was 
made, for preventing the great abuſe of 
* the holy name of God, in ſtage plays, en- 
6 « terludes, May-games, ſhows, and ſuch 
like.“ This prohibitory law compelled 
Shakſpeare to ſoften down the character of 
; A who was a Hraggerers in the firſt 
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which.» were known to 8 before the acceſſion 
of King James. They were known, alſo, to Drayton 
early in that reign : For upon the map of Gloceſter- 
ſhire, which precedes the fourteenth ſong, there is a re- 
__ preſentation of a Mitſun- ale, with a maypole, which laſt 
is + jnſc ribed, «** Heigh for Cotſwold: _ 
3 Aſcending, next, faire Cotſwold's plaines, 5 
4 She revels with the Shepherds ſwaines ; ; = 
66: ad ſends the daintie nymphes away, ö 
Gainſt Tame and Iſis wedding day. 6 OT 
I quote from the Poly- Olbien of the year 1613: 1 
addition to the Aunalia Dubrenſia, 1636, there is a copy 
of verſes in D'Avenant's Poems, 1638, In, celebra- 
tion of the e e of the games. at Cotl- 


4 wold.”] ia arr alt 


40, 3 Ja. i. ch. 21. te 
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draught; and who ſwore, often, in the pre- 
ſence of Anne Page (4): But, in the im- 
proved play, © the abuſe of the holy name 
« of God”? is expunged. Slender no longer 
talks ſtoutly of '7ating. a bear by ibe muzzle: 
And he is ſweated down to a fmpleton, wWhO 
diſcovers, that Miſtreſs Anne Page ſpeaks 
ſmall like-a woman; 'who cannot diſtinguiſh/ 
a boy from a girl in the dark; and who 
piroteſts, if he had married the Fenn 
4 ter's boy, for all the boy was in woman's 
« apparel, he would not have had him.“ 
The ſtatute, then, obliged Shakſpeare to 
change the whole character of Slender, 
much for the better, from Swaggerer to 
Simpleton. Theſe ſuggeſtions ſeem to fix 
the epoch of the alterations, and amend- 
ments, of this comedy, to 1606. On read · 
ing Falſtaff's love letter, Mrs. Page ex“ 
claims: Why PH Ceca e in ee N 


* e ak? 45 1 5417 
600 Steer, Ed. 2366. Slew. po 740 ſe 11 75 2 


(x) This parliament began the Sch of Nesse 17 
and ended the 26th bv ny 1606. 1 C. Journal on thoſe 
dates. 226 GEL DEE IG 
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which were unadviſedly moved, in that Par- 


1606. On the whole, it is apparent, from 


1596. The firſt ſeene opens with the King's 
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This obvious ſarcaſm on the many bills, 


liament, was not, probably, ventured till 
after the prorogation, on the 26th of May, 


thoſe facts, and circumſtances, that the 
commentators conjectured, erroneouſly, 
both with regard to the original ſketch, 
when they fixed it, in 1601, and the 
E PE ieee 1 


' No. XI. —Hxxxr W. 
5 27 be Firſt Part, 1 3 ö 

This ee was mentioned by . 5 
in 1598. It was, in fact, entered in the 
eee Regiſters, on the 25th of Fe- 
bruary, 1597-8, and was printed, in 1598: 
And, from theſe facts, the commentators 
infer, that this play was written, in 1397. 
There are other circumſtances, however, 
which ſpeak with ſtronger: evidence, that 
the firſt part of Henry IV. was written, in 


reflections on his own health, AW the Fre 
of the nation: | 
c 80 
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S0 ſhaken as we are, ſo wan with care, 
Find ve a time for frighted peace to pant; 

« And breath ſhort winded accents of new bra, | 
1 To'be 45 men ed in flronds a far remote, HM 


This paſſage, plainly, alludes to the i 
newal of hoſtilities with Spain, in 1596; 
and to the failing, in June, of the expedi- 
tion to Cadiz, from which place, Howard, 
and Eſſex, having ſacked it, We ee 
thence, on the th of July, 1 596 (%) 
Falſtaff, when concerting a robbery,” for 
recreation ſake, remarks, with a biting ſneer, 
that · the poor abuſes of the time want 
« countenance.” While the military pre- 
parations were making, in 1596, fays Cam- 
den, there were a parcel of looſe fellows, 
„who went about the kingdom, under 
« the counterfeit authority of the Queen's 
Purſuivantr, with ſham warrants, taking 
« away, by force, plate, jewels, and what- 
ever they could find.” (z).” That fach 
_ abuſes the time ſhould have exiſted under 
the wiſe reign of Elizabeth, and under che 
en nner r. of: ary. s 


W 1. 1 1 


He 


(0 Camden 2 de vol. ii. 515 be) lb. 152 
T4. be 
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be incredible; if they were not related by 
Camden, and confirmed by incontroverti- 
ble evidence: There ſtill. remains a Procla- 
mation, dated the 3d of May, 1596, **againſt 
*. ſundry abuſes, practiſed by divers lewd 
% and audacious perſons, falſley naming 
themſelves Meſſengers of Her Majeſty's 
Chamber, travelling from place to place, 
« with writings counterfeited, in form of 
«©, warrants; to the great ſlander of her 
% Majeſty's ſervice, and abuſe of her loving 
10 ſubjects. It appears, moreover, by the 
proclamation, that though divers of thoſe 

andacious perſons had, for ſuch practices, 
been ſet in the Pillorie, had loſt, their ears, 
and had been marked i in the face, for their 
notable abuſes ; ;. Net ſuch were the auda- 
cious diſpoſitions of thoſe: moſt vile perſons, 
ſays the proclamation, that they more and 
more continued this notorious abuſe. Such, 
then, were the poor abuſes. of the time, 
which were ridiculed, by the ſarcaſms of 
Falſtaff, in this play. When Prince Henry, 
laughing at Sir John, ſays, . I ſee a good 


amendment of life in thee, from pray- 
5 5 ing 
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« ing to purſe taking; Falſtaff cries out, 
„% Why, Hall, tis my voration, Hall! tis 
« no ſin for a man to labour in his vac. 
« tion !** The ſatire is here, plainly, le- 
velled at the Meſſengers of the Queen's Cham- 
ler; the purſuivants; who, under pretence 
of auen levied contributions on the 
people: And this ſatire muſt have been 
highly applauded, by the auditors, who had 
ſeverely felt the grievance. Shakſpeare 
may poſſibly have had in his mind, at the 
ſame time, Ratcliff's Politigue Diſcourſes, 
of 1578, which gave the etymology : and de- 
finition of the word vocation ; 3. as Dr. Fe ar- 
mer remarked (2). n | 
There are other alluſions to the year, 

1596. The carriers lamenting, in, act II. 
the death of Robin, the oſtler, at Rocheſter, 
remark, that * the poor fellow never joy'd 
« ſince the FA of . oats roſe; it was death 
« to him.” The price of grain roſe to a 
very uncommon height, in 1596, by co- 
_* lour of the e of ner No. 


(0) Steev. 105: vol. viii. p. = THE 
"y mer. 
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* mer: And, on the laſt day of July, 1596, 
the Queen iſſued © A Proclamation for the 
& Dearth of Corne,” —_— ingroſſers, and 
the makers of ſtarch. 
- The impetuous Hotſpur, grown impa- 
tient at the tediouſneſs of Glendower, ex- 
N neee, me, with telling 
Such a deal of ſæimble- KK amble- ſtuff, 
F< . me from my faith: I tell you what; 
: 44 He held me, but laſt night, at leaſt nine hours, 

0 In reckoning up the ſeveral devils names, 

40 That were his lackeys.” 


Here, again, is another ſtroke at the 87 
Incarnate of Lodge, in 1596, which have 
all appropriate names. There are even 
alluſions to the year preceding: To Daniel's 
Civil Warres, of 1595; and, to a collection 
entitled, Wits, Fits, and Fancies, of the 
ſame year: and, moreover, an alluſion to 
the Letter of Amurah the Great Turk, to 


Chriſtendom, i in 1594 ON 
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No. XII. Hxvxr IV. Fin _ by 
| The Second Pate. a 159 5 W 


445 31 


„ 


« and ſecond _ will appear, 3 every 
« reader, who ſhall peruſe them, without 
« ambition of critical diſcoveries, to be ſo 
| « connected, that the ſecond. is merely. a 

_ « ſequel to the firſt; to be two, only, be · 
« cauſe they are too long to be one (c).“ 
It was entered in the Stationers' Regiſters, 
on the 23d of Auguſt, 1600, and was 
printed, in the ſame year. Ben Jonſon, 
certainly, alluded to the Julice Silence of 
this play, in his Every Man in his humour, 
which was firſt acted in 1599; but was pro- 
bably written, in 1598, as the ſlowneſs, 
and . e of Ben, are e 


known. 


No. XIII Ezunr v. 11 397. 0 
This Chronicle 7 BEN of Henry v. was 
entered in the Stationers' \ Regiſters, on the 


(c) Mal. Shak. vol. v. 279 
14th 
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' 14th of Auguſt, 1600; and was printed, 
though imperfectly, in the ſame year. It 
is evident, ſays Mr. Tyrwhit, that Shak- 
| ſpeare had formed the plan of Henry V. 
when he concluded his Henry IV; though 
it is, equally, apparent, that ſome time 
elapſed, and other objects intervened, be- 
fore he W executed his preconceived 
purpoſe: The Epilogue to Henry IV. told 
the 3 according to the theatrical 
| practice of that age: If you be not too 
„ much cloyed with fat meat, our humble 
0 author will continue the ſtory with Sir 
„Jobs in it, and make you merry with 
«© fair Katherine of France; where [in the 
6p) . for any thing 1 know, Falſtaff 
fall die of a ſweat, unleſs already he be 
«killed with your hard opinions.“ N 
There is, indeed, a note of time, in this 
dramatical Hiſtorie, which is ſo demonſtra- 
tive of the epoch, when it was produced, as 
to be deciſive of the fact. At the com- 
mencement of the 5th act, the Chorus en- 
ters, with an explanation of the Story, and 
„ fon a0 due 
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due courſe of _—_ pen ene the audience 
to behold. 1 PF, gOþs (149 THROWS 
4 In the quick * working houſe of thoug 
How London doth pour forth her citizens 
The Mayor, and all his brethren, in beſt ſort. 
Like to the Senators of antique Rome, 3 


With the Plebeians, ſwarming at their heels, 
Go forth, and fetch their conquering Ceſar: Fo 
As by a lower but by loving likelibocd. 
Were now the General of our gracious Empreſs 
66 (As i in good time he may), from Ireland coming. 

""m Bringing rebellion broached on his ſword, _ * 
How many would the eee 15 quit, 1 
Toe webe min“: e 27945 ator) 

Eſſex, 'the general * our gracious' Empreſs, 

went to Ireland, ſay the Commentators,” on 

the 15th of April, 1599; and returned" to 

London, on the 28th of September off ie. 
fame year (4). About the end of March, 
by Camden (e), the Earl of Eſſex fe 

forward for Ireland, and was accompa- 

** nied out of London with à fine appeur- 

«« ance of nobility, and gentry, and the moſt 


01 chearfuF huzzas of the' common people.” 


*1i} . 7+-$33 * e A 3 $* 367; [49] 

(a) 5 Mal. Shak. 585.—Vol. i. ats Steen. 555. 
0 In Kennet, vol. ii. p. 614. 1155 = 
| | n 
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In fact, the Queen iſſued, on ** the laſt day 
of March, 1599,” her proclamation; de- 
«« claring her princely reſolution, in ſending 


| 1 over of her army into the realm of Ire- 


land.“ There was, at the ſame time, 


es a public prayer, ** for the d 
4 ſucceſs of her Majeſty's forces in Ireland.” 
Theſe facts prove, that the rebellion in Ire- 


land, during the year 1599, the raiſing of a 


great army for its ſuppreſſion, and the ap- 
pointment of Eſſex, as Lord Deputy, and 


General, were brought, as ſtriking objects, 
before the eyes of the people of England: 
The ſtrong alluſion of the Chorus muſt have 
been, therefore, received with popular * 
SHARE: 

Yet, it is more Fs cobehin, that this 
appropriate paſſage may have been interpo- 
lated, in April, 1599; in order, on the re- 
production of this martial Hiſforie, to gra- 
tify the temper of the times. It is a fact, 
which the theatrical books of Henſlow- 
prove, incontrovertibly, that the managers 
of the theatres, in the age of Shakſpeare, 


were in the conſtant practice of employing 


£ play- 
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play-wrights to alier, mend, and add to for- 
mer plays: Rowley, Decker, | Drayton, 
Hey wood, Ben Jonſon, and Maſſinger, were 
thus employed, to make frequent reparations 
ol decayed ſtructures (7). It is, moreover, 
a fact, that Shakſpeare altered, and amended, 
his own dramas, and ſometimes. made re- 
parations in the plays of contemporary dra- 
ne From all oh vg Cs mo” 


(F) See Mal. Shak. vol. i i. pf. ii. p. 358.828. On the 
17th of Auguſt 1602, forty ſhillings were paid by Hen- 
flow to Decker © for new adycions to Owld-caftell.” Mr. 
Malone has the merit of having retrieved, and preſeryed, 
the account-books of Henſlow, from which he has ſa- 
voured the public with extraQts. (Ib. 288-325.) The 
Editor has not, however, been always as happy in his 
conjectures, as he was lucky in retrieving thoſe periſhing 
MSS. ; which MSS. ſhow, that there was ated by the 
Lord Admerall's players, on the 11th of May, 1597. 
„The Comedy of Humers.” This he conjeQures to 
have been Ben Jonſon's Every Man i in his aumour. [I. 
299.] But, the Humer of Henflow was plainly Chap- 
man's pleaſant Gomedy, entitled, An Humerous Day: 
Myrth ; which had been ſundry times acted by the Lord 1 
High Admiral, his ſervants ; and which was publiſhed, in 

1599: * E precludes Mr. ghd con- | 
ae „„ „ 5 SITTER TENT LT 2016, . 1 ** 
bability, 


vival! Hivey v, as bew occu Tences de. 
manded ſuitable additions 
She firſt ſketch of Henry V. was drawn, 
I believe, in the winter of the year” 1597. 
The play opens with a converſation, be- 
tween the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
the Biſhop of Ely „which alludes to an oc- 
armee el den fees 
Cant. My Lord, VII tell you, that ſeas bill is ws we, 
„Which, in the eleventh year o'the laſt king's reign 
« Was like, and had indeed againſt us e 
« But, that the ſcambling,, and uriquiet, time 25 
4 Did puſh ir out of further queſtion. 
| EH. But, how, my Lord, ſhall we Vl dee! 
Cant. It muſt be thought on: If it pale againſt us, 
« We loſe the better half of our poſſeſſion ; 
For all the temporal lands, which men deyout, . 
« By Teſtament, have given to the church, 5 
Would they ſtrip trom us“. 1 Di 
If it be true, as the commentators Baye 1 
mitted, and the fact demonſtrates, that 
Shakſpeare, like every other dramatiſt, both 
before,” and after him, took advantage of 
the ſcenes of life, as they paſſed before him, 
to captivate the million, by alluſions to fa- 
miliar objects, it will * as a ſtrong pro- 


e 3 
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bubilleys: that: Shak Gwolpe alluded, in the 
opening of the [firſt act, to the proceed 
ings of the Parliament, in November; 1599, 
On the: 14th of that month, it was remarked 
in the Houſe of Commons, That although 
her Majeſtic had formerly been exceeding 
ur willing, and oppoſite, to all manner of 
innovations in eccleſiaſtical government; 
yet, underſtanding at this parliament, of 
divers great abuſes therein, ſhe not only 
gave liberty to the Houſe of Commons, 
«« to treat thereof, but alſo encouraged them 
to proceed in the reformation thereof, by 
a meſſage brought by Sir John Forteſcue, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer.” (g 

On the 224 of the ſame November, the bill, 

for the relief of the poor out of Impropria- 
tions, and other C hurch | Livings, was, after 
ſome ſpeeches, rejected, on the queſtion, 
for the commitment, on a. diviſion of one 
hundred and ſeventeen, to a hundred and 
forty ſix, votes G). On the 23d of Novem- 
ber, the bill, ME leaſes, made by 


6% „ « Þ; 
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0 D/Ewers Journ p. 657- 00 15. 6, 
2 arch- 
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archbiſhops and biſhops, was, upon the ſe- 
cond reading, alſo rejected (1). Theſe paſ- 
ſages muſt have attracted the public atten- 
tion, owing to their accompanying cir- 
cumſtances, and been felt ys the . 
of thoſe times. | 

In this 5 1 W aid la 
the conſultations againſt France; about the 
intendment f the Scot: _ Ne 97 850 
wiſely, obſerves 


% We muſt not only arm to invade the french) 
% But, lay down our proportions to defend 

„ Apainſt the Scot, who will make road upon us, 
With all advantages.” 4s | 


This applies, with more titty to the 
Occurrences of 1 3576 than to the tranſactions 


(i) Ib. 562: « © Thus runs che Bin; . Giyn the . 
9 of Canterbury : „ This would drink deep; an- 
ſwers the Biſhop of Ely: * *Twood drink the cup and 
, all;” replies the Archbiſhop. But my good 
„Lord,“ reſumes the Biſhop, ** How now for mitiga- 
„tion of this Bill, urged by the Commons? Doth his 
Majeſty incline to it, or no ?”—The Archbiſhop con- 
oludes: ++ He ſeems indifferent, or rather, ſwaying 
more upon our part, than cheriſhing the exhibiters 
e againſt us.” {Steev; Shak. vol. ix. p. 270-4. 
4590 - 274 > ; 5 of 
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of 1599: For, in 1 599. King James ſent 
Elizabeth notice, that there were twelve 
thouſand men preparing, in Spain, to land 
in Ireland (4): The entrance of the An- 
baſſadors of France accords better with 1597, 
than with 1599. Add to all thoſe circum- 
ſtances, the palpable alluſion to them; and 
it appears to my eye a confirmation ftrong, 
that Henry V was originally ſketched, in 


1 597. In miſtreſs Quickly's admirable ac- : 


count of the death of Falſtaff, a converſa- 
tion aroſe about what 8 e ſaid, on his 
death bed: 

Nm. They ſay, Wierer out of ſack. 
Quict. * Ay; that ' did. 

Bard. And of women. 

Quich. Nay; that a did not. 


Bey. Yes; that 2 ny and ſaid, they 1 were PR, 


mcarnate.” 


The Devils Tiga of Lodge, which 


Was publiſhed, in 1596, appears never to 


have been out of Shakſpeare's mind in 1597: 
An alluſion to this ſtriking publication would 


have, therefore, come too late, in 1599, to 


(059 The Brit. Chrocalagit, vol. i. p. 174. 


2 2 elevate, 


% 
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ele vate, and ſurpriſe, an audience, whoſe 
minds are generally fixed on the paſſing time, 
without thinking on that, which is paſt; It 
was this conſideration, which induced 
Shakſpeare to introduce the chorus, ſpeaking 
of the Empreſs General, when he departed 
for Ireland, in April 1599; becauſe the 
people's minds had been drawn to this ſub- 
jet by a royal proclamation, and a public 
prayer. It was that conſideration, alſo, 

which induced Shakſpeare, ſoon after the 
conference at Hampton Court, on the 14th 
of January, 1603-4 (/), to introduce a cha- 
racter of King James, that was out of place, 
if applied to Henry V: The Biſhop of Ely, 
having remarked. We are bleſſed in the 
change of hydra-headed wilfulneſs, with 
an alluſion to the reform of Henry V, this 


(/) A pamphlet, containing the ſm and /ubſtance of 
this conference, wherein King James acted as mode- 
rator, was publiſhed by the Rev. Dr. Barlow, the Dean 
of Cheſter, in 1604, 4to; by the direction of Arch- 
biſhop Whitgiſt, who died before the publication ve it. 


O30) 235th obſervation 
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obſervation gave the Abbifity an e 


to remark: ͤ ͥ SEP I ICS ChF3 * MUCK 
„Hear him but reaſon in gk: N 
« And, all-admiring, with an mags with, 


0 75 would deſire, the King were made a Prelate: 


% Hear him debate of Commonwealth affairs, FY 
Vou would ſay, it hath been all-in all his ſtudy: 
_ «+ Liſt his diſcourſe of War, and you ſhall hear 

«© A. fearful battle render'd.you in al cd 

q Torn him to any cauſe of Policy, 7 PO) ; 

„The gordian knot of it he will unlooſe, ' 

« Familiar as his garter; that, when he ſpeaks, 

„The air, a charter'd libertine, is ſtill. L 


This is a finiſhed delineation of one paft 


of King James's character. Which clearly 


his faculties of action. 'Shakfpeare,' indeed, 


had penetrated into the whole character of 
King James; as we ſhall ſee, in the ſequel. 


But, ſuch were the colloquial powers of the 


King, when he diſcourſed on Divinity, on 
Mar, or on Policy, that he impoſed on that 


diſcerning miniſter, Sir Francis Walſingham; 
who was ſent by Elizabeth, to diſcover: the 
real character of James, while he was yet 


young. I concur, then, with Warburton, 
in nn that this ſcene was added 


23 after 


0 Ly 
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DP 
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a 
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after King James's acceſſion to the throne,” 
But, I do not concur, in the inference, which 
the fame critic, immediately, draws, that 
„we have no way of avoiding its being 
i eſteemed a compliment to him, but * 
* ſuppoſing it a compliment to his bop. 
Warburton's impertinence is not, however, 
approved by Doctor Johnſon; who cannot 
conceive, ** why an opportunity ſhould be 
« ſo eagerly ſnatched, to treat with con- 
«« tempt that part of his character, which 
% was leaſt contemptible ; If the poet had 
James in his thoughts, he was no very 
«+. ſkilful encomiaſt. Vet, ſuch was the 
judgment of Shakſpeare, that he commends 
the king for thoſe colloquial accompliſh- 
ments, in which he excelled; at a time too, 
[x604] when this part of his character was 
beſt known to his Engliſh ſubjects, The 
king too, as he came through Berwick, had 
ſhewn his attendants, both by his za/& and his 
performance, that he knew, full as much as 
kings generally do, of the art and prafiick 
of gunnery. Mr. Steevens has added a note, 


which, as it is OY inapplicable. to the 
A | 
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ſubject, neither confirms the remarks of 
Johnſon, nor expoſes the inaptneſs of War- 
burton (n). Notwithſtanding what is thus, 
ſeebly, ſaid, by the three critics, 1 am of 
opinion, that Shakſpeare meant, in 1604, to 
offer to King James, a panegyric, which the 
audience felt to be juſt; becauſe the accom- 
pliſhments were real: The poet may have 
been induced to make an offering of his pa- 
negyric; partly from motives of gratitude, 
and partly from feelings of emulation; 
Shakſpeare had received favours from King 


niel, and Drayton, Ben Jonſon (a), and 
Dugdale (o), anger e ir . 
comiaſtic ſtrains. - e i; 
Such are the mt which wee to 
be of opinion, that Shakſpeare--made inter- 
polations in his own play, in 1604, as well 


as in 1 1599. CN is it en n eee 


12 oa” #3 bh 1 3 NT" "SS 7 


t Sn Shak. 2798, ade ane ac 

(*) Ben Jonſon. publiſhed, in 1604, 6 briefe panegyrie 
of his Majeſty” s firſt and well Wu N to bis 
High Court of Parliament. es ca 

of The FP Triumphant, 1604. be 30 


* 
1 
* A a 


OY OE to 


* 


James; and he ſaw, at the ſame time, Da- 


—- we — 
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to ſay; that Meres did not mention Henry V. 
in 1598: For. Meres did not mention other 
undoubted dramas of our poet, which had 
been certainly produced, before the -#/ ins 
Treaſury: was written: Neither can an 
tive argument: be oppoſed, aun. 0. 
firmative-circumſtatces.;' 2) © nonntiar 
On the whole; it 3 to pray nag 
weighing all probabilities, that the four 
dramas, which. derive much of their intereſt, 
from the character of Falſtaff, were all 
written, ſucceſſively, in 1596, and in 1597 
But, Henry V. was, undoubtedly, produced 
the laſt. In it, Falſtaff does not come out 
upon the ſtage, but dies of a ſteat, after per- 
forming leſs than the attentive auditors were 
led to expect: And in it, ancient Piſtol ap- 
pears, as the huſband of Miſtreſs Quickly 
who alſo dies, — the -ancient/s: abſence, 
in the Wars af- F ans, hp, W321 13265. 
Vet; do the commentators bring the Knight 
to life, and. rev iv E, and unmarry, the dame, : 
by aſſigning the year 1601, as the epoch of 
the Merry Wives of Windſor. . Queen. Eli- 
n! is ſaid, by the; critics to have com- 
. 5 manded 


ſeen, the audience would not have born to 


o Suchen AM, 


manded thoſe miracles 'to ence © 

16013 a time, when ſhe was in no proper 
mood for ſuch fooleries. The tradition, on 
which is founded the ſtory of Elizabath's 
command to exhibit the facetiqus knight in 
love, I think too improbable for belief. The 


maiden queen knew perfectly well, that Sir 


John had, all his life, been an intriguer 
among the wretched women of: the town 
and ſhe might- thence infer; that it would 
be no great feat to bring ſo crafty a ſharper 
to intrigue with the merry women of Wind 
ſor. But, it was a harder taſæ, which the 


omnipotenceof Elizabeth could not perform, 


to bring Falſtaff to real life, after being po- 
ſitively as dead at nail in door. Whatever a 
capricious queen might have wiſhed to have 


ſee the dead knight; on the living ſtage; the 
buried Quickly put on again the intfiguing 
chambermaid; and the married Piſtol. trans- 
formed into an old batchelor. Such tranſi- 
tions are too violent, for fiction to create} 
for ws js to nn or ſimplicity to ad. 


9 ; "IN 3% + 7.5 * 
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The concluſion of the ſecond part of Henry 
IV, was not very favourable, for Falſtaff's 
ſpeedy appearance among the Merry Wives 
of ' Windſor. Sir John had been ſadly 
frowned on, by royal Hal, as 4 vain man; 
the Knight, who owed a thouſand pounds 
to Maſter Shallow, was ſubjected to this 
diſgrace, before the diſappointed eyes of the 
Gloceſter Juſtice; and Falſtaff was, by the 
Lord Chief Juſtice, committed to the Fleet: 
When Sir John took his bed, whence” he 
never roſe, Miſtreſs Quickly, who knew his 
conditions, pang the King has killed 

«his heart,” Nym, ſoon after, adds, 
vw the King ren bad humours on the 
Knight; that's the even of it.“ Piſtol, 
de ee ſub join, / rariaeo 
* Nym, thou haſt ſpoke the right:: 
His heart is . Ni eee 
With all his gaiety, and ſpirits, boily na- 
tural, and aſſumed, Falſtaff's' heart became 
fralled when he ſaw himſelf ſcorned by the 
King: when he found himſelf committed 
by the Chief Juſtice; and feeling the infir- 
mities of age, and fearing the dangers of 
| want, 
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want, he loſt bope ; and a burning quo. 
«« tidian tertianꝰ ſent him, from the houſe 
of ann OE, 3 705 diſt 0 | 
ee Bots *q \ 

It is apparent, ee that en 
ſant and conceited comedy of Sir John 
Falſtaff and the Merry Wives of Windſor” 
could not, by any propriety of fiction, or 
conſiſtency of judgement, be interpoſed 
bet ween the ſecond part of Henry IV, and 
Henry V. If it be true, as Doctor Johnſon 
affirmed, that the firſt, and ſecond parts of 
Henry IV, are only two, (becauſe they were 
too long to make one; if it be true, as the 
firſt act of the ſecond, part evinces, that Sir 
John, ſoon after ding good ſervice at Shrew/> 
bury, was ſent off, with ſome charge, to 
Lord John of Lancaſter, at Vork; He could 
not, conſiſtently, ſaunter to Windſor, after 
his rencounter with the Chief Juſtice. When 
to all thoſe reaſons are added the alluſions, 
and intimations of the Merry Wives of Wind- 
for; and when it is conſidered, as it muſt be 
admitted, that the objections of the com- 
mentators are groundleſs; it will be found, 

| „ EY that 


* 
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found, that the true epoch of that comedy 
is 1596 and, that its proper place is before 
the firſt part of Henry IV: Thus will the 
propriety of the poet's fiction, and the 

eonſiſtency of action in his e e me 
happily: eee De e ne 


* 
101 


No AIV. rar Neseuaur or vier, 
rn ee 18074; =» 
"Thi fine Comedy had f Forchd rſelf o on the 
notice of the world, before Meres wrote his 
Wits Treaſury, in 1598. It was, indeed, 
entered, for publication in the Stationers' 
Regiſters, on the 22d of July, 1598. Yet, 
it does not follow as an inference, from the 
foregoing facts, that the Merchant of Venice 
was written, in 1 598, as is Commentators 
"Oo. . FED... 
The circumſtance of The Bond was cer- 
tainly taken, as Dr. Farmer ſuggeſted, from 
The Orator, which was publiſhed in 1596. 
This intimation proves, that the Merchant 
of Venice may have been written, either, in 
Rea FH; (5) Steer. 1793, vol. i. 88. 
e, LE 1597. 
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1597. or in 1596. From this ſtate of uricer- 
tainty, we may be relieved, by attending to 
an alluſion, which did not catch the com. 


mentator's eyes: The merchant erelaimsg * 


Nor, is m whole eſtate 410 73 
6s Upon the fortune of 1h15 preſent year.” 

£41483: 

The queſtion then, is, what year was it, 


which was a year of dread to traders? Mon- 


day, the chronicler, ſhall anſwer the queſ- 
tion: After taking notice of the loſſes of 
Spain, from the capture of Hulſt, in 596, he 
adds: Then, did the King of Spain e diſ- 
penſe with himſelf for payment of his 
„ debts, which made many merchants in 
« Spain, Italy, Antwerp, Amſterdam, and 
Middleburgh, to become banquerouts(g).' £ 
While the balance, was thus vibrating, be- 
tween the years 1596, and I 1598, this curioys 
fact fixes it for 1 1597. | 


. 5 2 6 


F & & = 


preceded by ; a play, © on athe fame, u and 


(7) Monday's Briefe Chron. 1611, p. 422. 
On WI 
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with a ſimilar title, as early as 1 589. On 
this foundation, deriving ſome materials 
from the proſe hiſtory of Hamlet, this ſkil- 
ful dramatiſt built his celebrated play of the 
ſame name; though it is not eaſy to aſcer- 
tain, exactly, the true epoch of its compoſi. 


tion. It was certainly printed, in 1604; 


having been previouſly entered in the Sta- 
tioners' Regiſters, on the 26th of July, 1602. 
Gabriel Harvey ſeems to have ſeen ſome 
copy of Shakſpeare's Hamlet, as early as 
1598: while Meres appears, at the ſame 


time, not to have heard of what had already 


attracted the notice of the dramatical world. 


In Lodge's Devils Incarnate, 1596, there is 
_ an alluſion, indeed, toe Ghoſt, who cried 


« ſo miſerably in the theatre, Hamlet, re- 
„ venge (7). If this paſſage could be, 
clearly, ſhown to allude to Shakſpeare's - 
Hamlet, the fact would prove, in oppoſi- 
tion to the commentators, that this play was 
written, in a prior year. 5 
There are ſeveral intimations, in this play, 


which, plainly, refer back to the Yup J 596, 


(* P. 56. 
48 
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as already paſt. The enterprize of Fortin 
bras on 125 market of . is —_ 


to be; od 
— — 41 An tire 47 der a 

«© The ſource of this our watch; and the chief FO 

« Of this poſt-hafle and romage in the land (s).” 

In the midft of the commotions in Ire- 
land, the Archduke of Auſtria, ſuddenly, at- 
tacked Calais; and Queen Elizabeth, hear- 
ing of this event, ordered ſome forces to be 
raiſed, the ſame day, being Sunday, during 
diuine ſervice; in order to aſſiſt the French 
King, and to ſecure her own kingdom (7). 
In April, 1596, a thouſand men were levied - 
in Kent, for the relief of Calais (a2): On the 
23d of May, a levy of a number of ſoldiers 
was made, who were to repair to Dover for 
the defence of Calais (æ). In July, 1596, 
the Queen's caſtles, along the Kentiſh coaſt, 
were furniſhed with great quantities of mu- 
nition 15 0 8 Gs NORM I 596, t two thou- 


— 


(5 hls 17935 vol. xv. p. 14-15. 
(t) Camden in Kennet, vol. ii. p. 5 hũ. 
(z) Burleigh's Diary, i in Murden St. pap. 508. N 
% Ib. % 6) 25 
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ſand men were ſent to F rande, under the 
conduct of Sir Thomas Baſkerville (z). 
Speaking of the portentous appearance of the 
ghoſt, the poet adds, as a circumſtance, Which 
forboded ſome great event: 
8 the moiſt Star, eee ee 
7 Upon whoſe! influence Neptune's. Empire ftoinds, 
E, bm Was ſick almoſt to Dooms-day with/ecliple.,! / 
Now; it is a fact, ſufficiently known, by | 
the ſad effects, that the ſummer of 1596, 
was a ſeaſon remarkably wer; ſo that the 
huſbandmen could ſcarcely ſecure their 
crops; the prices of grain roſe to an unex- 
ampled height (2): And, in December, 
1596, the ports were opened for the impor- 
tation of corn (5): All theſe were deemed 


; 2 S2 ms 
4 . 4 * + > 8 


he prologue to the Omen coming on 
17 © How heaven and earth together eee 
„ Unto our Climatures and Countrymen. . 


While ſo much doubt exiſts, with 1 3 
to the true epoch of this tragedy, thoſe 
facts, and circumſtances, fix it, with ſuffi- 

(63 ek 42% #4 413 

(=) Burleigh's Diary, in Murden $t. hag Bog. 4 

(4) Chron. OS (5) Murden 811. 1 ; 


. 1 =4 * * x 
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cient certainty, 10"the'deginning-of the yea 
1597. ig Aer a 10 9313631 3 Z E Hirni 
which muſt refer to a ſubſequent period 
It. is the annound ing of the plpjerfiby Ro 
unn to: Hamlet, | We aſks , "How! 
chances it they travel? I chink,“ fays? 
Roſencrantz,' ** their inhibition "ones, by 
means of the late 7nnovation.!” The com- 
mentators have, grievouſſy. Matbamtedl ar 
tempting to explain this 3 Was 
firſt quoted by Holt; becauſe they did not 
know the fact, to which the: dramatiſt al. 
luded (e): The alluſion applies, pertinently, 

22d of June, 1600, for the etraint of the 

jmmoderute uſe of plapc boi which! 
naturally, drove the fragediam bf tbe city, 
into the country. There appears to be no 
other ſtriking event, in ſceric ſtory, to which 
the inbibirian, by innovanion," could relate; 
without going back to the year 13895 in 
which year, a commiſſioners were ap- 


3 4 1 4 8 
100 Steer. NT . 7143. $12 6) 
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pointed, for reviewing the productions of our 
dramatiſts. The ſtatute of the 39th of Eli»: 
Zabeth (d), for preventing common playtrs 
from 4vandering abraad, which has been 
quoted in explanation of that alluſion, by 
Mr, Malone, would have had a quite con»: 
trary effect. than the conſequence of driving 
the Tragedians of tbe City into the Country. 
This paflage, then, as it was thus plainly 
pointed to a remarkable event, in June 2600, 
ons, before the republication of chis tra- 
gedy, in 1604: For, the title- page of it de- 
clares this play to have been enlurged to al- 
me as much again ar it was, according to the 
facts, and alluſions, it is more than proba- 
ble, that Hamlet, like other dramas of 
Shakſpeare, was firſt” ſketched, early in 
1597,” and, ultimately, finiſhed, in 1600, 
wih adllicunc. which well mn __ por- 


N 7 9097 "09 25d , POPs 
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© Ch. 4. | 
ba Steev. 1793s vol. xy. p. 23. 1 799 
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If Gabriel Harvey, - whoſe/ hook 1 0 
not _ 15 not Hane ſo olitively, 


YC £2 4 


ig 150 to have fixed the orig gina N 
of Hamlet, f in 1600. f There were, in this 
| year, | long continued diſpates with the 
Danes, in reſpect to trade, and fiſhery. The 
royal Dane confiſcated the Eoglith, ſhips; 
the Queen reſented this arbitrary conduct; 
and commiſſioners were appointed to bea, 
by treaty, a trade, Which had bren begu n by 
private intereſt, and was now cee 
falſe policy ( if Jy Such altercations Pic 
have made ſuch a play uncommonly attrac- 
tive to a London audience. During this 
year too, there were conſtant” complaints of 
a ſad" ſcarcity of corn; owing to immoderate 
rains, which hag, fallen j n the autumn of 


1599, and to che cold ſpring time of 1600 g). 
The notice of our obſervant” dramatiſt was 


ſtrongly drawn, no doubt, to thoſe: * 

events, Whiet-ereatus public elamour. ä 

72 (A)} 
44) 
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Y Camden, in Kennet, v vol. EY . p. 63% 
iW Ib. p. 626, 
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This tragedy exhibits, to the diſceraing 
ye, A another example of Sbakſpeare 8 5 
tom, of borrowing, continually, from. pre- 


ceding writers, plots, ſentiments, ſpeeches, 
57 language (5). As early as 1591, there 


had been a play, entitled, The trouble eſome 
Raigne of. Jobn King of England... Shak- 
ſpeare's 8 tragedy was , known to Meres, in 
di 598. as he names it in his Wit s T reaſury, 
among our poet's other tragedies, It was, 
foon after, {till better known to Marſton, 
who plainly copied, as his cuſtom was, when 
it ſuited him, a line of Shakſpeare s drama 
into his Inſatiate Counteſs, which was pub- 


liſhed, in 1603. 3 
Shak, 5 Why holds thine ede that 1 ld 
rheum, 


148 1 


Lite à proud river peering ver his bandit * 5 
65 Then, how much more in me, whoſe 

© youthtul/yeis, CCF 

of con river, Cos aun ee. vitae 


* 
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[(4) Steev. 1793, vol. _ p. 1. 3 
( Mal. Shak. vol. i. p.. I, p. 314. 3 
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© Such are the proofs, which ſhow pretty 
certainly, that Shakſpeare's King John, was 
written, between 1591, and 1598. In or- 
der to draw theſe extreme points cloſer to- 
gether, Mr. Malone ſays, that Shakſpeare 
having loſt his only ſon,” in 1596," was 
brought, by this mis fortune, into a proper 
temper, for writing the pathetie lamentations 
of Conſtancef on her Arthur's death. Bur, 
at what time of his life, was Shakſpeate! 
unfit for drawing ſimilar ſeenes of deeper 
diſtreſs? Johnſon has obſerved, in a note, 
on this play, what applies more peninentiy 
to the put ole. that many paſſages, in 
« our” poet's works, evidently ſhow, how. 
« often he foul advantage of "the fatts then,” 
recent, and the paſſions, then'in motion. (+ yu 
The fact is, that there are "many allufions, 

in Shakſpeare's King John, to the events of 
1596, and to ſome, in 1597 though the 
commentators have not been very diligent, 
to collect them. The Pope publi nec a 
Bull, againſt r a ry and the £2 


F -, 0 16 { 24k N 


0% Mal. Shak, yol. j. p*. 1 5. 312: \Steey,, 1798 yet. 
Vil, 15 Pt: ; 


A a 3 Pope's 
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Pape's Nuntio made ſome offers to Henry 
IV. againſt Queen Elizabeth (0), The ſeene 
with Pandulph, the papal legate, Which al- 
ludes to thaſe offers, muſt; as Johnſen fe- 
marks, have been, at the time it was written, 
during our ſtruggles with pepery. a very 
captivating ſcene (nh. The gontradifiary, 
ſhifting, policy of England, and France, as 
repreſented in King John, forms an admira- 
ble parody on the adverſe, friendly, eonduct 
of Elizabeth, and Henry the IV (n). Let 
the ſiege of Angiers, in King John, be com- 
pared with the loſs, and recapture of Amiens, 

in 1597, chiefly by the valour of the-Engliſh 
reinforcements, under the gallant Baſker- 
ville. The altercations between the baſtard, 
Falronbridge, and Auſtria, while the conduct 
of the Archduke Albert was for unpopular in 


England, muſt have afforded a rich repaſt to 
an Engliſh audience: There is a ſtrong al- 


luſion, particularly, in the laſt act, ta the 


quarrel, between Eſſex, and Raleigh. which 


"th Camden i in Kennet, vol. it; . A 
(in) Steev. vol, viii. p. 81. 


Wo Camden in I" vol. ii. p. 595. 


an 
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began at Calais; in 1596, and roſe to a 
more remarkable height, in 1597 (o). Ow- 
ing to the many piques among the great, 
occaſioned by the felfiſh ambition of Eſſex, 
the eoncluding © remark of Falconbeidge 
muſt have dem ns * anne "7 
the: auditory : | * 7 SF ISLES. 
| + ——— Nought tall eee 501 25 
I England to itſelf do reſt but tage. 

* to all thoſe intimationg, we 20d the 
remark of Johnſon, how much advantage 
Shakſpeare, canſtantly, derived from, facts 
then recent, and the paſſions then in motion, 
there. can no doubt remain, but that qur 
poet's King John mult be fixed to the ſpring 
time of 1898; as * true n hs its 
IIIa production. blast zal 


1 9 #37 


No. Arg messe Nieurs 
Daa, 1599. 


This is ſuppoled to be one of Shak- 
ſpeare's moſt early Dramas, from the live- 
lineſs of its inen 1 the reiehen 


ee 3 


> Camden in Kenner volt phe 9. 
{12 "SS 
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of its rhimes; the narrowneſs of its fable, 
and the indiſtinctneſs of its principal cha- 
Play was entered in the Stationers Regiſ- 
__ tefs, in 1600; and is even mentioned by 
Meres, in 1598 (0. 31 nad 9% BY im 

The year 1595 was, originally, aſſigned, 
as the epoch of the Midſummer's Nights 
Dream (). This date has, however, been, 
ſince, altered to 1592(r), by one of thoſe 
wondrous changes of a fatal ſcene, which we 
frequently meet with, in this dramatical 
chronology. I ſee no good argument, for 
changing the epoch from 1595, to 1592 
But, for better reaſons, I am of neee | 
that it was written, early in 1598. 

In the fine ſpeech, with which Theſeus 
opens the 5th act (), in anſwer to Hip- 
polyta's exclamation, 6 'Tis ſtrange, that 


«© theſe lovers ſpeake of,” he remarks : 
One ſees more devils than vaſi hell can old. 


(r) Steev. 1793, vol. i. p. 497. 
(s) 5 Steev. 1795, P. 140. e e eee 3 18) 
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This is, plainly, à ſarcaſm on Lodge's 
pamphlet, called Wits Miſerie, and the 
Worlds Madneſſe; diſcovering, the Ia. 
« carnate Devils of this age, which was 
publiſhed, in 596. Theſeus n 
remarked, in the ſame ſpeech ll opt 


4 The lunatic, the lover, and the 8 Hertntg 
5 Arte of imagination all compaga.” tle 


Lodge has the ſame word inc) ſim · 


gularly coupled: Heinouſous thouglits 
compact them together. It is curious to 


ſee, in the preſent day, the characters, 


contemporary poets, whom he thought the 
moſt celebrated, in 1596 (r): Lilly is fas 
mous for facility in diſcourſe; Spenſer is 


beſt read in ancient poetry; Daniel is 


choice in word and invention; Drayton is 
diligent and formal; T. Naſh is the true 


Engliſh Aretine. But, forgetting Shak- 


ſpeare, Lodge only ſays, generally: All 
you unnamed' profeſſors, or friends of : 


ws N (by me ee waeren 


* 
#2 £55 5 


my lncarnate Did Sg el fade of 14S 


| 6 your 


SITY 
* 
r 
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1% your induſtries in private to unite your 
* fames in public: Let the ſtrong ſtay up 
the weak, and the weak march under 
% the conduct of the ſtrong.” Owing to 
this preference given to other poets, Shak- 
ſpeare, who had certainly read | Lodge's 
pamphlet, becauſe he borrows thoughts, 
and expreſſions, from it (u), now returned 
marked diſdain, for contemptuous filence. 
There is another paſſage in Lodge's Satire, 
which Shakſpeare may have felt (x): 
They fay likewiſe, there is a Plater- 
% Devil, or handſome! fon of Mammons; 
„ but yet, I have not feen him, becauſe 
20 bee in * eee 1 n 


205 i b n l | 

(r] In p. 46, Lodge, in deſcribing: his n 
che patron of Peticote · lane, ſays, * If he take up Com- 
4 modites, it is Cock- ſparrows, potato's and > -herringes - 
66 [Eringoes] and the hotteſt wines are his ordinary 
« drink, to increaſe his courage.“ With this, compare 
what Shakſpeare ſays, in The Merry Wives of Wind- 
ſor; „Let the {ky rain potatoes, hail kiſſing, comfits, 
and ſuber Eri ingoes And mark what is faid in Troilus 
& Creſſi da, How the Devil luxury, with his fat rump 
and potator finger tickles: theſe together,” = 
TODA 157 « meet 


nd 


K te BE'LLEV ERS, 3% 


„% meet him againſt the next impreſſion. 
* hg. ſhall - ſhift very cunningiy, but II 
i pleaſantly, conjure him; and though he 
hath a high hat to hide his huge horns! 
« I'll have a wind of wit to blow it off 
« ſpeedily: If they uſe but Entrapelian 
urbanity, and pleaſure mixed with ho- 
« neſty, it is to be born with all; | but; 
« filthy ſpeaking, ſcurrilitie unfit for chaſte 
cars, that, I wiſh with the Apoſtle, 
| ſhould not be named among Chriſtians: 
= Again, in ſtage plays, to make uſe f 
« hyſtorical ſcripture, I hold it, with the 
*« Legiſta, odious; and as the Council of 
« Trent did, I condemn it.” | 5 
There was a poem, entitled, Nine 
and Thifbe, publiſhed by Dr. Gale, in 
1597; but, Mr. Malone believed this to be 
poſterior to The Midſummer's Night's Dream. 
On the contrary, I believe, that Gale's Pyra- 
mus and Thiſbe, was prior to Shakſpeare's 
maſt N Comedy of N 


wes 


medy of Dodiar. edel, W was 1 — 5 
W in 1596. OF Waun this year, either 
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orrowed a line from Sbakſpeare; or 
Shakſpeare borrowed from him; . r 
Mr. Steevens has pense ſhown: hes Ul 


Du. Doptro LE: 2 * 1 21 N 
„ Twas I that led you chrough the Naben well, 


« Where the light faeries danc'd upon the flowers; 
« Hanging in every leaf an Orient pearl." © - 
Midſummer's Night's Dream : 
And hang a pear/in Ive; e s ear.“ 


Again: 


< And that * Pons MEFY 8 on a puts 
« Was wont to ſwell, like round and Orient pearls, 
Stood now within the _— Hburets cen | 
„ Like tears, &c.“ 
I am thus led, by my premiſes, to infer, 
that Shakſpeare, according to the laudable 
practice of the bee, which ſteals luſcious 
ſweets from rankeſt weeds, derived his ex- 
tract from Dodipol ; and not e from 
| Shakſpeare. | | 
It js to be remembered, that the Rand 

volume of the Faiery Queen was publithed, 
in 1596; being entered i in the Stationers' 
Regiſters, | on the 20th January 1 59 56. 
This, for ſome time, furniſhed town talk; | 


ba fails to ſupply our poets with 
dramatical 


# 
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dramatical topicks.. The Faiery; Queen 
helped Shakſpeare to many hintg. In the 


| Midſummer's Night's Dream, the ſecond 


act opens with a Af ſcene: The Fairy. is 
forward to tell, ee ann 


How I ſerve ue ene G enn 1 EY 


66 To dew her orbs upon the green : 5 | gut 
« And jealous Oberon would 3 1 child i 
e Knight of his train, to trace the foreſts wild,” i % 
Here, then, are obvious alluſions to the 
Faery Queen of -1596; as may alſo be in- 
ferred from the imitations from Dr. Dodi- 4 
pol, and from other alluſions to the incar- 
nate Devils : If to theſe two, we add the 
Faiery Queen of 1 596, the couplement will 
give a demonſtration, that the Midſummer”s 
Night's Dream was written ſubſequent to 
1596. neee 5 b a 


In the firſt act of The Midſunimer's 5 


Night” Dream, Egeus comes in, full 9 
vexation, with complaint againſt his daugh- 
ter, Hermia, who had been'bewitched by 


Lyſander with rhimes, and lovetokens,” and | | 
other meſſengers of ſtrong prevailement in un- 


nm gent; And e of the Duke, 


ee .. the 


2 INS 


KEEN Ob ES Pp O% ata} Tr Ms et 3 8 
1 G | x. : 
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the ancient privilege of Athens'; inſiſting 
either to ness oy MERE e vr to 


deatkr, wt, 
H 


is & | Ch 
21 8 1 IS 4 {3 ; x 3 * k 4 % +. 4 4 
4 *accordi ing to our L h 


ce n provided, in that caſe.” - | 
Warburton, who has always at hand, his 
ſagacity, or his learning, to find what is 
not to be found, has remarked, on this 
paſſage, that, by a law of Solon, parents 
had the power of life and death over their 
children; that the poet may have ſuppoſed, 
that the Athenians had ſuch a law before 
the age of Solon; that perhaps the Drama- 
tiſt neither thought, nor knew, any thing 
of the matter ()). But, Shakſpeare never 
went to A diſtance, for what he ſaw paſling 
before him. Our obſervant Dramatiſt, pro- 
bably, alluded to the proceedings of Par- 
liament, on this ſubject, during the ſeſſion 
of 1597. On the 7th of Noyember of that 
year, the bill was committed, for depriving 
offenders of clergy, who, againſt the ſtatute 


d Sale of 


the 
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the taking away of women againſt their 
wills (3). On the 1cth of November 1597 
there was à report to the Houſe, touching 
the abuſes from /icences for marriages, with<' 
out bans; and alſo touching rhe feealing 
away of men's children without the aſe of of 
their parents (a): On the ſame day, the 

Chancellor of the Exchequer, brought a 
meſſage from the maiden Queen, about 
the horrible and great inceſtuous mar- 
« riages, which had been diſcovered in 
« the Houſe ; minding due puniſhnient of 
« the fame, in particular of the members 
„ of the Houſe ().“ Theſe obvious allu- 
ſions to ſtriking tranſactions, of an intereſt- 
ing nature, carry the epoch of this play 
beyond that ſeſſion of Parliament, which 
ended on the yet of K 597-9 C0 


(2) D'Ewes Journal, 552. 

(a) Ib. 556: vid. 39 Eliz. ch. q, particularly, the 
recital thereof: This, then, is Shakſpeare's law; N 
** mediately provided, in that caſe.“ 

(5) Id. And ſee what is ſaid abe Adultery and 
ne in The incarnate bene I Ss. . 555 

(c) D'Ewes, 546. 5 . 

yp 49 | | I 


ahh hy n ſcene of the bd ac 
Midſummer's Night's Dream, there is 
fine: eden e of a fon uofarourable 
V fogs, which falling. ir OR . N 
% Haye every pelting river made ſo proud. 
1 „ That they have overborn their Continents: | 
The Ox hath therefore ſtretch'd his yoke i in vain; ; 
24 The uke loſt his Feat} and the green. 
275 at Cern 11 ii e 
5 + Hath 3 ere his 1 hd: a beard”... 


js -+ fact, the prices of corn roſe to a - 
height. in 1597 (4); and, during the ſame 
year, in addition to the miſeries of Famine, 
there was a great plague in London, which 
carried off eighteen thouſand, perſons (e). 
Theſe facts confirm the previous circum- 
ſtances, which would fix the epoch of this 
fairy Play, f to the beginning of, Wender 
1598. 

It has been ſuppoſed, ; however, upon 

very flight grounds, that there is an allu- 
ſion to the death of Pente,“ & late deceaſed, 
(% Cimbrone's Enquiry into the ST of grin 


p. 32. 1 A 441 . 
(). The Brit. Chronotogit, 173 „ <1 
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<a clans) But, this bewitching Dra- 
ma was certainly written before Septem+ 
ber 1598: And, at that time, Spenſer was 
living, very quietly, in his Caſtle of Kilcol- 
man, within the county of Cork ; and was 
deſtmed, by the Queen, to be High Sheriff 
of that ſnire (): It was in October, 1598, 
that the Iriſh rebellion, breaking out with 
the inſtantaneous force of a flaſh of light- 
ning, involved Spenſer in ruin. Such are 
the facts, and arguments, which have con- 
ringed ale * . J acts 


4 3 7 57 4 FP 


* Thi Mis of Mr. Malcts: has Mes 13 
Letter from Queen Elizabeth, dated the laſt day of 
September 1598, to the Iriſh Government; recom- 
mending Spenſer to be Sheriff of Cork: Mr. Malone 
had before the merit of diſcovering the penſion to Spen> 
ſer. Tf to theſe acts of munificence of the Queen,” we 
add the grant of his land and caſile, the total is a 
demonſtration, that Spenſer was not negleQed: And, 
conſequently, that Slander -ought no longer to caſt her 
obloquy on Elizabeth and Burleigh, but on the Triſh | 
rebellion. It ſeems unneceſſary to remark, that if the 
Lord Treafurer Burleigh had ſet himſelf againſt the 
poet, he never e have W either his e | 


or his land. | as 135; 51177 
3 3: £54138 LOOM 


— ered Ire | ' 


759%) buvin 1369. 
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Dream was not written, in 1 595, or in 


No. XVII Tun e or THE Sunzw, 
1598—1606. 


— Among the commentators, there 1150 
been various opinions, both with regard to 
the writer, and the time of writing, of the 
Tatting of the Shrew. The beſt informed 
critics ſeem now to acknowledge, that this 
comedy was written by Shakſpeare, as, in- 
deed, the play itſelf evinces; but, that a 
very different dramatiſt wrote, about the 
ſame time, perhaps, a comedy called 2h: 
Taming of a Shrew. After "aſcertaining a 
few facts, and adjuſting ſome circumſtances, 
I am of opinion, that Shakſpeare, originally 
wrote hir comedy, in 1598; and r 
fevived, and improved it, in 1606. „ 
Tue commentators have Newer bed ther 
as it abounds i in doggerel verſes, which in- 
dicate inexperience, - and in the play of 
words, which he latterly condemned, it 
muſt be of early compoſition.” And, Meres, 


| who Mentions twelve of Shakſpeare s dra- 
mas, 


mas; in his Mint Treaſury, which was 
finiſhed before September 1596, did not 
mention the Taming of he Shrew, amon; 
our poet's plays. Shakſpeare obviouſly bor- 
rowed the names of two of his characters 
from The Suppoſes of Gaſcoyne, which Was 
firſt acted in 1566, and publiſhed among his 
works, which were printed, a ſecond time, 
in 1 387; adopting, moreover, from Gaſ 
coyne's comedy, ſentiments, and language. 
Add to all theſe proofs of an early compofi- 
tion, that there certainly was à "fimilat 
Taming of à Shrew, publiſhed before 1596, 
perhaps, in 15943 from which Shakſpea 1e 
may have borrowed both the moral, and ac 
name. W 4 136 1,03 AHI 
There is in Shakſptare's Taming of the 
Shrew, a remarkable paſſage; that the com- 
mentators have overlooked ; as they did not 
know the os rl ONT. to nne, 
it related: 
« ?Tis death for any one in Mantua | 
To come to Padua: Know you not the cauſe? 
©: Your Ships are ſtay'd at Venice: And the Duke, 
For private quarrel, "twixt yout Duke and him, 5 


1 Hack publithed, and proclaimed it openly : 
nn Bbz 


Tis 


. 
W 
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„ Tis marvel; but that, you *re but newly come, 

Lou might have heard it elſe proclaimed about. 
This ſignificant paſſage, plainly, related to 
the commercial warfare between the Empe- 
ror, and Elizabeth, which ended in avowed 
prohibitions, by open proclamations. The 
Emperor Rudolph publiſhed an edit, at 
Frankfort, on the 10th of September, I 597; j 
baniſhing the merchant adventurers of 
England from their reſidence at Stade. | In 
retaliation, Queen Elizabeth iſſued a pro- 
clamation, on the 14th of January, 1 597-8 
commanding the merchants of the Hans 
Towns, to depart out of her dominions; 
The Mayor, and Sheriffs of London, were 
directed to remove the foreign merchants, 
Who uſually reſided in he Steelyard; and 
who, however, had addreſs enough to ob- 
tain the reſpite of a month (g). It is eaſy 
to perceive, that ſuch tranſactions muſt 
have mage noiſe Mos in ſuch a City as 


48): Thoſe curious Faber bee are contained | in 3 a wiſ- 
cellaneous volume, which once belonged to, Mr. Henry 
Powle, the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, at the 
Revolution; and which i is now. in my Library. 1. 

a 1 


"Ip 
> & » 
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London, to reach the quick and obſervant 
ears of Shakſpeare. There is ſomething 
ſaid in the 3d and 4th acts, about irregu- 
lar marriages, which may have alluded to 
the proceedings of Parliament, in 1597, on 
the ſame ſubject. Before circumſtances, 
pregnant as theſe are, looſe conjecture, 
from vague declamation, muſt give way to 
accuracy pans: ne ah to a arg 
neſs of facts. 1 5:15 ei 
There are, moreover, ſufficient yas 
ſor believing, that -Shakſpeare reviſed, and 
improved, the firſt ſketch» of the Taming 
of the Shrew, in 1606. The old play, on 
the ſame ſubject, was revived, and pub- 
| liſhed, about the ſame time; being entered 
in the Stationers“ Regiſters, on the 22d 
January, 1606-7. - Shakſpeare's comedy 
was entered, in the ſame Regiſters, on the 
175th November, 1605. | A very particular 
occaſion, © which the cominentators have 
overlooked, gave riſe to a competition at 
the theatres, and among the bookſellers. 
It was he . of the HOW Dane, in 


4 by 1 45 


* ous 
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ous event. Lord  Sahfbury; the Secretary 
of State, wrote to the Ambaſſador Win- 
wood, on the rgth of July, 1606, the 
„King of Denmark arrived yeſterday at 
«Greenwich, being met firſt by the King 
„ and the Prince below Graveſend: It is 
thought his abode here will be forty 
« days (4).” He, in fact, departed, on 
the 14th of Auguſt, 1606. While he re- 
mained, there were nothing but carouſals z 
royal, no doubt; yet groisly intemperate, 
and highly eee ee gien to 
Shakſpeare, there was 0 90 wt 
* Nothing but ft and ſit, and eat and 0 n 

Sir John Harrington has, indeed, left us. A 
very amuſing account of one of thoſe; ban- 
quets-(i)-; wherein * the repreſentation of 
„ Solomon's Temple, and the coming of | 
the Queen of Sheba, was made after 
en The lady who did play the 
Queen, coming to preſent precious gifts 
« to che Kings. "nd: TOE the . | 


1 hs 7 . 
60 Winw⸗ hh. vol, ii. 07 | 
(:) This extremely Au Letter i is in a the Nu⸗ 


Antique, vol. ii. 126. ; 
ariſing 
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erſet her caſkets 
6 93 ha Daniſh Majeſty 's lap, and fell at 
« his feet: Napkins were at hand to make 
« all clean: His Majeſty then got up, and 
«© would dance with the Queen of Sheba, 
6 but he fell down, and humbled himſelf 5 
before her; and was carried to an inner 
« chamber, and laid on a bed of ſtate, 
« which was not a little defiled with the 
« preſents, ſuch as wine, cream, jelly, 
« which the Queen had beſtowed on his 
« garments (4).” The Induction to the 
Taming of the Shrew, Which exhibits 
drunkenneſs to the eye, and the under- 
ſtanding, in the moſt ridiculous light; was 
properly revived, at a moment, when 
the Engliſh Nobles, whom I never could 
66 1 $8Þ%; ſays Sir. John Harrington, + to taſte 
good liquor, now wallow in beaſtiy de- 
« lights: The ladies, abandoning, their 
60 ſobriety, are ſeen, to, roll. about in intox- 
40 ication.“ There is another alluſion to 
that period, which ſeems to ſhow that the 


6c a 2 3-74 


00 The "ha — is 9.4; 25 of Eh INN, 
114 original 
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original outline may have been now fille | 


up, from an attention to recent events: 

. . & At laſt, though long, our Jarring Notes agree. 
And, time it is, when raging war is done, 
* To ſmile at Scapes and perils over blown (I).“ 


This may. have alluded, ſpecially, to \the 
Gun-powder plot of November, 1605, or it 
may have related, more. generally, to... fo- 
reign warfare : For, on the 16th of No- 
vember, 1606, Winwood wrote to the 
| Secretary of State (m), * « * that the leagutr i is 
60 Ji ſolved.” a 


"No. XIX.—ArLL's Weis: "THAT - ENDS 
ul WELL, 1599. N 


This play i is ſuppoſed, by the commen- 
tators, to have been mentioned in The Wit's 
Treaſury of Meres, in 1598, under the name 
of . Love's Labours Mon.“ There is ſaid 
to be, in this comedy, an alluſion to the 
diſpute with the Puritans, which began in 
1598, and continued, during the remainder 
of the reign of Queen Funden. Theſe are 


* . 


1 1 4 8 
3 * 3 * „5 ˙ 4467 * 
4 99 


()) Steev. vol. vi. 544 (n) Mem. vol. ii. 264. 
the 
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the Prinelpel- Tsſchöes (for Wir UZI 
the year 1598, as the e LO of Allr 
Well that Ends Well (a). n 
But, let us ſearch for hors fatisfattory 
reaſons, to juſtify the adoption of that 
epoch. The examination of Paroles will 
perhaps furniſh a better argument. This 
« js Monſieur Parolles,” ſays the firſt Lord, 
« the gallant militariſ (that was his own 
6 phraſe) that had the whole 1heorict of 
« war in the knot of his ſcarf, and the 
practice in the chape of his dagger.” In 
1597, was publiſhed, as the commentators | 
remark, **the- theorique and practice of 
<« warre, written by to] Don Philip Prince 
* of Caſtil, by Don Bernardino de Mendoza. 
4 Tranſlated out of the Ciſtilian tongue in 
1 ſto] Engliſhe; by Sir Edward ſe] Hoby, 
Knight (s).”—4to. ¶ without the name of 
the printer, the publiſher, or the place.] 
1 am of opinion, however, that this ans 
lation is not the book, which was alluded to 
by Shakſpeare. In 1 598, there was FO 


o wg 
— A 


(n) Steev. 1993, 1 i. ifs 538. 


(%) Ib. vol. vi. p. 324. . 
1 liſhed, 
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liſhed,” by Ponſonby, The Theorike and 
Practice of moderne warres diſcourſed 
« in dialogue wiſe: Written by Robert 
„%% Barret.” This author was the gallan{mil:- 
tariſt: For, he tells himſelf, as Shakſpeare 
Intimates, © that he had ſpent moſt part of 
his time in the profeſſion of arms, and 
<< that, amongſt foreign nations. He adds 
a prayer for true martial valnur to the 
1 ſervice and defence of our dread ſove- 
% raigne and deare countrie.“ In this book 
of Barret's, there is much knowledge, but 
ſtill more affectation: He particularly 
affects foreign word Abanderado, Amhuſ- 
cada, Bando, - Bur gonet, Camer ada, Ca- 
miſada, Eſcalada, Eſquadra, Fila, Fronte, 
Garrita,  Hargulatier $5 and N thouſand 
others, which are equally ungouth'; The 
* word Caporal, which is a mere Italian, 
ye do corruptiy write Corporal,” ſays this 
_ gallant militariſt. We naw ſes the ſource of 
the foreign terms, which Shakſpeare uſes, 
in the examination of Paro{les.: Poriotar: 
taroſſo, Furs fi Boblibindo chicur- 

= 8 Marco 
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murco (5). The whole examination of 
Parolles appears to me, to be a continued 
ſarcaſm on Barret's Theorite and Practise 
of Warre, written dialogucwiſe. Shak- 
ſpeare, whoſe: recollection of the paſt, was 
equal to his obſervance of the preſent, may 
have had in his mind, the examination 
« of one of Henry the Eighth's Captains, 
« which had gone over to the enemy in the 
Life e Jact Wilton, 1594; as Mr. Rit- 
ſon has obſerved (9). For theſe. reaſons, it 
appears to me very probable, that Ai/*s Welt 
| that End: Mell, which was neither entered 

in the Stationers' Regiſters, nor printed till 
1623, was written, early in 1599, rather 
than in 1598; becauſe, the poet muſt be 
allowed time to form his plan, to collect 
his thoughts, and to yoo * Nr 


No. XX. —Mocs A0 ABOUT NorTains,. 
Tr 1598 W 

| This, 3 . is 1 2 * 
recipropgtions af wartest het ngen Benn 


60 . Shak. 1793 vol. vi. p. 323. 


WL Sterv. 1793. vol. vi. p. 323. 1 
dick 
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dick, and Beatrice, was printed in\1600 ; 
and was, previouſly, entered in the Stati- 
oners* Regiſters, on the 23d of Auguſt, in 
the ſame year: But, it was not mentioned 
by e weil informed Meres, in 1598. From 
the foregoing premiſes, the commentators 
inferred, that this comic drama was firſt 
written, in 1600 ; without reflecting, that 
it muſt have been repreſented on the ſtage, 
before it was entered in the Stationers' Re. 
giſters ; and that it muſt n my 8 
before it was repreſented. "t 226% 
In the midſt of this onreoeriineyy/ au 
the preciſe year, it is reaſonable to enquire, 
for ſome note of time, which would give 
us more certainty about the epoch. In the 
opening ſcene, Leonato aſks' Don Pedro's 
— « How many gentlemen” have 
you loſt in this action?“ Beatrice im- 
mediately enquires, © Is Signior Montanto, 
« (meaning Benedick,) returned from the 
c mr? The wars, which, at that time, 
fixed the attention of the court, the city, 
and the country, were Eſſex's campaign in 


Ireland, * the Summer of 1599. Being 
told 
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told by; the meſſenger, that Benedick was 
returned, and as pleaſant as ever; Beatrice 
follows up her queſtion, with ſome other 
enquiries: I pray you how many men 
4 hath he killed, and eaten, in theſe, wars? 
„% —But how many hath he killed? for 
« indeed, I promiſed to eat all of his killing. 
The meſſenger anſwers; He path done 
good ſervice, lady, in theſe wars.” Bea- 
trice, who. was not to be foiled, readily re- 
plied :  ** Yes; you had muſty victualt, 
« and he hath holp to eat it.“ There 
can be but little doubt, that the wars, which 
were thus mentioned, alluded to the Iriſh 
campaign of 1599. The fact is, as we 
may learn from Camden, and from Moryſon, 
that there were complaints of the badneſs 
of the proviſions, which | the contractorg 
furniſhed the Engliſh army in Ireland. And 
ſuch a ſarcaſm, from a woman of rank, and 
faſhion; and ſmartneſs, muſt have cut. to 
the quick; and muſt have been loudly. aps 
plauded by the audience; who, being, diſ- 
appointed by the events of the campaign, 
would be apt enough to liſten to 2 lampoon, 
| on 
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on the Contractor, rather than on the Ge- 

neral; who, by his great pretenſions; and 
fmall performances, had diſappointed” the 
expectations of the Queen, and the hopes 
of the nation. From-all thoſe intimations, 
it appears to be more than probable, that 
Much Ado About Nothing was originally | 
On in the autumn of 1 599. ie 


No. XXI. —As You Lixx tr, 1605. 


The genuine axock of this Comedy: has 

never been ſettled, by ſatisfactory reaſons. 

It was certainly written, in the period, be- 

tween 1596, and 1600; and it was entered 

in the Stationers' Regiſters, on the 4th of 
Auguſt, 1600. In Orlando's verſes, in 

praiſe of his miſtreſs, it is taid : Fo 

1 From the aft to weſtern Ind, 

No jewel is like Roſalind: 


« Her worth being mounted on the wind, 
Through all the World bears Roſalind. 


Here are obvious alluſions to the frequent 
voyages for diſtant diſcovery, which ſeem 
to have ended, for a time, in 1596. The 
fountain, which Stow relates to have been 

h — 
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ſet up, during the year 596, in Cheapſide, 
with Diana in the fountain, is plainly al- 
luded to in As You Like it. In this Come- 
dy, there is quoted a line of Marlow's Hero 
and Leander, which was certainly publiſhed 
before the year 1598(r). It ſeems to be 
more than probable, that the intri gues at 
Court, which became apparent to every 
eye, after the return of Eſſex from Ireland, 
on the 28th of September, 1599, may have 
extorted the followio 8 N Ve Oy 
ſpeare : | e 

Duke Sen. Now, my — and brothers in exe 
« Hath not old cuſtom made this life more ſweet 
« Than that of painted pomp? Are not theſe woods 
% More free ftom peril than the envieus Court? 
If there be any alluſion, in theſe reflec- 
tions, to the fall of Eſſex, who was ſequeſ- 
tered from Court, ſoon after his arrival, the 
epoch” off As You Like it, muſt be fixed in 
the winter of 1599. There can be no 
doubt, that it was imitated by Drayton, in 


h (r) Steev. 1793, vol, i. p. 847. 
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his "Ow!/, alen Was firſt mne in 
nee 
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"This play, like other Jramatical n 
tions of Shakſpeare, was preceded by an 
earlier drama of a very different poet, on 
the ſame ſubje&(z): The Troilus and Creſ- 
ſida of Shakſpeare was entered in the Sta- 
tioners' Regiſters, on the 7th of February 
1602-3; though it was not printed till 
1609: And, it was, therefore, probably, 
written, in 1602, ſay the Commentators (u). 
It was certainly acted before the acceſſion 
of King James: For, it is a fact, which is 
recorded, in the Stationers* Regiſters, that 
Troilus and Creſida had been acted by the 
Lord Chamberlain men, who became the 
King's ſervants, at his acceſſion to the 
throne (x). 8 

| Yet, none of thoſe intimations Gol the 


( Woe s Biog. Mirror, vol. i. p- 00S 
(t) Steev- 1793, vol. ii. p. 482. 

(a.) Ib. p. 565, (x) Id. - | 

preciſe 
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preciſe: epoch, When Troi/us and Crea 
was written. This drama, however, was 
plainly burleſqued, as the Commentators 
remark (z), by the comedy, entitled, H 
!riomaſitx, which though publiſned, in 
1609, was written before the demiſe of 
Elizabeth. It is that paſſage in Shak 
ſpeare's drama, wherein, at parting, Troi- 
lus gives Creſſida his ſleeve; and ſhe, in 
return, gives him her glove: Hiriomaſtis 
ridicules it, in an interlude, wherein Troi- 
lus and Creſſida _— the: NOOR _ 


loquy: t HG, 190 
Troil. “ Come, Creſſda, my Creſſit light; © of 

«Tay fac doth ſhine both 3 2 tk 

** Behold, Behold, thy garter blue,,.,... 1 - ones 


„Thy Knight his valiant Elbow wears, 1 
« That when he ſhakes his furious ſpeare, | WET: K 
© The foe, in thivering fearful ſort N | 4 " Io 
% May lay him down in death to ſnort,” - 
Creſſ. © O Knight, with valour in eee nen! 
Here, take my Areene, weare it for er or! ein 
« Within thy Helmet | put the ſame, . 5 
60 Tb to HEE Ly Ts (ﬆ). 


{ wr 
5 1 . 
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( Ib. p. 568. (x) Steev. 1793, vol. i. p. WE 
f c a As 
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As there can be no doubt, that Shak- 
ſpoare's Troilus and Crefſida was attacked by 
ridicule, fince the ſarcaſm is ſo palpable, 
the only queſtion, among accurate reaſon- 
ers, muſt be, when Hiftr:omaſiix, or the 

iP layer-whipt, was: originally written? H/ 
triomaſtiæx was, certainly, written, as the 
Commentators acknowledge, in the time of 
Elizabeth ; ſince ſhe is greatly panegyrized 
by the moſt obvious flattery, in the laſt 
ſcene, - under the name of Afraa. The 
Player-whipt was probably written, in 
1601, during Eſſex's conſpiracy ; becauſe, 
it ſpeaks.of the wars, and talks of a new 
plot: There is, beſides, à fine ſcene of 
anarchy; the anarchiſts enter, calling out 
for liberty; and depart, exclaiming /iber- 
ty (a). Hiftriomaſtix was, moſt probably, 
written before Juſtice had yet inflicted pu- 
niſhment on the traitors: For, Chriſoga - 
nus, the ſcholar, or wiſe man, ſpeaks of 
& driving back the roaring torrent on the 
« authors heads ; that all eyes may fee, 


(a) Sign F. 2. q A145 
1 « juſtice 
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« juſtice hath whips to ſcourg e impicty, 4 
1 alluſive paſſages ſeem to Sikiply' that 
the appropriate puniſhments had not yet 

been inflicted on Eſſex, and his follow- 
e G0. If this theory be true, then, Shak- 
ſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida was written, 
in 1600, | N 

Add to all thoſe itttirnativns forte Ad- 
gous paſſages, which caſt a very vivid light 
upon a dubious point. Shakſpeare appears 
to have ſcoffed at Lodge 8 Incarnate Devils, 
1596; and to have been himſelf. ridiculed, 
by the author of the Player-whipt ; though 
the ſhortſightedneſs of the Commentators 
ſeem to have allowed this ſatiric current to 
glide unheeded by them. In Shakſpeare's 
Troilus and Creſfſida, Therſites exclaims: 
How the Devi luxury, with his fat rump, 


« and WR fingers —_— theſe e a 


(5) Eſſex, Bats Southampton, and their affociates, 
were declared rebels, by the Queen's proclamation; 
dated the 15th of February, 1600-1. On the igth of 
February, Effex, and Southampton, were brought to 
their trials: And a'few days after ; Cr. ins: and 
Danvers, were executed, 


Cc2 « Fry 
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« F ry luxury fry! The Player-whipt, for 
the purpoſe of 1 introduces a mer- 
chant's wife, with her apprentice, in the 


market place: 8 
Wife. „ Ha' ye any potatoes? ; 
Seller.” % Th? abundance will not 6 77 coſt the 
| bringing. n e 
Wi . « What's your 8 a n 
: Seller. „ A peno , Mitre. 4 3; 
Wife. « There's for a dozen (&). 5 
This Comedy, which was thus fruitful 


j in itſelf, and the cauſe. of fruitfulneſs in 
others, was ſo much monopolized, by the 
Court, of the maiden Queen, that it Appears 


e) Sign B. 3. There is 2 moſt TONY diſquiſition 
by Mr. Collins, in Steev. Shak. 1793, vol. ii. p. 4533-00 
the fructuaus qualities of the potatoe, in that age; which 
has been reprobated, for its {u/ciouſne/s, with all the 
prudery c of Cldmaidi n by the ſtill more learned writer 
of the proſe- poetry, yelept, The Purſuits of Literature : 
It would be worthy of the deepeſt reſearch of this 
Omniſcient Scribbler, to inveſtigate the cauſe, why 
the potatoe ſhould have preſerved to this day its frucmuous 
powers in Ireland; yet to have loſt its invigorating 
qualities in Britain, ſince the auſpicious reign of the 
Maiden Queen; who, yet, did not die a maid, if we 
may believe the obſtetrick Mr. eee . 795 


vol. i. p. 557. J. 


8 5 
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to have been with-held from the million, 
during her reign: Certain, however, it is; 
from the before - mentioned facts, that Troi- 
lus and Creſida was produced, in 1600 
and not in n 1602, as the rr af 
ſert (). 9:7 FD | 


No. XXI. Ton o Nunn, 1 x 


= writing of this drains, which is iid, 
by Johnſon, to be @ domeſtic Tragedy, is 
placed by the Commentators, in 1609; 
becauſe, they did not know where to place 
it (e). The ſtory had been forced upon the 
attention of Shakſpeare, by many preced- 
ing writers. Mulcaſter, the grammarian, 
had remarked in his Poſitions, 1581 ; © But, 
*« ſome Timon will ſay, what ſhould women 
do with learning.” Critic Timon was, 
indeed, mentioned, in Love s Labour Left. 


1 Mal. Shak: vol. i. part 1. p. 342; and for an in- 
timation, that this Comedy bad been e * 
the Court. [IN p. JM ir oe + 

(e) Mal. Shak. vol. i. p. 372; e. 1793, * i. 
p. 599. In Steev» 1998, vl i. p · 337 the & woe at 
ligned to Timon was +4617 orion a9 aft ct 


G's "The" 
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The ſame character was til} more elabo- 
rately diſplayed in 'The Incarnate Devils, 
1596: In expoſing the Fiend Tepidity, Lodge 
obſeryes; © This made certain diſcontented 
* (as Timon, and Apermantus).(f) waxe 
« careleſs of body and ſoule, fretting them- 
( ſelves at the worlds ingratitude, and get- 
ting over all diligent endeavour to ſerve 
*« the fury of their unbridled minds: The 
& ſtories regiſtered are full of men thus af. 
« feed; and who conſidereth the moſt com- 
„ monwealths of Chriſtians, ſhall, I fear, 
(and let me write jt with griefe) find more 
opportunity loſt by coldneſs, ſlackneſs, 
*« and delay, than conſideration can remedy 
„with many years heart break, and ſtudy.” 
This is a domeſtic Tragedy ; and, there- 
fore, ſtrongly faſtens on the attention of 
the reader, ſays Johnſon : The cataſtrophe : 
affords a very powerful warning againſt 
that oftentatious liberality, which ſeatters 
bounty, but confers no benefits; and buys 
flattery, but not friendſhi p. The ſeene lay 


le is to be noted, Guat ee is the Churlih 
| 0 mk in * $ * 


in 
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in Athens; but, the moral was applied to 
London. In this drama, there are ſeveral 
intimations, which prove, that it was writ- 
ten, during the reign of Elizabeth ; ſince 
the wars are often ſpoken of; and there 
were commotions in the city of London, 
which did not exiſt there, during the ſub- 
ſequent reign : the firſt thief ſays: . 

1 # Let us firſt ſee peace in Athens.” 3 
The whole play is an accurate deliviation 
of the ſtate of men, and things, in Lon- 
don, during the year 1601, and the exiſt- 
ence of Eſlex's rebellion: In perſuading the 
return of Timon, the firſt ſenator obſerves: 

4 So ſoon we ſhall drive back N 

Of Alcibiades, the approaches wild, 385 
„ Who, like a boar too ſavage, doth root up ; 

His Country's peace.” | 

Here is as exact a picture of Effex, as, 
at that period, it was fit to draw. The 

ſenators, in the laſt ſcene, deſcribe the va- 
rious meſſages, which were ſent . the 
Queen to Eſſex: : 3 | 
7 Noble and Young, bl 
When thy firſt griefs were but a mere conceit, 


« Ere * power, or we had cauſe of fear, 
CC 4 « We 
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We ſent to thee ; to give thy rages bam / 
To wipe out our ingratitude, wich loves 
oy Abore their quantity. 3 % „ 

We may even learn, from Timon's $ EX» 
clamations, that execution had been done 
on. ſome of Eſſex” 5 followers : : 


; « Thatch your poor thin =is/ ip . 
vl Wich burdens of the cond; d ; ſome that were hang d; 
No matter”. 


Nor, could the poet give bet inti- 
mations, without departing from dramatical 
propriety. Add to thoſe facts, and cir- 
cumſtances, that there was produced, in 
1600, a play on the ſame ſubject, which 
{till remains in MSS. ; and from which 
Shakſpeare, obviouſly, borrowed, what he 
has amply repaid (g). Such are the rea- 
ſons, which, as any argument is more per- 
ſuaſive than none, induce me to be of opi- 
nion, that Timon of Athens was written, 
in 1601; - but was neither entered in the 
Stationers Regiſters, nor publiſhed, till it 
was printed, in the firſt folio, in 1623. 

iT he Commentators, however: have their 


= 


. 
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objections at hand. Yes; I am 9 to 
cry out, with Hotſpur, they have f 


Such a deal of ſkimble ſkkamble Hatt, as puts me 
from my Faith.“ 


When Shakſpeare once began. to ſlody | 
North's Plutarch, ſay they, it is not pro- 
bable, that he would ceaſe, til] he had ex- 
hauſted it of all its dramatic ſubjetts. On 
the foundation of this ſuppoſition, another 
was built: Julius Cæſar, Anthony and Cle- 
opatra, Timon, and Coriolanus, are ſup- 
poſed to have been written in ſucceſſion : 
While he was writing Cymbeline, in 1605. 
and Macbeth, in 1606, there is reaſon: to 
believe, ſay they, that he began to ſtudy 
Plutarch, with a view to the ſtage (5). 
The Commentators ſpeak of the editions of 

Sir Thomas North's Tranſlation of Plu- 
tarch, in 1579, 1602, 1603; but they ap- 
pear not to have known, that there was an 
ran. in I 1595 0), which! is Fe the 


(k) Steev. 1793. vol. i. p. 60. 

(i) I have in my Library the Edition of 1 50953 ſo 
that there can be no diſpute about the fact of its 
exiſtence, 15 


very 
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very edition, which our poet ſtudied ; as 
the firſt edition came too early, and the laſt 
editions too late, for his inſtructive peruſal : 
When he wrote Hamlet, in 1596, Shak- 
ſpeare appears to have been then perfe&ly 
acquainted with the Roman Story ; and, 
he is ſaid, by the Commentators, to have 
- acquired, from North's Plutarch, his ac- 

quaintance with the Roman Annals. In 
Hamlet, Shakſpeare ſpeaks, familiarly, of 
« the Portends, which foretold the death 
of mightieſt Julius :” Again, when he 
is about to meet the N ane ex- 
claims; 


oft; now to my mother. 

O heart! loſe not thy nature; let not ever 
„Tho Soul of Nero enter this firm boſom : 

0 Let me be cruel; not unnatural : 

I will peate daggers to her, but, uſe none. 

The inferences, then, from the appel | 
ſtudies of Shakſpeare, in North's Plutarch, 
during the reign of. King James, are thus 
overthrown by more pregnant circum- 
| ſtances; which remove all objections, ad 


leave upon the mind conviction. 


No. 
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No. XXIII. Tur Winter's TALE, 1601. 

The Doraſtus and Faunia of Green, which 
was publiſhed, in 1588, furniſhed Shakſpeare 
with the plot of this Comedy; and, it ſeems 
to have been preceded, like the other dramas 
of Shakſpeare, by a Winter Night's Paſtime, 
in 1594: The Winter's Tale was neither 
publiſhed, nor entered in the Stationers Re- 
giſters, till 1623; nor was it mentioned by 
Meres, in 1598, 

The commentators gave it, 1 
their opinion, that be Winter's Tale had 
been written, in 1601, or 1602; but, they 
have ſince fixed the epoch of it, on very 
ſlight evidence, to the year 1604 (4). They 
appear to have been carried away from the 
vicinity of truth, on this occaſion, by a quo- 
tation of Blackſtone, from Shakſpeare, which 
furniſhed a proof to him, and to them, that 
the Winter's Tale was not written till after 


the demiſe of Elizabeth; 5 
«© If I could find example | 1 
«© Of thouſands, that had ſtruck anointed . tie 


2 


— — — » —_ 
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And flouriſh'd after, I'd not do it; but, ſince, _ 
„% Nor braſs, nor parchment bears not one, 
Let villainy itſelf forſwear it.“ 


Theſe lines, ſay Meckiftole;! 1 the 
commentators, could never have been in- 
tended for the ear of her, who had depri ved 
the Queen of Scots of life: To the ſon of 
Mary they could not have been very agreea- 
ble (7). Now, mark how a plain tale ſhall 
put down a confident aſſumption. Strype, 
who cannot be too much praiſed for his la- 
bours, informs us, that ** after the rebellion 


. 


_ «* of the Earl of Eſſex, were certain pray- 


«© ers, fit for the time, ſet forth, by au- 
«« thority, to be uſed thrice a week, on the 


=r prayer days, in the churches.” This la- 


borious hiſtorian has preſerved two of thoſe 
prayers (n): The firſt is a thankſgiving 


prayer for the merciful deliverance of our 


«© moſt dread Sovereign Lady, thy vicege- 
© rent, in her dominions, Queen Elizabeth, 
as ever heretofore, ſo at this time, from 
the traiterous attempts, and deſperate de- | 


(00 Steev. 1793, vol. i. p. 576. 
() An. Reform, vol. iv. 354—5. 
. | «« ſignments 
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0 ſignments of ſundry moſt unkind, and 


8 


«« diſloyal-like perſons, who forgetting their 
duty to thee, O Lord, and towards thine 
« anointed, have, in the height of their pride, 
after a popular ſort, with divers falſe pre- 
tences, and many ſlanderous calumnia- 


« tions, ſought, in open rebellion, not only 


the extinguiſbment of thy ſervant, our com- 


« fort, and our glory, but the tragical over- 
« throw of this our native country,” The 
prayer then beſeeches ** the God of Hoſts 
to defend ſtill the ſacred perſon of our 
«« Sovereign Lady, from all ſuch dangerous 


«« defignments, her kingdoms from all trea- 


«« cherous practices, and us, her ſubjects, 


from the crafty alurements of all popular, 
and ambitious diſſembling Abſoloms.”” The 

ſecond prayer ſpeaks of thy handmaid, Shine 
Anointed; and of thine own anointed Magie 


trate. Shakſpeare, then, ſeems to have 


merely tranſlated the; ſentiments of thoſe 
public prayers, into dramatic poetry, as he 
frequently did the proſe narratives of Hol- 
lingſhed; and to have adopted the empha- 


tical expreſiion; anointed Ange! inſtead of 
' anointed 


4 7 if - - noT * * 
_ 2 "Wigs of Fe 2 „ = br oO 24 ©» 
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anointed Magiſtrate. He was induced" to do 
this, according to his ufual cuſtor'af entch- 
ing every temporary topick ; in order to eap.. 
tivate the audience; who, while under the 
influence of thoſe prayers, muſt haye received 
the quoted paſſage with loud applauſe. 
During that momentous period, neither 
Elizabeth, nor her people, entertained one 
thought of Mary Stuart, who felt, by the 
ſtroke of a egal inſtrument, at at leaſt ; which 
was uſed, in conſequence of an addreſs of 
Parliament, and of a popular call: The un- 
happy Queen of Scots fell by a ſtroke of a 
very different kind, from that of Shakſpeare 
at anointed Kings, by that fumultubur vil- 

lAuiny, which was fo ſtrongly reprobated ir in 
thoſe authorized prayers. 

Blackſtone's remark | diſcovers, then, a 
mind, which was not very amply ſtored - 
with hiſtorical knowledge, relating to that 
eventful age. There is, in the ſeeond ſcene 
of the firſt act, a paſſage, which was much 
more likely to tent Elizabeth to the guteke 


Leontes. * Thou mightſt beſpice àa Cup, 
To give mine Enemy a laſting wink; —_ 
„% Which draught to me were cordial,” 0 
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| Gai S, emy Lord, Ge 
could do this, and that with no * ic 

But with a lingering dram, that ſhquld not 3 
46 Maliciouſy, like poiſon: But, &. > 


It is an hiſtorical fact, which is incontra- 
vertibly certain, that Elizabeth employed 
agents to take off her hated rival, by a lin- 


geriag dram (2): And, upon the principle 


of Blackſtone, ſhe might have Giench'd, at 
the recital of Leontes Ou to Home 


a CUP. 

=, bebe i is a dea in the Winter Tale, 
levelled at the Puritans; which is an addi- 
tional proof, that this comedy was written 
about the period of *Effex's confpiracy :— 
„There is but one Puritan, among them. 


and he fngs palms to hompipes. Hif- 
tory has recorded the popular tricks of that 


ambitious anarchiſt; how he courted the 
Puritans; how he had p/ſalm-fin 
ſex-houſe: And, Hume, the hiſtorian, 


breaks out "againſt thoſe religious art! fees 


with unuſual warmth. 


There is another note of time, in the firſt 


0 tos Tides Enjoy 4 Fa: TO 320. 


ſcene, 


ging in EI. 
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ſcene, of the fifth act, which furniſhes a de- 
ciſive proof againſt he theory of the com- 
mentators. Leontes laments the wrong he 
did himſelf; ** which was ſo much, that 
„ heirleſs it hath made my kingdom.” Dion 
remonſtrates to Paulina, . who objected. to 
Leontes ſecond marriage: 


e If you would not ſo, 


a You pity not the ſtate, nor the remetybrance. ; 
Of his moſt ſovereign name; conſider little 
„What dangers by his highneſs' ail of iſſue, 
% May drop upon his kingdom, and devour 9915 N 
Incertain lookers on. Pore 


The pertinence of this a "would 
have ſtruck the audience; and every one muſt 
have felt the danger, by her highneſs's fail of 
iſſue, which might devour even incertain 

= hookers on. The whole alluſion was finely. 
| adapted to the ſtate of the public mind; 

| which had been haraſſed by the diſpute about 
the ſucceſſion. The ſuſpence, wherein the 
whim of Elizabeth kept incertain lookers on, 
to the laſt, about her ſucceſſor; no longer 

F - exiſted, after the acceſſion of James, who 

| was far from heirleſs. After this event, the 

auc would have diſdained that fine paſ- 

; „„ 
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ſage, as idle declamation.. The croum had 
now found an heir. And, to have longer 
talked about the dangers of uncertainty, when 
none were felt, nor foreſeen, would have 
been rejected by the audience, as ſenſeleſs 
fiction. 

For the 6 ti; { concur IEEE 
Horatio Walpole, the late Lord Orford, in 
thinking, that he Winter's Tale is one of 
Shak ſpeare's' Biftorical plays which was de- 
ſigned as a compliment to Elizabeth, during 
a moment of unhappineſs: But, I do not 
conſider this drama as a ſecond part to Henry 
VIII, which was written, at a ſubſequent 
period, and on a different occaſion. I pre- 
ſume to think, that the proofs, which 1 
have adduced, are quite ſufficient to ſatisfy - 
any reaſonable mind, that the Winter's ney 
was written, in the troublous year 1601. 
Mr. Malone, indeed, mentions the report, 
which was entered in the Stationers Regiſ- 
ters, in 1604, of a monſtrous fiſh, that ap- 
peared in the form. of a woman; and that 
may have been alluded to by Shakſpeare: - 
But, ſuch a ſtory is too (GENES of the cer- 

mn”  tainties 


? 
| 
f 
| 
i 
\ 
l 
” 
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tainties of time, place, and circumſtance, to 


jon, the ftronger Se for a FOI 8 5 N 


Ow. XXIV. Masa rox c Muacuzs, 


1604. 


For the tory of this drama, we are re- 
ferred, by Pope, to Cinthio's Novels; and by 
Parner. with more certainty, to the Hiſtorie 
of Promos and Caſſandraof Whetſtone ; though 


the hints, which were derived from Whet- 


None ate ſo- flight, according to Mr. Stee- 
vens, that it is almoſt impoſſible to trace 


them (o): Yet, amidſt all this reſearch, for 


the true origin of Meaſure for Meaſure, it 
was forgotten, that it is obviouſly founded 
on the departure of King James, from his 
ancient kingdom, when he ſet out for his 
new dominions; and that, though the ima- 


ginary ſcene was laid at Vienna, the real 
ſcene was at London n. Ng comedy 


"muſt 


(e) Steev. 1793, vol. iv. p. 8 Ht: 
oy Among the ornaments, which Ru ben pro- 


vided, by Harding, for Shakſpeare, there is prefixed 1 to 


hos * a View 7 Vi enna : There had been much 


mor ec 
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muſt have been written, then, ſubſequent 
to April, 1693, and before the year 1609, 
when it was plainly imitated by Barkſted (2). 
who adopted a thought from bim, that 
might well lend a little, fince he had bor- 
rowed much from ſo many others himſelf. 
There is not one of Shakſpeare's plays 
more darkened than this, by. the peculiarje 
| ties of its author, the unſkilfulneſs of its 
editors, and the negligence of tranſcribers, 
faith Johnſon: Theſe remarks are fo juſt, 
Mr. Steevens ſubjoins, that he declined to 
attempt much reformation. The opening 
ſpeech of the Duke is, indeed, ſo embar- 
raſſed, as to have puzzled all the commen- 
tators; and they __ at nr, left it but we 
en 


433 


more 1 2 aſe, in giving an accurate Sravgitt 
of London, at the-acceſſion of King James; ſince there 
is ſo much talk about a proclamation, which was iſſued 
by him, for the pulling down of pew houſes in the 
ſuburbs. 

0 In Myrrha, the Mather of Adonis, or Laſbe Pro- 


digies, dy Wm. e e 1607. ne war 
. * 345] CCC 


B i b 
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Duke. Of Government,” the properties 10 * 
Would ſeem, in me, to affect ſpeech, and diſcourſe; 5 
Since 7 am put to know, that your own ſcience, 0 
Exceeds, i in, that, the. liſts of all advice, 3 
My ene can Oy ak TING A no more e remains, {for 


- me} 1751 
Bur that, to your ſuliciency, as your- worth i is — 8 
And [I] let them [ſufficiency a worth work: The 


nature of our people. 
Our City's inſtitutions, and the terms 
For common juſtice, you are as pregnant in, 
As art, and practice, hath enrich'd any, 427 
That we remember: There is our Commiſſion, _. 
From which, we would not have you warp.” 
The commentators ſeem not to have re- 
es that the character of the Duke, is a 
very accurate delineation of that of King 
James, which Shakſpeare appears to have 
caught, with great felicity, and to have ſketch- 
ed, with much truth. The obſcurity, and 
the uncouthneſs, of this ſpeech, are partly 
owing to. the purpoſed affectation of the 
| ; but ſtill more to the blunders of the 
Waben bers. Knowing that King James's 
writings; his Baſi/ikon Doron; his True Law 
of free Monarchies; and other treatiſes ; had 


been, N e in 1603, by 
the 


Ie ? 
4 * J R 
* "oP Go ” 
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the London bookſellers, in many editions, 
Shakſpeare could not fitly give a cloſer. par 
rody. With ſuch a key to the real purpoſe 
of the poet, this declamation on the proper- 
ties of government muſt appear, at once, ap- 
propriate, and humourous. The darkneſs 
of this ſpeech, which the commentators have 
failed to illuminate, after ſhowing their 
lights, begins to be impenetrable in the fifth 
line: we are to recollect, that the Duke is 
ſpeaking. unfitly, ſometimes in the plural 

| [we], and ſometimes in the ſingular [I] ; 
and, begin MR e hs A foregging 
premiſes, he infers: e 


* Then, e (for me,! N T | 
Fut that, to your ſufficiency, as your worth is able, 
IIe let re . ſufficiency, worth, ] 5 


work. 


This ſimple alteration. of 1 for and n makes a 


(90 The pronoun 'perfonal PII was often Zcnbanded, 
in writing, with eye, or yet; particularly; in Tow - 
thend's Taßles, and in -D'Ewe's Journals; and Shak- - 
ſpeare more than once writes I for aye, as Johnſon 
obſerves: Now, I conjecture, that the blunder of the 
tranſcriber was begun. by writing o_ for T; r was 
—— by writing and for aye,” F 

| Dd * ae | 


£ 
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complete ſenſe ; though” the ſpeech be ren- 
decred obſture by be ge e con- 
Founded by affectation nnn: 
In the ſecond ſcene ef Wm PEP the 
character bf the Duke is fully inveſtigated, 
with a ſtrlking alluſion to the real character 
of King James (5). It may not be diſpleaſ. 
ing to the reader to ſee a ſketch of the cha- 
racter of King James, as it was dran by a 
ſpy of Queen Elizabeth's; in 1586 when 
chat pride was under twenty one years: of 
age H Generally, he ſeemeth deſirous 
„ of peace,” as appeareth by his wa een 
* and exercis; viz. 1ſt. his great deligh 
hunting; 2dly. his private delight in en- 
„ diting Poeſies; and in one, or both of 
vi theſe; commonly, he ſpendeth the day, 
when he hath no public thing to do; 
WY 3dly. his defire” to withdraw himſelf, - 
from places of moſt acceſs, and company, 
1 to places of more ſolitude, and repoſe, 
”_ nage Ten retitive pear a wa Aer 


42 2 N Ri 


OG Fee aac E Shak, ak ed OT 
Burg From a MS. in Mr. Ate Library. | 
, 66 1 
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4 neſs to compoſe matters, that might trou- 
4 ble his peace, though with ſome diſad- 
«« vantage. In religion, he is ſoundly af. 
+. fected, as may be preſumed from theſe 
as < ookaa 1ſt... His hearing the word of 
God almoſt daily, viz;. on pln 
* and Fridays, in the ee beſides a 
chapter read, and ſome expoſition: after 
«« every meal, 2dly. His promptneſs in the 
* ſcriptyres,. wherein he is.thought to be as 
ready, as any man within his realm. 
„ 3dly,. His care to give good example, by 
repairing to the ordinary ſermons in Edin+ 
* popery, in his common diſcqurle, - and 
« ;thly, His life, and converſation, which 
though it be touched ſomewhat with 
the common faults. of the country, viz. 
„% with ſwearing ſometimes; and whereof 
na ſpecial cauſe. is, the want of ſound come 
** pany. about him: yet, he keepeth it in 
good order; and as a young prince is of a 
8 "PM bebavi iour, void of licenſiouſneſs 
95 4 A and 
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and notorious faults; ſhowing good ſigns 
4 of: modeſty; as bluſhing ſometime, when 
«he: ſpeaketh in preſence; and the report 
is of thoſe, who are neareſt about him, 
very chaſt, and yet deſirous of marriage. 
Several of thoſe characteriſtics a — 
to ed re Meaſure for Megfure 5. xo N 
* love the people, e e . 
| « But, do not like to ſtage me to their, e 114.1? 
5 10 Though it do well, I do not reliſh well 1 I 
Their loud applauſe, and aves vehement: af $i ag 
% Nor, do I think the man of ſafe diſcretion, 
. That does affect it. ahn 3 


Ihis is ſaid, by the eommentators, to be 
a as a courtly apology, for the fately 
and ungracious demeanor of King James; on 
his entry into England (2). No: The fault 
of this prince was too much familiarity, and 
not ſtatelineſs; he was good natured, and 
not ungracious; he did not like to fage him; 
ſelf to the people's eyes; becauſe, he de- 
lighted in retirement, in the company of a 
few, in ſtudy, and in writing. His charac- 
ter og to en ne: OY 8 


. 


1165 Tan 1793, vol. i: p. FRONT | 
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ſented by Mr. Malone, and by Mr. Stee- 
vens; who would delude others, as they. 
were themſelves deluded by Wilſon; a | 
prejudiced, and factious, of hiſtorians. On 
the contrary, Shakſpeare did not intend to 
make any apology, but merely to give rain 
of charadter, ich, che commentators did 
not comprehend. b py 4 yoree 3 lp 
King James found 08 nation a ts a. 
twenty years war with Spain, which is often 
alluded to in this comedy. A peace was 
concluded, at London, on the 18th of Au- 
guſt, 1604: And, the treaty was printed by 
Barker, the royal typographer, from autho- 
rity, in 1608: The alluſions to the war are 
not, then, deciſi ue proofs. of the wri eres 5 
this play, in 1603, as the commentators aſ- 
ſert, with more mn, "— nec. f 
nation; ] hn i er 
There awd allen alſo; to 2 ck - 
ing down of houſes in the ſuburbs. The 
clown aſks the bad: Vou have not Nags 
of the proclamation, have you?” ! What 
** proclamation, man * anſwers the bawd, 
18 All bouſen's in the ſuburbs muſt be plucked 


6 down,” | 


— 


— 
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down,“ rejoins the clown. How much 
fuperior is Shakſpeare to his commentators 
He makes ſuch characters, as the clown, and 
bawd, talk vaguely, and vulgarly, like ſuch 
perſons: The commentators ſearch every 
where for illuſtrations, except in-the:prot/a- 
matian itſelf. Let us inveſtigate," fully, what 
will 2 us, eee to u ed. 
tion. 13 Ht: ft; i) 
10 9 the: abs rign 0 Elizabeth, it 
was a policy, which her councils oontinually 
enforced, to prevent the increaſe of London. 
In the 35th of Elizabeth (x), a bill was 
paſſed for reſtraint of buildings in London. 
On the 7th of july 1580, a proclamation 
vas iſſued, commanding all perſons to deſiſt 
from new buildings (y) : On the 22d of June, 
160, this proclamation was renewed, and 
enforced (3). After the acceſſion of King 
James, the ſame policy was purſued. A 
© proclamation, againſt inmates, and for the 
bp ge ee n. bull ings, 


— 


60 I e con. Tn: $21, 80 5 
(5) Kym. Foed. Tom. 16. Pe 489: ; | 
* 14. 


* 


iſſued 
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iſſued on the-16th of September, 1603. But 
it had as little effect upon intereſt, and 
faſhion, as any former edict (a). On the 
iſt of March, 1604-5, a fimilar proclama- 
tion was iſſued; but with as little effect. 
A freſh proclamation was iſſued on the 12th 
of October, 1607, which was enforced: by 
proſe utions in the Star Chamber: Vet, the 
building ſpirit of the town was not to be re- 
t even *. the Star Chamber. In 1614. 
proelamations were, therefore, iſſued: 
And, 4 this year, is ſaid to have begun 
a reformation in the buildings (67. 
In order to enable us to decide againſt 
which of thoſe proclamations, | Shakſpeare 
threw out his ſatire, from the tongues of 
the clown, and bawd, we muſt carry our 
1aveſti gation ai ſtep further. In the ſecond 
ſcene of the firſt act, the 'bawd announces 
the bad news of Claudio being impriſoned 
for getting Madam Julietta with child. 
ene hoon of *«" the 'neglettell a 


be RES. "RE 828. ns 2g 
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3 being enforced againſt bim. Iſabella 

laments her being the ſiſter of one \Clautio, 

condemned, on the a# of fornication, to loſe 
his head. Now; the act, which was thus 
alluded to, though not with the Preciſion of | 

an Old: Baily Solicitor, * was the ſtatute 

, reſtrain all perſons: from marriage; until 
«© their former wives, and former huſband 
be dead: for which ſuch perſons, ſo of. 
ending. were to ſuffer death," as in caſes of 
felony (ci It was againſt this act, then; 
which did not operate till after the end of 
the ſeſſion, on the 7th of July, 1604, that 
Shakſpeare's ſatire was levelled; All thoſe 
events muſt have actually taken place; and 
muſt have created ſome buſtle, and town 
talk, before our dramatiſt exhibited his cha- 
racters on the ſtage, ſpeaking of them. 
From all thoſe facts, and circumſtances, 
watt mw vg dene to have been 


1 + by CIT i (TO Ts AN 79 IT; 
(e) 2 55 * £64 n. e Yew the offenders were, 
and are entitled to the benefit of clergy ; there had 
been a former act, on this ſubject, 1 Edw. vi. ch. 11, 
which juſtifies Claudio's complaint, Las * wt 
2. had "_ enforced W . 
n | = written, 
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Uritienz in 1604, inſtead of 1603, which 
laſt epoch: cannot be {i Pn againſt ſuch 
— provt. tre 30 bor Mr PEA ** 
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The Commentators have traced, 918 
great diligence, the various ſources, whence 
Shakſpeare may have derived his hints, and 
helps, when he ſat down to write his Lear: 
The Faery Queen, the Arcadia of Sydney, 
the Remaines of Camden, the Chronicle of 
Hollingſhed, the Mirror for Magiſtrates, 
the True Chronicle Hiſtory of King Leir, 
and the moſt famous Hiſtorie of Leire, King 


of 8 and his three OY (4): 
But 
£64 24 Heb | ©. od 
0% While the eee eat were ._colleQing every 
mention of Leire and his Daughters, they might ere; 
added * A Defence of Brutes and Brutan's Hiſtory,” | 
1593, by Edward Harvey, the Brother of the famous 
Gabriel Harvey. The Author gives, in p. 16, The | 
Geneology or iſſue of Brute: — . Bladud begat _ 
« Leyr;. Leyr begat three Daughters; the firſt was | | 
** Gonorill, the ſecond Ragan, and the third Curdeil- 
„Leyr gave half his goodes to his two eldeſt daughters, 
* at their marriage; and made them mightier thau 
The? > 66 himſelfe, 


— —  _— 
* 
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But none of theſe authorities 0 him 
oment to 


my lich is deſervedly celebrated e the 


* dramas of Shakſpeare.” 


If I might adopt the argument of thetbm- 
mentators, I ſhould ſay, that Shakſpeare read, 


no doubt, what whe body elſe read, in 


1603, the Baflilon Doron of King James ; 


or His Majeſtie's Inſtructions to his deareſt 


Sonne: Herein the poet ſaw what was 


written en hy ee 8 EY 4. * 


K, «Ch: 80 ee to BO Kee 'P a ee gave 
« nothing with Cordeil to her Dowry, becauſe ſhe 
& told him an open truth without anie forgerie. ” We 
may herein alſo ſee, that from Ragan deſcended Gorbo- 


dug, who begat Ferrex and Porrex. Edward Harvey, 
being a young man, undertook the hard taſk of defend- 


ing Geffry Monmouth againſt Maſter Buchanan, t/e 


trumpet of Scotland: © We may beſt areede, who is 
* molt credible a Monmouth, or a Scot, a Moonke, or a 


* Travailer,” concludes Edward Harvey; who wanted 
neither learning, nor ſpirit. Like ſome of the Scholars 
of the preſent day, on the ſubject of Troy, a' kindred | 
tale, he thought it “ a dangerous poſition to refuſe the 
2 offspring of Brute, both in regard of all reverend 


40 e and 1 in reſpect of our own Countrymen.” 


66 caſe 
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« caſe it pleaſe God to provide you all theſe 
three kingdoms, make your eldeſt ſonne 
« Iſaac, leaving him all your Kingdoms, and 
«© provide the reſt with private poſſeſſions t 
« Otherwiſe, by dividing your Kingdoms, 
„ yee ſhall leave the ſeed of diviſion, and 
« diſcord, among your poſteritie; as befel 
« this iſle, by the diviſion, and aſſignment 
«© thereof, to the three ſonnes of Brutus: 
«« Locrine, Albanact, and Chamber (e).“ 
The poet knew, alſo, that the King had 
ſtrongly recommended to his firſt Parlia- 
ment, the union of his two Kingdoms; which 
was not received with the ſame ſentiment of 
conciliation, nor an equal ſenſe of policy. 
in the Houſe of Commons (7); though an act 
did paſs, . appointing commiſſioners to treat 
for theweal of both Kingdoms (g). On the 

15thof September, 1604, a emen e was 
iſſued; appointing the aoth of October, and 

the nne 50 es day, n _ 


Sf 


0 Nomad Edit. ahi 9 6 Polidore Virgil was 
King James's hiſtorian, for this Britiſn 12 887 | 
(F) 1 Jour. 7 5 : | 


- A. of 


p k ; 


* n 
wt +. 
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of meeting. * the, Gunman . 
ſting treaty. From all thoſe facts, it is 


eaſy to infer, that this recent circumſtance, 
which had thus drawn the public attention, 
alſo fixed the determination of Shakſpeare, 
to write, dramatically, on the ſtory of Lear. 


Whether he adopted, for his drama, the 
Britiſb ſtory, by deſign, or aceident, I know 


dicious; if by accident, it was moſt lucky: 
For, our Britiſh anceſtors were always ruined 
by their diviſions ; wanting nothing but peace 
at home, to make them invincible. - The 


moral of Lear, then, is the moſt i important, 
which can be exhibited by ſcenic action, 


to a people; in order to inculcate, by ex- 


amples, the dangers of Aiviſions:. and abe 


benefits of union. 
Shakſpeare, certainly, 3 n 


taſtical names of ſpirits, which appear in 
this Tragedy, from Harſnet's Declaration 


of Popiſb Impoſtures, which was publiſhed, 


in Ag SO MINT? pa been 


Vritten, 


— 


— Ling. 1085 wal} it i 


dent, that n hangs 


« „Tel the blood of an EH man ;” IF gk 
which Shakſpeare, with great attention;to? 
the times e. en eflopiing many 
nero fy Ne tr e e n ee 

« His word was Rtill, pie, ab, Mons Fo N 

„I ſmell the blood o . „„ c- 


But, w 10 ae e i 


from Greenwich a royal proclamation, on 


the 13th of May, 1603 * Lene that, till 
a compleat union, the en dn and 
eſteemed, the two... realms, as preſenily 
united, ener one kingdoms: REAR the 
poets, © Daniel, and Drayton. who wröte 
— verſes, on his acceſſion, ſpoke 
of the two kingdoms, as united, thereby, 
into one realm, hy the name of Britain; 
and of the inhabitants of England and 
Scotland, as one people, by che e denomina- 
Ee tion 


f a Britiſi man. 


Statbonen Nee on the 26th Novem. 
__ ys and is, therein, ten ned to have 


— 90t yed, during the p! 
ore His Majeſty at Whitehall: But, 


Ah this may have been the fact; yet the 
inference does not follow, that it had never 
been, formerly, acted before any Ailfience, 
After weighing the wllole evidence; f con- 
dur with the Commentators,” that Lear Was, 

| 1 Nr hey 4 in 160 53 ; ogg 


4 2 * 
A * 4 N HN 2 „ | 20 r ar b4 * 


| 00 Before wi 11 0 arrival” it 150 n, Mail 
| to him A Panegyrike coilgtdtulk ,, l. 
vxered to the King'repoſteuoriient Majeſt Burleigh 
Harrington in Rutlandchirs,;” Which was printed, 
in 160g, for Blount, with a Defence of Rhime : * 
Lo here the glory of u greater day 
Than England ever heretofore could ſee /* 
In all her. — ̃ 

% And now dhe is and no 1 8 therefore OE 

„Sale hands with union, O thou mightie ſtate _ o 

Nor thou art all great Brin, and nd mefe, 

. NV Scot, ud Engi now, 40 Mc „ 
This very rare publication 6f Daniel new HEAR the 
fact, the Commentators rea ſoniag, from the proclama- 
tion: For, we, ſee how a poet did write, before any 
. proclamation ifued upon the pont. . 


they 
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75 . 1 | 
they” ure, uadeubtec 
* their eee (0). (122 TT 
1 E oh F T6 1 7 i TT is #4 We change 4-4 2 : #1, 1 Bo 


3:73 hail "0's jk rn 5 4 iE, 18660 90 


4 . if: FEY: „„ . 35 Arie "> 


The writing of this Baku, which; tibe 
ear, is founded on the BriviſhiStory;7was 
originally affigned by the Commentators ſta 
the year 1604 as there u appeared to be u 
intrinfick" evidence, ee 
courſe of the chronologiſt (/): But, the 
date is now fixed, miſtakingly, by chem 
in 1605 ; becauſe chere is 1/tle "internal evi. 
dence,” by Which this uncertainty might be 
aſcertained: Neither was "the 'play*pub- 
liſhed, nor entered in the Statiohers“ Re- 
giſters, till the general publication of Shakes 
ſpeare's Dramas, in 1623. In Fletoher's 
Philaſter, Which was firſt acted in 167, 
and written, as early as 1669, or perhaps 
as 1608, there is fuck an imitation of y. 
beline, 25 e that” the- OY ne 


1. 


(4) See Stesv. 1793, gol I p. enge, Sl i 7h 
W Steev. Shak. 17578, vol. i. Y 380. ln 
= 15 e 2 | | may 
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may have had his eye on Wat liſhed 


; * 1 * 
LEW: S* : bby £4 25:6 4 


e $4! hl TEE. OY Brag is LS 
Vet, is ies an intimation of time, in 


Cymbeline, which eſcaped the ſearch of the 
Commentators, and which will give an 
anſwer to the queſtion, when, was, this play 
written? In the firſt ſcene of the ſecond 
act, Cloten-complains of a jackanapes, who 
taot bim up for ſwearing. This is a ſlight 
elke at the ſtatute, for reftraining. the 

abuſes of players," by impoſin g penalties, on 
ſuch dramatiſts, as profanely uſed the name 
of God (u), in any play, or interlude. Shak- 
ſpeare aimed many a ſtroke at the oorrect-· 
ing hand of the player's abuſes, although 
he was, at the ſame time, deriving benefits 
from it: But, he cuts, delicately, with a 
razor, and never, like Ben onſon, with ; a 
cleaver. | By putting his complaint i into the 
mouth of ſuch a Prince as Cloten, our poet 
ſhows, his. uſual. Kill in, the knowledge of 
mankind, and gives an additional ſpeci- 


(m) Steev. 1793, vol. 1. p. 580. 72 „ 
000 5 Joun vol. i. P. e, 3 Jac. 5 en. 21. 


4 Blacks. Ed. Chriſt, p. * LM 
N * v 7 men 
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men of his diſcrimination "of character. 


This reforming ſtatute commenced its ope: ; 


rations on the players, from the end of the 
ſeſſion, on the 25th of May, 1606: And, 
conſequently, Cymbeline was written, While 
the yoke dan fat OY: on Jaane decke i 
160 {53 - "BEA? 


There is a little os in this. 25 8 


which, though it bear upon the time, af - 
forded no light to the darkling chronolo- 
giſt ; becauſe he did not underſtand it. Be. 
larius, Weg on mas Wig af. Uſe, *. 
claims: PIE TIE Bt TATE 

46 O this life ö 10 R 


ls nobler, than war Fog Fg a ads; 
«* Richer than doing nothing for a babe.” 


The word Sade, in this paſſage, | 2 


plainly means a petty coin, has dehed 1 the 
Commentators, who have ſearched 1 in vain 
for its meaning (9). Yet, bs babe, merely, | 
the babee of the Scots coinage ( H). Which 


Shakſpeare introduced, in .Cymbeline, 28 3 


(2) Mal. hats val viii. 383. * rpg 


(2) Cardonel's Numiſmata, p. 33. | The babes is pro 


dane derived from the Ba- Billion. | i 
1 hy 


5 0 
A 83 ers 
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ſly ſtroke at the Scots coin, which King 
Moryſon's Itinerary, 1617, we are told by 
that accurate obſerver (q): «Alſo the Scots 
% Have a long time had ſmall braſs coynes, 

vhich, they ſay, of late are taken away, 
« namely, Babees, eſteemed by them, of 


e old, for fix pence, whereof two make 


« an Engliſh penny.“ The editors have 
only to change the ſpelling to Babee; and 


the player to pronounce it trippingiy on the 


tongue; and the whole paſſage will have a 
ſenſe, and ſmartneſs, which have been hi- 
therto perverted by TING ons ob- 
ONS BY eee as aneh. 


$3 I# £43 


No. XXVII —Macuars, bes. 91 
"With regard to this Drama, which has 


been always, celebrated for its defi ign, its 
execution, and its moral, there has never 


been any doubt, whether it were written 


E before the acceſſion of King James, As, 
| however, it was not e in the avon” 


„ 
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ers” Regiſters, nor publiſhed, till the epoch 
of the firſt folio, in 163, no helps can be 
derived from thoſe circumſtances, for fixing, 
the year, when it was, originally, written. 
It ſeems, now, more than p xrobable, that, 
Shakſpeare was, greatly, indebted, for his, 
Witchery, in Macbeth, to the tragi· cooo· 
die of he Milch, which is ſaid, in the title 
page, to have been long ſince acted by. 
„, Mage, Servants, at the Blackfri · 
«61M As we.now know, with ſufficient 
certainty,, that King James. adapted the 
Lord Chamberlain's players, as the rayat 
writing to be ſubſequent to that great 
event; though the commentators have 
doubted the preciſion of the inference, from 
their ignorance of the fact (r). The au- 
thor of the Witch, Middleton, when he de- 
dicated his play to Holmes, remarked that, 
« witches are ſipſo facts by the law con- 


(r) Steev. 1793, vol. i. p. 589. Mr. Steevens has the 
merit of having firſt diſcovered how much Shakſpeare 
had been obliged e for anych o of the Welt: 
— of Macbeth. 


"Dna 70 demn'd. 


—— * This is an obvious allufion 
to the ad Jac. 1. ch. 12, in 1604, forwhich 
the Commentators have ſubſtitute 

When King James viſited” Oxford; we 
1605, an interlude was acted before bim, | 
wherein the outline of Macbeth was repre- 
ſented ſo forcibly, as to ſtrike the royal: pe- 
dant, ſays Mr. Malone (7). Hearing of this 
favourable reception, Shakſpeare deter- 
mined to write his tragedy, knowing that 
he could readily find materials in Hollingſ⸗- 
hed's Chronicle, his common "magazine. 
The writer of the Puritan, which was pub- 
| Hſhed, in 1607, appears certainly to have 
ſcoffed at Banquo's ghoſt, who intruded at 
Macbeth's banquet : ** We'll ha' the ghoſt 
« 1 th* white ſheet * at OE n. o' th' 
table (7). F 4 N 1 | 
The author of the tragedy of Cafar and 
Pompey, which was ena in W . bad 
plainly ſeon Macbertr : ST ye: 


(0 Mal. Shak. ys i. p. 357. 1 | 4 
(t) Steev. 1793. vol. vii. p. 476. The reference to 
the Puritan was firſt made 7 Dr. F armer. 


&-# "AS 
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Mien hin des len chat tit ambition. ſpur, 
That pricteti Cæſor to thoſe Aix i attempts ? 
The thought, and the expreſſion, in theſe : 

lines, were obviouſly borrowed from the. ce- | 

lebrated paſſage in Macbeth : Me 


I have no Jpur 

. Te prick the fides of my intent, but only | 

«© Vaulting ambition, which o'er __ an 45% bd} 
a4. And falls at the other“. bs 
In Macbeth, we find a en 80 oi 


the healing Benediction, which King James 
inberited with the Engliſh crown; rather 
than arrogated from royal ſelf. ſufficiency, 
as Doctor Percy bas, miſtakingly, ſaid (a) : 


Comes the King forth, I pray you 
6 Ay, Sir: There are a crew of viewed ban 


That ſtay his cure: 
What's the diſcaſe hi means! ? 


. Tis called the Eil. AR TIO LY : 
| Shakſpeare had ſome intimation of this | 


paſſage from Hollingſhed, his uſual hiſ- 
torian, as Mr. Malone has remarked. .But,: 
the fact is, that our poet was prompted to 
this alluſion, by what he learned from Cam- 
den's Remains, i in 160 15 As oF one xd 


2 . 3 : 


6 
oy 


8 
4 . 4 : „ Foe 


[7] steev. 1795) vol. wi p. 833 | 
mine 


1 
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< mirable g/ hereditary to the anoynted 
9 princes of this realm ef England! in 


_ «curing the King's Evil, 1 refer you to 


or 


o 


the learned 4% ;ſcourſe thereof lately writ- 
ten; ¶ Chariſina of Doctor Tooker] (*).“ 
An attention to this extract from Camden 
clearly explains a paſſage in 141 
which the commentators have e 


A pete 47 1 
« T6 the, ſucceeding royalty he leaves. 


0 


* 


it i H 


on The healing benediction.“ 


Such are the reaſons, which induce me 
to concur with the Commentators, in \think- 
ing Macbeth was written, in 1696. 

This intereſting tragedy, opens 1 the 
entrance of three witches, in a. ſtorm of 


{x) Cam. "75% p. 4. 10 appears 6 * Aden 
w Sir Robert Cotton, that theſe remains of a greater wwork 


Were ſent to the preſs, as early as the 12th June, 1603. 


In Herbert's Typograph. vol. ij. p. 1232, may be ſeen 
Chariſma ff frve Donumſanationis : Seu explicati o totins quae. 
tionis de mirabilium ſanitatum gratia, Wc, Auc ture Cuil. 
Tookers, S. T. D. 1597. On the back are the Queen's 
Arms, to whom the book was dedicated, See alſo 


Dodſley's old plays, Ed. 1780, vol. xii. p. 428; whereby 
it appears, that Dr. Borde wrote on 25 ſame ſubject, 


Wy oe reign of Henry VIII. 5 
thunder 


08 Saar AAA Daanas,] for the BELIEVERS: 437. 
thunder and lightning, who hold ſuch a 
converſation as was Far Wade to | 
their ſuppoſed character: 
iff Witch, When gal we thres meet again 3 

In thunder, lightning, or in rain? | 

24 Witch. When the 4urly burly's Fong 
| When the battle's loſt and won. . 
. he commentators have been diligent: to 
ſhow, . that Shakſpeare had ſeveral prece- 

dents, as well as claſſic authority, for his 
| burly-burly, which might, otherwiſe, give 
offence to modern ears (). But, their re- 
ſearches ſeem to have miſſed an example, 
which would have applied cloſer to the bu- 
ſineſs, and the time: In Hake's Gold's King- 
dom, and this unbelping Age, which was 
publiſhed in 1604 (z), there is a paſſage, 
on the commendable government of the 
City of London, in the late times of the 
ha ſickneſs, and deceaſe, of the e 
0 Queen . 

©. Fear, horror, ———_ 90 diſmay of he 

hon You N 1 2 N that . 


— 


E 
7 4 $51 _— — ”— OW — — * W 2 „ 
c 


00 Story, 17935 15 0 vii. b 8. HR 
_ (a) London, for Windet, 4to. p. 22. 5 
8 | 5 8 That 


- 
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| That bur late Queen lay ck: 

| In fine, When certainty of death was known, $4.5 
« Of her our Queen, did hurly burly riſe ? 

„ No, none at all: A bud then fraightway town 

On felf ſame ſtalk, did London well une“ * 

To meaſure all things with an upright ſize; | 
The keys were kept for him, who did ſaceeed, 

« And nought was heard, that a iſerepance might breed. '” 


1t is curious to remark, that when Heylin 
firſt printed his Co/i mography, in 1621, he 
1 publiſhed the ſtriking ſtory of Macbeth, 
without ſeeming to know, that Shakſpeare 
had dramatized it. But Shakſpeare's drama 
was firſt publiſhed in 1623: ** We proceed 
to the ſtory of Macbeth,” ſays Heylin, 
4 than which for variety of action, and 
= « ſtrangeneſs of events, I never met with 
any more pleaſing. The ſtory in brief, 
« is this: Duncan, King of the Scots, had 
* two principal men, whom he employed in 
all matters of importance, Macbeth, and 
« Banquo. Theſe two, travelling together 
through a foreſt, were met by three 
s fairies, witches, (weirds, the Scots. call 
them) whereof the firſt, making obey- 
_ lance unto Macbeth, faluted him Thane 


EZV N 


: 1 


oo 
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. Glammis, the ſecond, Thane of 
6h + Con and the third, King of Scotland. 
% This is unequal dealing, ſaith Banquo, to 
give my friend all the honours, and none 

« unto me; to which one of the weirds 
« made anſwer: That he indeed ſhould 
„not be a+ King; but out of his loynes 
ſhould come a race of Kings, that ſhould 
for ever rule the Scots. And, having 
« thus ſaid, they all ſuddenly vaniſhed. 
Upon their arrival at court, Macbeth 
« was immediately created Thane of Glam- 
« mis; and not long after, ſome new ſervice 
« of his requiring new recompence, he 
« was honoured with the title of Thane of 
„ Cawder. ' Seeing, then, how happy the 
prediction of the three weirds fell out in 
the former, he reſolved not to be wanting 
„to hinjſelf, in fulfilling the third; and 
« therefore; he firſt killed the King: and 
after by: reaſon of his command Wei 
the ſoldiers, and common people, he 
ſucceeded to his throne: Being ſcarce 
warm in his ſeat, he called to mind the 


aq * prediction given to his companion 
„ Banquo, 


_ 
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«+ Banquo, whom hereopon ſuſpecting + to 


ebe his ſupplanter, he cauſed him to be 


4 killed with his poſterity; Fleance; one of 
his ſons, eſcaping only, with no ſmall 


difficulty into Wales.” Thus far Heylin, 
who adds ſome other particulars, © which 
were ſtill more fictitious; though not more 
kRitious, than the ſpecimens of . Seottiſh 


hiſtory, and Celtic. Juriſprudence, Which 


the Commentators have retailed, in their 
notes, on this play, which is deſervedly 
celebrated for the propriety of its ſictions, 


and ſolemnity, een nd T of 


65. NI” + I; $0) a 44 144% {4 
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_ No. XXVII. Iris Casan,. 1607, 


The Commentators have ſteadily perſe- 
vered, in their firſt judgements, with re. 
gard to the epoch of chis tragedy. Like 
moſt of the other dramas of Shakſpeare, 
Julius C ſar appea rs to have had a protoiype. 7 


William Alexander, who roſe by his talents, 
to be Earl of Stirling, and Secretary of 
State for Scotland, publiſhed'in 160%, Th: 


Monarchicke Tragedies ; Croeſus, Darius, 


TIN . 3 5 a 0 ; the 
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the Alexünd ram, and full Cafar 5' miwly 
enlarged." From this laft GitCimiſtarice;"We 
may fairly" infer; that the Julius Owfar of 
Alexander had n formerly written, for 
the ammſetnefit öf his fraſter, 
Prince of Wales. In arguing the'queltion, 
whether Alexander borroweck from | Shak« 
ſpeare, or Shakſpeare from Alexander (the 
Commentators hive draw their deductions 
from modzern? rather eee 
modes of reaſoning, with regard to both 
the drumatiſts: As Shakſpeare was in the 
habit of dorrowirig from every one, wh 
had any thing to lend, 16 is ore katy fert 
be would borrow from Alexander, than Alex- 
ander from him; as there is no proof, that 
Alexander ever borrowed of any, except 
from the ancients. It is more than proba- 
ble, that the aroum at of Alexander s play 
ſupplied Shakſpeare, with his outline; as 
the play itſelf. furniſhed” Shakſpeare with : 
thoughts, and expreſſions, to fill up the 
figure. It is, therefore, eee That 
our poet Des 25 FINE Ce Res d 
9 year, 2 8 c d e enk 
It 
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It is more difficult t to fix, by 
vertible evidence, the preciſe e . 
| Shakſpeare wrote his Julius Cæſar. There 
is ſome e to believe, that this drama 
eceded, in point of time, — An- 
thony and pate, which 
in the Stati TS F a FER 
May 2608 (a). Attending) to tho 
and weighing all eircumſtances, we may 
Dae. with — — tninty. fat 


time, in che pla cn which woulc 
this inference more certain... hep 


— * "2 * * 3 1 W 91 2 25 : A | 
No. | XXIX.—Awrmon NY. AND » Ctnoraraa 
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This 1 like 11 0 lar, and 
other preceding dramas, had been ſug geſted 
to the ' obſervant mind of 'Shakſpi eare, by 
prior intimations. Daniel bad p ubliſhed 4 


tragedy, 1 in 1 1594, which was unten, in. 


(a) Mr. ce has the ſecond of of May, , ak ogy 


[Sbak. 1793, vol. i. p. 432. 1 5 81. . 
; | | "ont, 


— 
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upon 3 models, entitled 
Cleopatra's and entered in the. Stationery? 
bannen the 19th of October, 1593. 
gument of this poem may have fur- 
niched the more dramatic genius of Shak- 
ſpeare with ſeveral hints, which bel y 
knew how to work into a better form, He 
had ſeen in The Devils Incarnate, in 1596, 
which he had attentively read, what Lodge 
had remarked, how Anthony, dallying 


in delights with Cleopatra, gave Cæſʒar 
5 e of many victories. It is 


ny and 2 re was entered in — #, 
ers' Regiſters, on the 20th of May, 1608 (9). 
If it be true, that Shakſpeare wrote this 
tragedy, which Uptor praiſes for its elevar : 
tion of language, and, Johnſon,cenfures, 
for want of diſcrimination of characters, 148 
a ſequel to his Julius Cæſar, it may, Per- 
haps, have been written, in the beginning 
of the your. 1608. It was 0 h ot the f 


* 17 . 9 8 1 1 #2 * 
(5) 5 1 Ns xii. p. 4087 docs tis 426 % 
again miſtakingly placed on Ha ſecond of May; 1 have 


before remarked. 


F f \pub- 
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publication of the firſt folio; in a The 
| Naval Combits of this drama of Shak- 
tions, are ſuppoſed to have been ridiculed 
; by Ben Jonſon, in his Srient Woman, 16093 
wherein Mforoſt is made to remark; % Nay; 
I would fit out a play, that were nothing 
14 hut Ag bis at 3 1 rb 5 
1 9 Ty #5 08 Is! 8 Y BP © 38" 


to bebsge of the — of our author's 
performances, was neither entered in the 
Stationers Regiſters, nor printed all the 
publication of the firſt folio, in 1623. The 
writing of Coriolanus has been affigned, 
though with a Heſitating tone, to the year 
10 1 Mr. ro e cal 
| A. ; A 

900 Ib. vol. i 18 , 800: 245% $4 

(4) Mal. Shak. vol. i. p. 32. Steev. 1793, vol. i. 
p- 599; yet, what was befpre aſſigned to the yaar 1610, 
in the end, is given, to . 2 12 vol. xii. 
5. 3 * 

with 
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with ſome acuteneſs, indeed, that the ſpecch 
of Menenius, in the firſt act, whereby he 
endeavoured to convince the ſeditious popu- 
lace, of the unreaſonableneſs of their cla- 
mours, on the account of the ſcareity, by the 
apologue of the ſeveral members of the body 
rebelling againſt the belly, was copied from 
Camden ' Remains, rather than from N orth's : 
Plutarch; Yet, this proof goes only the 

logs of ſhowing, that as Camden's work 
was publiſhed, in 1605, Shakſyeare muſt 

1 written his Coriolanus, ſubſequetit to 
_ that publication: we are ſtill left to enquire, 

even admitting this proof i in its full extent, 
for the particular year. 

Coriolanus opens with the entry. 5 a,com- 
pany of mutinous citizens, who are all re- 
ſolved rather to die, than to famiſh. y 
Caius Marcius, being deemed by them the 
chief enemy of the people, is, by a general 
verdict, ſentenced, tumultuouſſy, to death; 
the firſt citizen crying out: Let us kill 
him; and we'll have corn enough, at our 
«« own price.” Menenius, when he came 
to ſpeak to the citizens, remarks: 
| FFz © 16 For 
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0 7 5 1 in © be pany you may as + well | 
. Strike at the Heaven with your ſtaves, as life them 


"INS" u er the Roman r $72: OE] e 
„ t 
10 For the dearth,” 
21 The _ not the patricians, A 


Fhe dearth is afterwards acknowledged, f in 
the ſenate-houſe, to be great: Now, the fact 
is, that the years 1608, and. 1609, were 
times of great dearth ; though the firſt was a 
year of greater LE than the laſt (e). 
King James, on account of the high prices of 
proviſions, iſſued a proclamation againſt 
monopoliſts, in 1608 (). It is ſaid, in Ra- 
leigh's Remains, that two millions ſterling 
were ſent out, during thoſe two dear years, 
for the importation of corn. The tragedy 
turns upon the exiting dearth: And, there- 
fore, the play was probably written, in 160g; 
while the preſſure was yer tet, ' 
Mr. Malone tries, indeed, to > ſupport | his 


(e) „ Ch rom | Prides, | 45 38. Ther wan an 
inſurrection, in Northamptonſhire, on account of | in- 
-cloſures, in May, 1607. 


Y Ib. 39. VR RS 
„ 5 own 


on 
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own epoch of the year 1610, by ſaying; that 
mulberry trees were not much known in 
England before the year 1609: Mr. Steevens 
has ſome doubt, with regard to this poſition, 
about the mulberrics. But, the books upon 
horticulture, which were publiſhed; during 
the reign of Elizabeth, had made the mul. 
berry tree ſufficiently familiar to our poets, 
of every kind, Among ſeveral elegies on 
Sir Philip Sydney, there is a pretty poem, 
by Mathew Roydon, which was publiſhed, 
in The Phoenix Ne of, in Kae and which 
ſpeaks of 


« Alcides ſpeckled 1 tres, 

« The palme that monarchs do obtain, 

« With love juice ſtain'd the Mulberie, 

“ The fruit that dews the poet's braine, 

«© And Phillis philbert there away, | | 

„ Compar'd with myrtle and the bay.“ (HEIRS 

The fact, however, is, that King James, 
in order to encourage the breeding of ſilk 
worms, ſent circular letters all over England, 
in 1609 (g), to incite the inhabitants to plant 
the mulberry tree; + beſe letters, e 


(s) And. Com. vol. i. p. 473. 8 
7 nn 
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induced Shakſpeare, while he was writing 


his Coriolanur, to draw a compariſon; from 
what v was already end to Heer, and 05 


43 * ; 


Wo Now humble, as the ripeſt ' mulberry; 
66 PTR e 1 go 
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This drama is ſaid to exhibit indubitable 
proofs of its being a late production: And, 
it was neither printed, nor entered in ths Sta 
tioners' Regiſters, till the year 1623. 

The ſevere tempeſts, which prod; 1 


writing of this drama, are ſuppoſed by Mr. 


Malone, from the authority (5) of ' Howes, 
rather than of Stowe, to have ſuggeſted its 
name. There happened, ſay other contem- 


porary accounts, a great tempeſt of thun- 
„der and lightening, on Chriſtmas day, 
„ 1612 ().“ This intimation, neceſſarily, 


carries the writing of The Tempeſt into the 
ſ übte quent 4 gong dae is little Kaen 


06 Mal. Shak. vol. i i. p. 79. which Kia to * 
Chron. 913. This page ſhould be 1002. 

00 Winw. Mem. 3 vol. 422, ES 
_lity, 
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lity, that our poet would write this enchant 
ing drama, in the midſt of the tempeſt, 

which overthrew. ſo. many manſions, ns 
wrecked ſo many ſhips. 

Whatever may have hos the FLA 
whence Shakſpeare drew the fable of the 
Tempeſt, it is certain, that he derived ſome uf 
the principal intimations, from contem 
ray publications: From F eight 
verte of the beautiful Empire of Garand, 
which was publiſhed, in 1596, and which 
ſeems to have made a ſtrong impreſſion. on 
our poet's mind, he, certainly, obtained: his 
knowledge of the fill vexed Bermoothes (4). 
From that period, the public attention was 
frequently drawn to this e of devils, which 
was firſt colonized by a ſhip from the 
Thames, in 1612. This enterprize was fal- 
lowed, in the ſubſequent year, by a. pam- 
phlet, entitled, A plane Deſcription of the 
Bermudas, now called the an Iſlands (I). 


A Ms. of Vertue's, as the commentators 


remark, ſpeaks of the repreſentation 15 the 


59 Apology, p- 0. Q 3 
| Ff 4 Teng 
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-Tempeſ?, in che beginning of the yrar 1613. 
Ben Jonſon; with unlucky malice, attempted 
to xidicule this noble effort of the great dra- 
matiſt, in his Baribomet Fair,'in 1614(m). 
Add to thoſe proofs, what I have formerly 
ſhown, by a variety of circumſtances, that 
the alluſion to the dead Indian in tbe Tempeſt, 
was warranted by the fact: For, five Indians 
were brought to this country from New 
England, in 16113 who were all carried 
away, in 1614, except one; and that one pro- 
bably died, at e (0 in che interme · 
diate mins. eee H 

Such are the facts, Fe 4 eee 
e have induced me to aſſign the epoch 
of the Tempeſt to the year 1613, inſtead of 
1612, which the commentators had ped, 
from weaker argumentation. 

The meaſures, which were purſued; in 
* for extending colonization in the new- 
5 world, upon a policy of diſputable principle, 

1 TOP 1 ien ay CRP): 


(m) Steev. 1793, 1 iii. p. 2. 
0 Apology, p- 85-6. (0) See Apology, „ 
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He d at the foundation of European 
appropriation of American territories, by 
reaſon of the ſucceſſive diſcoveries of Eu- 
ropean powers; when the poet deduced the 
right of King Stephano, in the following 
manner, which is as logical, as it is legal; 
iſt, Sycorax, the witch, was the prior poſ- 
ſeſſor of the enchanted iſland, who left it to 
her ſon, Calyban; adly. Proſpero, after re- 
ducing him to ſlavery, ſeized his inherit 
ance; 3dly. Calyban reclaimed his rights, 
which he transferred to Stephano: Athly. 
And, thereupon, ee became —_ ag 
the fil] ver Bermoathes: - 


„ Theſe are not natural events: They derbe. 4 
From ſtrange to/ ſtranger.” | f 


XXXII.-TwEI 7 n Nicht, 1613. 
This play, which, in be graver parts is 
elegant and eaſy, and, in ſome of the lighter 
ſcenes, is exquiſitely humourous, was nei- 
ther entered in the Stationers Regiſters, nor 
printed, till the publication of the firſt fo- 
lio, in 1623. 

It was ſuppoſed, by Mr. Tyrwhit and 

by 


7 
i 
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5 
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by Mr. Malone, from his ſuggeſtion, that 
Twelfth Night was written, in 1614; be- 
cauſe it alludes to Undertaters, who were 
fuppoſed to be reprobated, in the Houſe of 
Commons, during the ſeſſion of 1614: But, 
Mr. Ritſon, to. whoſe judgement, attention 
is due, doubts this application of the alluſion 
to Undertakers; knowing that both Takers, 


and Undertaters, are often mentioned in the 
Houſe of Commons, during other ſeſſions, 
prior to that of 1614 (00. The fact is, that 
there were well known Undertaters for the 


plantation of Ulſter; and that, on the 1 zth 


of April, 1611, King James iſſued a procla- 


mation, requiring the Britiſh Undertaters to 


repair into Ireland, according to their con- 


tracts, for colonizing Ulſter, In June 1613, 
the King being informed of the many delays, 


and abuſes, touching this intended planta- 


tion, ſent Sir Henry Montague, to the Lord 
Mayor, and citizens of London, who were 


the 10 Undertakers in. that n to 


'(p) See the Cham: Journal, vol. i i. during King Jam | 
Ry G 
| put 


or Saar D e the BELTEVERS. 4 
put them in mind of their engagements: 


And the mayor and citizens, on Midſum< 
mer day, reſolved, to ſend over proper per- 
ſons, to fulfil their own engagements, and 


the King's wiſhes (). Theſe domeſtic events 
are ſufficiently ſtriking, to attract the ſpecial 


notice of a dramatiſt, who i is noted for 1 
lance of obſervation. 


In Twelfth' Night, Shakſpeare tried to of: 


_ fect, by ridicule, what the ſtate was unable 
to perform by legiſlation. The duels, which 
were ſo incorrigibly frequent, in that age, 
were thrown into a ridiculous light by be 
affair between Viola, and Sir Andrew Ague. 
cheek. Sir Francis Bacon had lamented, in 
the Houſe of Comons, on the 3d of March, 
1609-10, the great difficulty of redreſſing 


the evil of duels ; owing to the corruption of - 


man's nature (7). King James tried to effect 


what the Parliament had deſpaired of effect. 
ing; and, in 1613, he iſſued : An Edict and 


(7) Howes' Chron. 1004, under the year 1613. 
(7) Com. Journal, vol. 3 i. p. 705. CP An- 
nals, p. 5. FT 


Cenſure 
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_ Cenſure againſt Private Combats (5), which 


was conceived with great vigour, and ex- 
preſſed with decifive force; but, whether 


with the help of Bacon, or not, I am unable 


to aſcertain. This is another remarkable 
event, in 1613, which the :commentators 
have overlooked, though it may neva e 
ee s eye. 

In Twelfth Night, the: Wan os, Perſia is 
OT as a perſonage, who was, then, 
very familiar to an Engliſh audience: Fa- 
bian ſays, he would not give his part of 
the ſport, in laughing at Malyolio, for a 


penſion of thouſands to be paid from the 


Sophy: And, Viola is ſaid to have been 
fencer to.the Sophy, in order to frighten Sir 
Andrew, In 1613, Sir Anthony Shirley 
publiſhed his travels into Perſia; - with his 
dangers and. diſirefſes, and his firange, and 
unexpected deliverances(t). Sir Robert Shir- 
ley, the brother of Sir Anthony, arriyed, in 


(s) It was printed, by Barker, the ant. $ printer, che 
ſame year. 

(.) This narrative, was printed, in 4to. for Ne. 115 
ter, and 2 Dagfet. 
g ober, 7 
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October, 1611, as Ambaſſador from the So 


phy; bringing with him a Perſian Princeſs, 


King James of four pounds a day: and he 


departed . in January, 1613 (2). From all 


thoſe intimations, it ſeems, to me, that 


Twelfth Night was written, in 1613; while 


thoſe various objects were in the n or in 


the recollection, of the public r 

There is, moreover, . an alluſion to Wk 
picture of Mol Cutpurſe, who did open pe- 
nance, on the '11th of February, 1611-127 


From Deutromalia, which was publiſhed, 
in 1609, Shakſpeare, who is, continually, 
borrowing, what he is ſure to repay with 
intereſt, adopted the ſcrap of a ſong, Then 


three merry Men be wwe. There is alſo a dif- 
tant alluſion to Dekker's Weſtward: Hoe, 
inn was e in ay e We laſt 


(a) ay a le eee Chamberlain to Winwood, dated 


from London, on the 2d of January, 1612-13, it js 


ſaid: “ Sir Robert Shirley and his Perſian lady are 


“ ſhipped away homeward, in a. ſhip that goes to the 


« Eaſt Indies.” {Winw. Mem. 3 vol. 428. 
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_ alluſions only ſhow the variety, and extent, 
of our poet's obſervations, and the ion. 
neſs of his common places, without giving 
an earlier en to e e c 


1 
9 54 7 


_ XXII Hu NRY THE Bronrn, 161 3 


There 1 ita many diverliths of opi- 
nion, among the Commentators, about the 
epoch of this ſplendid tragedy. Theſe di- 
verſities have ariſen, on this occaſion, as it 
does at times, from ſelf-ſufficiency taking 
the direction of judgment, and ſubſtituting 
aſſertion for proof, een * reſearch, 
and aſſumption for argument. 

Shakſpeare may, indeed, have "AE 
ſome intimations, when he ſat down to 
write Henry VIII, as he did, on fimilar 
occaſions, from prior poems, on the ſame 
ſubject. He had often peruſed, no doubt, 
Churchyard's Legend of Cardinal Woolſey, 
which was publiſhed in he Mirror for Magi- 
ftrates, during the year 1587. He may 
have ſeen a poem, entitled The Life and 
Death of Thomas Wolſey Cardinal, which 

" was 
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was entered in the Stationers' Regiſters, and 
publiſhed, in 1599. He, certainly, had 
ſeen the play, called The Life- and Death of 
Lord Cromwell, which was publiſhed, at 
London, in 1602; and which was an- 
nounced, in the title page, to have been 
_ written: by W. 8. He undoubtedly knew, 
that Rowley bad publiſned, in 1605, a 
drama, entitled Xing Henry VIII: And. 
theſe two laſt plays were both republiſhed, 
in 1613, by the bookſellers, with the deſign, 
no doubt, that they ſhould derive a ſpecial 
intereſt, from the paſſing ſcenes of the buſy 
world. With his vigilance of. obſervation, 
Shakſpeare, undoubtedly, knew, that fuch 
things were. And, from all thoſe-circum- 
ſtances, and preſumptions, the Commenta- 
tors, contrary to the moſt poſitive proofs, 
have fixed the 0 ey: for: the en of 
Henry VIII. 0 7 

It is a fact, rte Wen witneſſes ſpeak 
of, as a certainty, which can admit of no 
doubt, that. the Globe Playhouſe was burnt, 
on the 29th day of June, 1613, while the 

| + ce + Lay 
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play of Henry VIII'was exhibiting (). 
« But, Mr. Malone ſtrongly ſuſpects, that 
the only novelty attending this play, in 
„ the year 1673, was its title, its decora- 
tions, and perhaps the prologue, and 
i epilogue. On the other hand, Sir Henry 
Wooton, who lived, at the time, and knew 
what he wrote, does ſay, explicitly, that 
the Globe playhouſe was burnt, during 
the exhibition of a ne play, called, Al. is- 
true, which is acknowledged on the autho- 
od of qr Ws rt 6 OT ee 


(* There is a letter i in WELLS Mem. ways iii. 
p. 469, from john Chamberlain to Sir Ralph Winwood, 
e from London, the 12th of July, 1613; in which 
letter it is ſaid: But, the burning of the Globe a Play- 
« houſe, on the Bank/ide, on St. Peter's day, cannot 
« eſcape you; which fell out by a Peale of chambers 
* (that I know not on what occaſion were to be uſed 
« in the play) the rappin, or /ople of one of them light- 
« ing in the thatch, that covered the houſe ; burned it 
„ down to the ground in leſs than two hours; and it 
« was a great marvaile and fair grace of God that the 
* people had ſo little ae Naples but 12 narrow doors 
* to get out.” | | 8 bs 44 
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Henry V III). Among accurate reaſon» 


ers, the only queſtion can be, whether we 
ought to believe the poſitive evidence of Sir 
Henry Wooton, Who was an attentive ſpec- 
tator of what he relates, or Mr. Malone, 


who is groping in the dark, for what 


the noonday ſun might have ſnown him. 
Such, then, is the fact, which fixes the 
writing of Henry VIII to 1613, in oppo- 
ſition to the conjectures of the Commentators. 

There are, moreover, in the play, inti- 
mations of the time, which add certainiy to 
fact. In the laſt ſcene, there is a compli- 
ment to King James, for his policy of Plan- 
tation: 5 


« Wherever the bright fo of on Ghall mige, | 


His honour, and the greatneſs of his name, 
« Shall be, and make new nations. 


This is admitted, by the Commentators, to 
be an alluſion to the making of new na- 

(y) The continuator | of  Stowe's *. e bse 
who lived at the time, ſays expreſsly, that the play, 


which was then exhibited, was Shakſpeare's Henry VIII. 


I [Steev. 1793, vol. * ht Mal. Shak: vol. i i. pi. p. 337. 
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faid, by them, as a proof of their remark, 
"that there was a /oztery granted, in 1612, 
for promoting the Colony of Virginia, 


which was originally planted, in 1607, and 
not in 1606 (a), as the Commentators have 


aſſerted. There was a third charter granted 
* King James, to the Virginia Company, 
on the 12th of March 1611-12, which in- 


cluded the i uvex d Bermutbes(b). 


Vet; ſay the Commentators, in the face 


of fact, and probability, the alluſion to 


() Lord Bacon had a picture of King James, which 
came into the poſſeſſion of Lord Grimſton; whereon 
this contemptible King, ſays the ſpleen of Mr. Malone, is 
ſtyled imperij Ailantici conditor. Mr. Steevens adopts this 


: vulgarity of ſentiment, and expreffion. [Shak. 1795 : 
vol. xi. p. 203.] 


(a) The firft charter was granted in 1606; but the 


original colony was fettled in 160). [See Stith's Hiſt. of 
Virginia, p. 44 — The epoch of this ſettlement is the 13th 


"3 


of May, 1607, p. 45-] The commentators ſay [ Steev. 
Vol. ii. p. 554] that the capital of Neto England was 
built in 1607, and called James Town - But, they en 


have ſaid, the capital of Virginia. 


(2) Stith's Hiſt. Appx. No. 3, one, or more, pry, 
or lotteries, were granted by this charter. 


King 


. 5 
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King James's policy of plantation was 
ſubſequent inſertion : But, this is merely un 
aſſumption, without eee ; ans an 225 
ſertion againſt proofs. 3 * 
There is mention, in 21 laſt 1 OY 
range Indian come to court, which the 
Commentators allow . may perhaps here - 
« after ferve to aſcertai 
piece, though they had not been able te 
« diſcover to what circumſtance Shakſpeare 
„ here alludes (e).“ I, formerly, inveſti- 
gated this cirrumſtance; and ſhowed, fr 
ſatisfactory evidence, that two veſſels, Which 
had been ſent out to the New England 
Coaſts, by Lord Southampton, and Sir 
Francis Gorges, returned to England, in 
1611, with fve Indians on board; that 
three of thoſe Indians were carried back te 
their country, in 1614, one went upon the 
European Continent; and the H died in 
London, and was exhibited, as a ſhow (d). 
There can de no doubt, bat that one of 


(c) Steev. Shak. 1793, vol. i. a 359. 
(4) Apology, 585-6. rsd, i 1E 
G g 2 thoſe 


the date of this 
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thoſe Indians is the Indian, who is men- 
tioned by the porter in Shakſpeare's Henry 
VIII. Is this, too, a ſubſequent inſertion ; 
or is it not rather a collateral circumſtance, 
which proves the general pation, that this 
play was written, in 1613 ? 

In oppoſition to all thoſe deciſive fas, 
collateral circumſtances, and fair inferences, 


the Commentators run out into general rea- 

ſonings, which are, ſometimes, founded on | 
fictions, and, generally, grounded on ſup- 
_ poſitron : But, what kind of logick is that, 


which argues againſt facts, which draws 
deductions againſt probability ; and which 
aſſumes the point, that ought to be proved? 
Yet, theſe are the logicians, who, on other 
occaſions, dem and demonſtrations in the af- 
fairs of life, and in the conteſts of literature! 
1ſt. It is ſuppoſed (e), that Shakſpeare was 


more likely to have written this Tragedy, 
in the reign of Elizabeth, than in the time 
of her ſucceſſor. No: Shakſpeare had too 


much prudence, if he had had the licenſe 


(e) Steer, 1793, vol. i. p. 554-546. 
of 


"2 Tx 1 * 
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of the Maſter of the Revels, to bring the 
reigning Sovereign, as a public ſhow, upon 
the open ſtage ; her father's marriage, and 
her own baptiſm.: Probability reje&s ſuch a 
ſuppoſition.—2dly. Would the poet write 


a panegyrick on Elizabeth, in the time of 


King James, who' bated her memory? 
Yes: Shakſpeare wrote what he knew 
would pleaſe the million, without thinking 
much about the court. It is a mere aſ- 
ſumption againſt fact, that King James 
bated © the Ay of _—_— Elizabeth ( ) 


adly. 


5 £ 0 See Ts Barlow s account vol the 1 at 
Hampton Court, 1604, p. 3-4: King James ſpoke 
« of the laſt Queen of famous memory, ſo his Highneſs 
* added (for it is worth the noting, that his Majeſty ne- 
% ver remembreth her, but with ſome honourable ad- 
edition.“) The commentators are ſo abſurd as to fay, 
from pure prejudice, that King James, on his acceſſion 
to the throne, ſtudioufly marked his 4 ifregard Vor Eliza- 
buh, by the favour, which he ſhowed to Lord South- 
ampton, and to eyery other perſon, who had been diſ- 
graced by her [on account of Eſſex's rebellion. ] It is 
known to every one, except the commentators, that Sir 
Robert Cecil, the ſteady friend of Lord Southamptoh, 
kept a a ſecret correſpondence with King James, during 

G 5 3 | fomg 
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34ly. If it had been the poet's intention to 
make James the chief object in the laſt act, 


de would probably have given a ſhort cha : 


racter of Elizabeth: But, we muſt take 
Shakſpeare's Dramas, as we find them: 
without writing them, as the Commenta - 
tors would have them to be written: The 
poet ſaid what was fit to be ſaid, both as ta 
the matter, and the manner, during the 
King's reign. | 4thly. If the Queen had been 
dead, the poet would have known more 
about her character, and. circumſtances ; 
The truth is, that Shakſpeare knew all, 
and ſaid all, which he wiſhed to ſay. 5thly. 

The poet has ( caſt the diſagreeable parts 

* of her father's character as much inta 

Ye ſhade as poſſible I Why; was not King 


ſome years, before the demiſe of Elizabeth ; and guided 
that Prince, by the moſt prudent advice, to the throne ; 
Cecil merited the higheſt commendation, and the greateſt 
reward, for keeping the country quiet, during ſuch a 
period ; and preyenting a civil war, from a diſputed ſuc- 
ceſſion, The pardon of Eſſex's friends was, moreover, 
the popular act of a new reign, which affected to pleaſe 
all parties. { The ſecret correſpondence of Cecil was 
publiſhed by Sir David Dalrymple, in 1766.] 


James 
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ſcended, directly, from the iter 
ak Henry. VIII ; and was it not through 
her, that he derived his title to the crown? 
Laſtly, it is faid to be unneceſſary to 
% quote. particular paſſages in ſupport, of 
„ which-are ſpoken of Anne Boleyn, by 
„ the Lord Chamberlain, appear ſo evi- 
« dently calculated for the ear of Elka- 
« beth, that 1 cannot n. to e 
6 them: . 112 
1 She is a FI desturs e 

In mind and feature: I perſuade ee er 

Mill fall ſome bleſſing ta this * which Lal, 
In ii, be memorized,” . 

Theſe lines were, no aj 201 
directly, by the poet to Anne Boleyn, AS 
the ſubje& required: But, the ſame lines 
were applied, obliquely, by the audience 
to a very different lady, as Shakſpeare fore- 
ſaw. On the 14th of February, 1612713, 

% Frederick, Prince Palatine, of the Rhine, 
married the King's daughter, the princeſs 
* Elizabeth ; and carried her over to Ger- 

tos WB Aol e 
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many on the 40th of April C).“ Here, 
then, is the complete creature, from whom 
Jome-bioſong to this and was expected to be 
memorized; ii; Well; was not Sophia, Dut- 
cheſs Dowager of Hanover, the daughter of 
Elizabeth, Princeſs Palatine: And, have 
and the reign of. his preſent Majeſty, parti- 
| cularly, been bleſſings to this land; which, 
in it, have been memorized, in fulfilment of 
that prophecy? uc 

We now perceive, from the fact, that 
there was a royal wedding, in April 1613: 
And, it is eaſy to infer, from it, that the 
poet, and the players, readily, determined 


to have a royal Chri Nening, as an W 


ſhow. Ip 
As there is, ſcarcely, an abſurdity; that 


ſome philoſophers have not maintained; fo 
the commentators have, on this occaſion, 
out- done themſelves, i in the abſurdity of their 
reaſonings: They would have us believe, 
that Ben Jonſon, who was in perpetual hoſ- 


(s) Brit. Chronologiſt, vol. i. p. 183. 
| tility 
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tility with Shakſpeare, made adycyuur to 


| Henry VIII, and N even wrote the | prologue 
for our poet (o). What eye does not fee the 


folly of ſupporting fuch ſuppoſitions, in op- 
poſition to probability, and in contradiction 


to common ſenſe? I lament, that truth, and 
impartiality, ſhould oblige me to include 
Johnſon, and Farmer, in this reprobation, 


Far from having retired from the ſtage, as 


the commentators have ſuppoſed, Shak- 


ſ peare wrate the Tempeſt, at the ſame epoch; 
and Othello, the greateſt of his dramas, in a 
ſubſequent year. Tyrwhit, whoſe modeſty, 
and knowledge, entitle him to unqualified 


praiſe, gave his vote, for un the Ne | 


of Henry VIII, in 161 3. 
XXXV. —OrnzLL0, 3 FLY 


This great work, ofan uncommon maker, 


is allowed, on account of its excellence, to 


have been one of his lateſt performances. It 
was neither entered in the Stationers? "Ne 
giſters, till the year 1627, nor printed, till 


(A) Steev. 75 vol. i. p. 561. 
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1622. When it was firſt written, the com. 
mentators have been unable to aſcertain, 
either from the play itſelf, or from any con · 
temporary production (i). Warburton, in- 
deed,” whoſe ingenuity was never at a loſs for 
conjectures, thought, that there was an ally, 
fon, in Ozhello, to the order of baronets, 
which was created by King James, in en 


Ihe hearts of old gave hands, 15 
But, our zew heraldry is hands, not Nag 


Among other prerogatives, ſays Warburton, | 
the baronets had an addition to their pater- 
nal arms of an hand gules, in an eſcutcheon 
argent. Mr. Malone diſplays his heraldic 
knowledge, in confuting Warburton, who 
is partly right, and partly wrong. By what 
chymiſtry could this critic extract ſuch a ſenſe 
from ſuch a paſſage? aſks Mr. Malone. The 
anſwer muſt be, the ſame ſort of chymiſtry, 
which ſo frequently enabled the obſervant dra- 
matiſt to captivate the audience, by his ſtriking 
alluſions, to the paſſing ſcene; to ſatirize, 
without lampoon ; and to throw out ſarcaſms, 
without ſcoffing, In the firſt ſcene of the 


(7) Mal. Shak. vol. i 1. P · 376-8. 5 Steev. 1778, vol. i J. 
* | 
fourth | 
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fourth act, Iago, working on the jealouſy of 
Othello, artfully remarks; If you are ſo 
fond over hex iniquity, give her [a] patent 
« ta offend.” The audience, who knew 
from their feelings, how much vexation had 
ariſen from the patents of monopoly, which 
Queen Elizabeth, and King James, had ſo 
frequently granted, and ſo often retracted, 
muſt have been electriſied by ls Ane Ae 
of 1 ſatire. (4) | 
| - Malone, who allowed this patent 
c—_ of Shakſpeare's art, ta glide un- 
heeded by him, comments, in vain, on be- 
raldry ; on the name, and the thing: His 
diligence does not find another inſtance of 
our new heraldry, which Shakſpeare ſatirized, 
ſpecifically, in Othello. Warburtan was 
fight in ſuppoſing, that the ſtroke at the 


 (#) See the iſt vol. of the Commons Journal, for the 
conſtant endeavours of the Houſe of Commons, without 
ſucceſs, to abrogate the patents of monopoly, during the 
reigns of Queen Elizabeth, and King James. It was in- 
deed impoſlible ; if the law were, as Sir Francis Bacon 
ſtated it to that houſe; that if you make a penal ſtatute, 
the Queen will lpenſ with it, and grant a Ley Ry. 
A non ee 
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veto heraldry was, incidentally, aimed at the 
ereation of baronets, Which was attended 
with-uncommon circumſtances. The epoch 
of -this orden was undoubtedly May, 1611: 
But, unluckily, for the ſpeculation of War. 
burton, the additional armorial bearing, of 
the bloody hand, was not given by the pa- 
tent of *creation. The order had fſearcely 
been created, when a diſpute aroſe; during 
thoſe punctilious times, about precedence, 
between the baronets,” and the younger ſons 
of 'viſcounts, and barons. - On this difficult 
point, King James fat ' perſonally, during 
three ſeveral days, to hear the learned coun- 
ſel; to take the information of Heralds; 
and to conſider the proofs ; And, in the end, 
he decided againſt the baronets; deeclaring 
he had not had any purpoſe to wrong third 
Parties tacitly, whatever he might intend to 
confer, by his creation, on others; ; Hut, the 
King, wiſhing to ampliate his favour to- 
wards the baronets, granted them, by a ſecond 
patent, dated the 28th of May, 1612, among 
other prebeminences, «« the arms of Ulſter, 


1 chat! is, in a field argent, a hand geules, or 
N 66 a bloudie 


0 4 * 7 
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« a bloudie hand (I).“ Spenſer will inform 
us, in his State of Ireland | ep that the 4/02dy 
« Band is O Ne e ['s badge Mrs "x1 Such, then, was 


the net heraldry, which Shakſpeare played 


1612, that the epoch, which was aſſigned to 


Othello, in 1611, cannot be ſupported: And. 
we muſt, therefore, look for the true . 
in ſome ſubſequent. year. 

The fact is, that the N had. to en- 
counter a ſeverer ſhock. A great noiſe. was 
made in the Houſe of Commons, on the 
23d May, 1614, about the creation of Ba- 
ronets. Ai mur W the Kings 


# 13 a. f 3 * 4 - RS 97 


00 There 1 was PE in a 3 er zi by Robert | 
Barker, in 1612, —“ The decree and /<Rabliſhment o of 


„the King's Majeſtie, upon a controverſie of prece- 


« dence between the younger ſonnes of 'viſcounts and 


« barons, and the baronets.” See Selden's Titles of Ho- 
nour, 1614, p. 356-8; the ad edition, 163%. 82 1-906. 


King James iſſued another ſpecimen of his new heraldry, 
in 1613, „on the ſucceſſion of Prince Charles to the 


« Dutchy of Cornwall, though he were not born filus 


“% primogenitus, as required bs 5 ſtatute of Edwald 


„ the IIId.“ 
wala 
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right to create ſuch an order, was filenced in 
a committee. The baronets, amidſt their 
apprehenſions, might have cried out, . If 
the King be not the fountain of honours, 
«© what is he?” () There was, a few days 
before, a ſtill louder outcry raiſed, in the 
Houſe of Commons, with much greater 
cauſe, againſt patents of monopoly (-). 
Owing to thoſe remarkable coincidences, and 
powerful reaſons, I am of opinion, that 
Othello was written, in 1614; and, being 
written at this epoch, was the laſt, as it was 
one of the greateſt, of his labours. 

I am aware of an objection, which, if it 
were founded, would diſplace this tragedy 
from its order: For, Othello is ſaid to have 
been acted, at Court, early in 1613 (o). A ma- 
nuſcript of Vertue is quoted for that poſi- 
tion. I would bow to any regiſter of the 
time; but, I will not allow Vertue, though 
a very dili hone collector, to draw deductions 


| ( con Journal, vol. i. p. 404. 


(2) Ib. 490-2. 
(o) Mal. Shak. vol. i. p. 378. To 
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for me, which are to militate N the 
ſtrongeſt probabilities. (p) | 

In this tragedy, Mr. Malone has DER 
himſelf anſwerable for an amendment in the 
text, which Mr. Steevens has too readily ad- 
mitted. * The quarto edition of 1622, and 
the firſt folio, had FREY printed Othel- 


| lo's ſpeech :— | 
« —— And do undertake OD 
« This preſent wars againſt the Otomites.” _ 
By not adverting to the context, the editors 


have amended the wrong word, 7517, inſtead 


of the word, wats: For Deſdemona ſoon | 


alter N 
«© & that, dear Lords "if I be lf behind, 


8 


(3) On making ſome keines, by a friend, what 
manuſcript of Fertue's it were, which I ſaw ſo often 
quoted about ſcenic matters, Mr. Steevens, was fo 
obliging as to ſay: ** The books, from which thoſe 


extracts were made, with ſeveral others loſt, belonged 
to ſecretary Pepys, and afterwards to Dr. Rawlinſon, 


who lent them to Mr. Vertue. There is 'a/MS. note, 
“ ſubjoined to the MSS. of Vertue, which, about thirty 
years ago, were lent to Mr. Steevens by Mr. Gar- 


| 1 rick.“ Much is It to be lamented, that any MS. or 


book, which furniſhed an illuſtration of Shakſpeare; 
and having 6nce been ſeen, ſhouldever-diſappear. 
A moth 
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fault, which they did not find. 


2 moth, of peace, and he go to the ur, 

« The rites, for which I love him, are bereft, me.” 
We thus perceive, that ſhe ſpeaks only. of 
one war; the Duke had already ſpoken. how 
« the Turk, with @ moſt mighty prepara/ion 


makes for Cyprus;” and, in fact, there 
was only one war (q): So that the editors 


have only buſied themſelves to make the 


The Commentators have not been more 


happy in their remarks, on the well known 
tale of Othello: | 


„ Wherein of anters vaſt, and 45 farts idle, * 
It was my hint to ſpeak :” | 
Among a thouſand criticiſms, Tee 0. 


ſerve, that the Commentators have remarked, 
that Shakſpeare, by no very uncommon quib- 
ble, has uſed the expreſſions, of anters vaſt 
and defarts idle, m one fenſe, when he meant 
alſo another. The progreſs of the word an- 
ters ſeems to be this: anters, aunters, aven- 
ters, adventures (7): and, ed the word an- 


7 Nothing more was wanting, to mike ow text 
confiſtent and the grammar perfect, an to rn the 
letter (s) from the word (wars.) | 

00 Percy's Rel. of An. run. vol. ii. dh 
” 4 


4 
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ters came to ſignify, in the language of Vork- 
ſhire, Hrunge tbinge, or: flrange flories (o): 
So in a diſputation ene a: Chry/tens mon 
and a Few, which was: written 19 the 
year 1300 /%½ /⸗4%«%0%h0O e 
Hur ſchull we longe abu 

Auntres [adventures] to hear. (t) Wini 
The play on de/arts idle conſiſts, in con- 
founding deſart for a wilderneſs, with deſert, 
for merit; and deſerts idle, or unworthy de- 
ſert might be deemed deſert, ſine puluere. 

J have now finiſhed my apology to Mr. 
Steevens, for pretending to know any thing 
about the writings of Shakſpeare, by per-. 
forming, in twenty days, what he ackno w- 
ledged his inability to perform, in twenty 
years: And, in making this apology, I have. 
not only diſputed Mr. Malone's chronology 
of Shakſpeare's plays, but, I'truſt improved 
it; having formed ſuch a new arrangement, L 
as is more n with boden rer and 


(s) See the Clavis to the York, Dialogue, in i s pure, 
natural, Dialect. 1684, p. 79. } 
(e) Warton's Hiſt, po 17 . Amend: 
ments, ſign. A. hw 75 : + 
H h Peter 
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better ' ſupported by fact: I here ſubmit, 
therefore, that arrangement to the judicious 
reader; having been governed, in making 
it, rather by the influence of moral certainty, 
than directed by any ſuppoſed neceſſity of 
fixing ſome of the dramas, to each year, ac- 
cording to the attempt of the original chro- 
nologiſt, who did not reflect that, on our 
gquickeſt decrees, the inaudible and noiſe- 
<< leſs foot of time * ere we can effect 


_« them.” | 3 
9 ee. J. 


* 1 
£ by has Ss LY 
2 - w * - 


1. The Comedy of Errors 1593 1591 
2. Love's Labours Loſt 1594 — 1502 
3. Romeo and Julet » 13595 — 1592 
4. Henry VI, the Firſt Part - 1589 — 1593 
F. Henry VI, the Second Part 1 19 
6. Henry VI, the Third Part - 1591 — 1595 
. The Two Gentlemen of Verona 1598 — 1595 
8. Richard Ill  - 1397 — 1595 
9. Richard VV 297 — 1596 
10. The Merry Wives of Windfor 1601 — 1596 
11. Henry IV, the Firſt Part 1597 — 1596 
12. Henry IV, the Second l - 1598 — 1597 
43. Henry 1599 — 1597 
14. The Merchant of Venice - 1798 — 1597 
15. Hamle 18396 — 1597 
16. King John . 1596 — 1598 


17. A Mid- 
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Ne OW The New. 


88 Chronology. Chronology. 


41 Inner Night's Dream 1592 | — 1598 


N The Taming of the Shrew 1594 — 1598 
19. All's Well that Ends Well 2 2 =, 1900 
20, Much Ado about Nothing — 1600 
21. As You Like It _ - - 1600 
22. Troilus and Creſſidaa 1602 
23. Timon of Athens - 1609 
24. The Winter's Tale 1604 
25. Meaſure for Meaſure = 15603 
20. - — 1605 
27. Cymbeline 15605 
28. Macbeth — — 1 1606 
29. Julius Oæſar — 1607 
30. Anthony and Cleopatra - 1608 
31. Coriolanus - - 15610 
32. The Tempeſt „„ ets. - 
33. The Twelfth Night 1614 
34. Henry VIE - < 185601 
35. Othello - - — 1611 


In making this kg to ſettle; upon 
more ſolid ground, the chronology of Shak. 


A4T- 614.34 F113 $8 rb 
a 


ſpeare's dramas, than has yet been done, I 
muſt plead, with the Commentators, that 


this ſubject does not pretend to the certgintzes 
of nn (s) N 3 more can be: 


A * 
7 
* 


60 e 2703 Bt? i. p. 15. 1 
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expected, from ſuch documents, on ſuch A 
ſubject, than the conviction of probability. * 
I truſt, however, that in making this inveſti. | 
gation, 'which was greatly facilitated, by the 
labours of my precurſors, I have aſcertained 
ſome new facts, and added ſome illuſtrative 
circumſtances: And, I cannot help flattering 
myſelf, that 'the new chronology will be 
found, in the reſult, more conſiſtent with 
Probability than the old; which was com- 
piled by Mr. Malone, with great reſearch, 
and ingenuity, I confeſs; although his {kill, 
and diligence, are leſs worthy of commenda- 
tion, than the modeſty, with which he tranſ- 
| ferred, in the end, * the ſlender portion of 
„ praiſe that might reſult from the novel- 
„ty of the eee to _ future 
«© claimaint.“ | e 
I will here ſubjoin, as an appropriate mp 
plement to this apologetical ſection, ſuch 
extracts from the entries of the Stationers' 
Regiſters, as ſerve to illuſtrate the chrono- 
logy of Shakſpeare's dramas. Theſe ex- 
tracts were firſt made, by Mr. Steevens, 


with great _ and Da by him 
2 ey * | with 
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with ſome boaſt and they are now repub- 


liſhed; in order to ſhow his inaccuracies, 


even when he quotes a record: The text 
contains the entries; and the margin exhi- 


bits the errors of Mr. Steevens; conſiſting of 


the omiſſions of plays, of falſe dates, of 


wrong names, and of improper ſpellings. 
The charter of the company of the Sta- 


tioners was originally granted by Philip and 
Mary, on. the 4th of May, 1556; and was 
confirmed by Elizabeth, in 1560(x).. It is 
at the ſame time worthy of remark, / that 
1 * be s ane in 15 59. 


24 


*) e 1793 _ i. p. 422. It is 1 ta 122 
chat the firſt volume of the Company $s Regiſters 


been either loſt, or deſtroyed. Ir. Malone was the 


firſt to announce, that this volume had been found. 

The fact is, as Mr. Greenhill, the Company's treaſurer, 
aſſured me, that this volume was never loſt; But, it 
was only not recognized, at the time; being without 
the diſtinguiſhing mark of A, on the back ; nor; has it 
any mark upon its cover, to this day. I owe an a0 
knowledgement of favour to the Company, for the. in» 
ſpection of their regiſters; my thanks to Mr. Chapman, 
the Stationer, of King's Street, for his interpoſition in 
my behalf; 0 a kindneſs to Mr. Greeill, for his 
| amen 2 A 
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there was an injunRion ** againſt the print. 
ing of pamphlets, player and ballads (y).“ 
We may eaſily ſappoſe; then, that though 
the entries of the ſtationers begin, on the 
17th of July, 1576, there would not be many 
playes, and ballads entered, in the face of 
that injunction. The ſtrictneſs of the rule 
was, however; ſomewhat relaxed, in 1 599, 
hen the prelates Whitgift, and Bancroft, 
decreed, that no plays ſhould be printed, 
without the inſpection, and permiſſion, of 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, or the Biſhop 
of London (2). Such, then, were the checks, 
which were thus impoſed, by authority, 
either to prevent the printing of plays, or to 
fecure their being printed, inoffenſively. 

I now proceed to give the extracts from 
the Stationers Regiſters, as | they appear in 
the record: 


25 1562. 
Receoyd: of Mr. Tottle for his 5 for 
. the 1 2 2 25 of the Ro- 


3) N* on 
del W Hiſt. of Nu vol, i iii. p- 488. 


meus 


% 
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meus ok J aloe with Sonnetts. (a) 
owl re Soba 86. a. 
| 18 We Way 
Mr. Totell}- Romeo and ag e 190 | 
5 Aug. 1596: anne 

1 Edward White. C. 12; b. 

IThis, and the foregoing, are eee the 
original work, [works, ] on which Shak- 
ſpeare founded his id nd * ill 
N 1* „ 


4 


J April 1592.00 + 1419226 / 

Edw. White] The aged of- Arden a of 
ſeverſham & black will! 
I. play was reprinted in 1770, at Fe- 

verſham, with a preface attributing it 
to Shak ſpeare. The collection parallel 
of paſſages, which the editor has 
brought for ward to juſtify his ſuppoſi- 
tion, is ſuch, as will make the reader 
ſmile. The following is a W | 


Alden of F everſnam, p. 74: 
« Fling down E adiqnios, and ſnatch 9 up.” 


() 1 for ee — for 8 . 
nettes for ſonnetts. 

(3) Ballet for ball. 0 

42 J. H h 4 Merchant 


122 6 nf Er 


f 
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Merchant of Venice, Act 5, 8c. 1: 
* Peace, hb l the moon ſleeps with Endymion.” | 
Arden of Feverſham, p. 8 
— ene my death mak àmends for all my fins... 
Much Ado abeut Nothing. Act 448002: : 
Death is the faireſt AO OO 1 101 
e HE 03277 IIB OEM AN ITC! a Ca ] 
18 April 1893. 8211110 
Rich! Ferld] Entered as his (> licenſed 
by the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
the Wardens, a book, intitled Venus and 


"a Adonis: Aſſigned over to Mr., Harriſon, 
ſen. 25 June 1594.—297+b: It was. alſo 
entered by Harriſon, ſen, on the 25th of 
June; by W. Leake, the 25th of June 
1596; by W. Barret the 16th of February 

16163; and by e Parkes: 17 the 8th 
1 Marth. ilch. many god | 


Jg Oct. 1593. ad 
Sis Watcrſon] a als inttled the Tra- 


e of ee yy 30. b 


60 F 140 for ald; entitled for 3 ; ag Jone for 

25th June. Ae 
(a) Tropa for W. of e 188 

1-1 179 PA 75 1 fop- 


* 
£5” f 
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I ſuppoſe this to be Daniel's tragedy of 
Cleopatra: Simon Waterſon was one of 
\ the ne of his other works. 
f SZ.teevens. J 
7 [Daniel's 6 ems was | ping by Wa- 
 terhouſe, i in 1594; this Entry, therefore, 
- Undoubtedly related to it. zany J 


| 6 Feb. 1593. | 
John Danter! A booke nder a noble 
Roman K of Tytus Andronicus. (e) 
„ 
Entered alſo unto him, by Warrant from Mr. 
Woodcock, the ballad therebf... , 


12 March 1593. - 
Tho. Millington] A booke intituled FR 
firs/e parte of the contention of the twoo 
famous Houſes of York and Lancaſter, 
with the Deathe of the good Duke Hum- 
phrey and the Baniſhment and Deathe of 
the Duke of Suſt and the tragicall Ende 
of the proud Cardinall' of Wincheſter, 
with the notable rebellion of Jack Cade 


0 Hiſtory fro diſlones | Thus for Ius. 4 95 
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and the Duke of Yor#'s firſt clayme unto 
he Crowns ( ). 35. b. 


2 May 1594. 77 
Peter Shorte] A booke intitled, a leſan: 
conceyted 1c apo called ING Webs mage 

of a ſhrowe (g). 306. b. 
"oy" conceive it to 56 the , that fur- 
niſhed Shakſpeare with the materials, 
which he afterwards worked up into 

another with the ſame title. , 

9 May 1594. 

Mr. Harriſon Sen.] A booke intitled the 
Ravyshement of Lucrece 99 1 50 b. 


14 May 1594. 
Tho. Creede] A booke intitled the famous 
Voicdories of Henrye the ffyft conteyninge 


e honorable: Battell of Agincourt (7). 
9. b. 


"tf entituled for intituled; fir for firfle ; Humphr:: 
for Humphrey; Yorke for Suſt; proude for proud; 
Yorke's for York's; claime forclayme ; crown for crowne. 

(2) Pleaſaunt for pleſant. 

0 Ravyſament for ravyſhement. 

(i) Strode for Creede ; 12th for 14th; entitled for in- 
titled; Henry for Henrye; fift for ffyft; containing tor 


conteyninge. [This 
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[This may have been the very diſpleaſing 
play mentioned in the Epilogue to the 
ſecond part of Henry, IV. Steevens.] 
[The earlieſt Edition of this play now 
known to be extant, was printed in 
1598. Of this Edition I have à Copy. 
the outline of the two parts of Henry 
ds Is as well! as Wan tk of e V. 
1 May's 1594. Con gs, 

Edw. White] A booke Satte che ws 
famous Chronicle hiſtorye of Leire Kinge 
of LOG and has this Wanne 5). 
(I lappoſe this to be the vey on the dame 

ſubject as that of our author, but writ- 
ten before it. Steevens. 1 


22 May 1594. fo 
Edw. White] A booke entituled- a Wynters 
nighies Paſtime (I). 307. b. 


Query, If the Winter 8 Tale.  Stoovang ] 


(#) Mofte is left out; hiſtorie for hiſtorye ; Kiog for 
Kinge. 15 

(1) Znicaled for Wel winter for wynters; ; nyghes 
for nightes, 


19 June 


55 
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1414.29 Jine'»594! 1224 306461. 

Tho. Creede] An 0 intitied the Tra- 
2 of Richard the Third, wherein is 
ſhowen the Death of Edward the Fourthe, 
1 with the Smotheringe of the twoo Princes 
in the Tower with a lamentable End of 
Shore s wife and the coniunction of the 
tuo Houſes jay a and York (n). 
„„ 1 309. b. 
(This LL not. Hana erf the work of 

Shakſpeare, as the death of. Jane Shore 
nes no 1 of his Dane de. 
20 8 1 396. 

Tho. Creede] The 1 Tragedie of 
Locrine the eldeſt Sonne of K. Brutus, 
5 diſcourſinge the warres of the Brittans, 
1 3 645 ANON vol. C. 
I Dec. 1595. er 

Cuthbert Burby] A book Intitaled: Edward 
we 46 * and the es W their 


00 Entitled for intitled ; ſhown for A 25 the for 
3 ; contention for coniundtion; two for twoo. by 

l) Son for ſonne; Britains for Brittant. 23 
= __  _- warreg 


or SWARSPEARE 78 0 50. the an Vita, 477 


warres with enn of Fraunce (o). 
? e451, 7 £341 C4 46 tet . 6. 

bis l is - to Shakſpeare by the 
compilers of ancient r wh "Stee- 


vens. ] 
5 Aug. 1596. 
Edw. White] A newe ballad of Roses ind 
Juliett(p). "= #8 


- (Query, If Shakſpeare's 8 hw the firſt 
edition of which appeared in 1 597. 
Steevens.] 

15 Aug. 1597. 

Rich. Jones] Two ballads, beinge the ferfte 
and ſecond parts of the Widowe of Wat- 
ling-ſtreete ; provided that no Draper's 
name be ſet to them (). 22. b. 
Perhaps the ſongs on which the play 

with the ſame title was founded. It 
may, however, be the play itſelf. It 
was not uncommon to divide one dra- 


(o) bed for book; intitled for intitaled; B for 4 
P for p; King for Range; France for Fraunce. 
(p) New for newe. | 
() Being for e de PT _ Bis Are mor | 
ſtreete. 18 1 | 
matic 


| 
| 
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matic piece, though deſigned for a ſin- 
gte exhibition, into two parts. See 
the King John before Wen of * 


m ſpeare. Steevens.] 


29 Aug. 1597. 
Andrew Wiſe] The T ragedye de Richard 
the Secoande. [ _ - 843. 
20 Oct. 1597. e 


Andres, Wiſe] The Tragedis of Kinge Ri- 


chard the Third, with the death of the 
Duke of Clarence (7). 2 $ 


25 Feb. 1597-8. 

Andrew Wife] A booke intitled the! Hiſto- 
rye of Henry the 11m, with his battaz/e at 
Shrewſburye againſt Henry Hottſpurre of 
the Northe with the conan mar: Marth of 
Sir John Falſtaffe(s). e ee. 


22 July 1598. 


James Roberies] A booke of the Marchaunt 


of Venyce, or otherwiſe called 5 Jewe 


(r) King for Kinge; deathe for death. Fe - 
(s) Wiſe for wiſe; entitled for intitled; Aiſtori⸗ for 
Hiſtorye; batz/e for battaile; Shrewſbury for Shrewſ- 
burze; North for Northe; FalſteF' for Falſtaffe. + 


* 


or SHAKSPEARE's DRAM As. ] for che BELIEVERS. % 


of Venyſe. Provided that 57 be⸗ not 
prynted by the ſaid James Robertes or 
anye other whatſoever, without Yycence 
firſt had from the right honourable the 
Lord Chamberlen (7.4. 39. ah 


27 May 1600. 

To Mr. Roberts] My Lord Chamberlen' 8 
mens plaies entred viz. A Morall of 
Clothe breches and velvet hoſe: 24 May, 
to hym. Allarum to London. 7 

4 Auguſt. 

As you like y?. a book. Henry) 
the fift. a book. Every man 1 
in his humor. a book. The To be ſtaied 
Comedie of Much A about | 
nothinge, a book (). | 
[Probably the play before that of Shak: 


(t) Roberts for Nene merchaunt for marchaunt ; 
Veny/e for Venyce; or, after Venyce, is left out; it 
for yt; be for bee; any tor anye; leave for lycence ; ryght 
for right. © 

(7) Mr. Steevens has it for yt; ift for Fi fe; he has 
left out altogether, one play, viz. Every Man in his Hu- 
mor, a book; he has left out The; he has comedy for 
comedie ; * for r nothing for nothinge. \ AL" 


ſpeare, 


\ 
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ſpeare, ſays Mr. Steevens : But, Mr. 
Malone remarks: *<« Surely this muſt 
have been Shakſpeare's Henry V, 
* which as well as Much Ado about 
Noitbing, was printed in 1600, when 
+ 6 this entry appears to have been 
made: See the Eſſay on the Chrono- 
logical order of Shakſpeare's plays; 
Article, As you Like it. I concur 
with Mr. Malone; becauſe the entry 
adds, that all thofe books were ſaid to 
be, My Lord Chamberlen's men's plates. 
It was, doubtleſs, 1600: Theſe Entries 
ſeem to have been, merely, omitted in 
their proper places. ] 


11 Augult 1600. 
Tho Pavier] Firſt parte of the Hiſtory of 
the Life of Sir John Oldcaſtell Lord 
Cobham. Item, The Second, and af 
parte of the Hiſtory of Sir John Old- 
caſtell Lord 8 with his Martyr- 
dom (x). . 


(*) In the SA 4th for 111th ; Pavyer for 8 ; and 
laft are left out ; an for parte; Oldcaftle for Oldcafiell. 
N 14 Aug. 


7 4 an the — — 6 5 


a7 Aug % », . * 


one called Much Adoe as 8 ; 
and the other The ſecond Parte of the 
Hiſtory of Kinge Henry the iiji®; with 
the Humors of Sir John Fallstaff : * wrytten : 


Mi Mes! Ne wh 75 8 is 63: b. 
- Tho. Fyſher] A booke called' a er 
e ee. 8 OP 
238 Oc. 1608. / 1 
Tho. Hates] The booke bf the Merchant 
of Venyce(b). - wt oc. OG 


1 


00 Henry for Hear Ii TY OY 5 61 1 Agio- 
court for Agencourt; ar, 1 thank by. Wy, after Agen- 

court, in the Regiſter. 
(z) Muc#'for mucke; ad fot te nothing" for vo- 
hinge; King for King⸗ fail ſor iinth; s for 
Humors; Falſtaff for Faliſtaff; written for 
_ 0 Fiber or Eyler; wilhiner fa dowd; och | 
for night. 
(6). Hayes for me, 4 hoe cold ar6 wot in che Re 
ry ** VERA ae Wye 
< > 18 Jan, 
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18 Jan. 1601-2. 5 
Penn Buſpy] An excellent and 5 
ceited Commedie of Sir John ' Faulſtsf, 
and the Merry wyves of Windeſor (e). 78. 
Arth Johnſon] By aſſi ign*. from Ine. Buſ- 
bye a B. An excellent and pleaſant con- 
ceited comedie of Sir John e e & 
the mery wyves of Windfor. 2 ii 


: 3 we Bo 1s 4 


19 April 162. 
Tho. Pavier] by Aſſign', from Tho.” Mil- 

lington Salvo jure cujuſcumq. ITbe iſt. 
And 2d. pts. of Henry the VI: 11 books (4%). 


Tho. Pavier] Titus and Andronicus, entered 


by warrant under Mr. Setons Hand (o. 
WE nt” 1 15 = b. 


26 ; July 1602. - LO IT 
| James Roberts] A booke, The en of 
HFamlett prince of Denmarke, as yt was 


(le) Pleaſaunt for pleaſant ; rome} for 5 
| Faulſtoff for Faulſtof; Windfore for Winder. 
a) The entry of the 1½ and 24 ee 1 is 
85 e left out by Mr. S. 

(e) The words, 4 booke called, are not in \ tha Regiſter, | 
and the copulative ws is left; o out between Titus and 


Andronicur. N E; 


uteli 


or Snaxernany's Drexel fo the p E L I E VE RS. 405 5 


latelie ated by the 192 Chapheriayp 
is ſeryantes(/)- 1 * b. 


t Aug. MT. wy ; ? 5 eie og: 
Wm. Cotton] A bocke, called. e Lyfe | 
 and:Deathe of the Lord Cromwell, as yt 
was lately acted by the e N 
his ſervants( 380. 1 b. 


7 Feb. 1603-3. PO k Þ FER 
Mr. Roberts] The booke of Treis _ 
Creſſeda, as yt is acted 15 my Lo: Cham- 

berlens men (5). e 


3 „ ; 
r 


27 June 1653. f 
Math. Lawe]. in full Courte ii 5 Enterludes 

or playes The ffirſt is of Nie n rd the 3d. 
The ſecond of Richard ye 2d. The third 
of "9" the 4 the firſt pte. all Kings (i). 
98. 


5 an wor 18 * 41. N F 


„„ 80 ins Dane bes 
(f Y I for. 15 lately for wi: F | Chamberſoi for 
Chamberlayn ; ſervanes for ſervantes., 8 

(2) Death 7 "deathe;" bro gl not for Chamber 


leyn; ſeryantes for ſervants.” „ 
(A) Creflida for Crefleda,; . + hs . BREE 
(i) In the da ge, 25 for 27th. 2 4 ond? x is | 


rr 1 Feb. 
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12 Feb. 1604-5. 88875 
Nath. Butter] 27 he get good allowance for 
the Enterlude of K. Henry 8th. before he 
\ Bot to print it; and then procure the 
_ wardens hands to yt for the entrance 
of yt: he is to have the ſame Tor his 


* 


copy (e). as | 120. 
[This was a play entitled, When y you ſee 


me you know me, or the famous 
Chronicle Hiſtorie of K. Henrie the 

eight &c. by Samuel Rowley. Printed 
for N. Butter e Malone. 


8 May, os. 1 
Simon Stafford] A booke called ihe tragi- 
call Hiſtorie of Kinge Leir and his three 
4 W &c. as yt was lately acted (0. 
g | | ME 423 
1 I John Wright] By cn from Simon 
= Stafford and conſent of Mr. Leake the 
Þþ tragicall Hiſtory of Kinge Leire,” and his 
three Daughters provided that S. S. [8- 

| (4) That, miſtakingly, for W. the K. is Teſt Tot 8 

| Henry; begin for begyn; hand for hand: 


(!) King for Kinge; the &c. after 3 is 14 
out; it for yt; lately for latele, | 


mon 


or saar a ns- braust“ fo the BELIEVERS. 43; 
mon en ſhall have the printing of 
(This is . _ Elks before that 6 | 

_ Shakſpeare. e 25 


3 July, 1605. GE 
Tho. Pavyer] A ballad of lamentable mur- 

ther done in Vorkeſhire by a Gent. upon 

2 of his owne Children, ſore woundinge 


his Wyfe and Nurſe (a). e 
Query, if the play—Stevrens] 5 


232 Jan. 1606-7). ; 

Mr. Linge] By aden of a Court and 
with conſent of Mr. Burby under his 
hand wrytinge theſe iij copies, viz, Ro- 
meo & Juliett. Loves labour Loste. 3, 
The e e N 47 


100 Los ien and he has an ne. for and. his 
three daughters, _ | 
(% In the Regiſter there is no a, before bes 
murder for murther ; wife for 11 and * ought to 

be no &c. at the end. | 
(e) Nich. for Mr.; Loſe for Loſee;, 's taming for 
taminge. | 


4 
ww lms tro un II OO a” — 
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6 Aug. 160% 


© Geo. Elde] Bere for his Copibi Water 


th'ands of Sir Geo. Bucke, Knight, and 
the wardens, A booke called the Come- 
die of the Puritan done); 157; b. | 

6 Aug. 160% \ TS 
Te. Thorp] Robins: 5 * copie e 
*thands of S Geo. Bucke Kt. and wardens, 
A Comedie called, What you Will (g). 
5 ibid. 
las "thi. is Liard 8 Comedy of 
What you Will, 1 have a Copy of it, 
: dated 1607. What You Will, Hobever, 
is the ſecond title to Shakſpeare $ 
Toe elfth Night—Steevens.—But, | Mr. 
Malone, adds; This was. certainly. 


„ $$ © 


1607 by G. Elde for T. Tree 5 


22 Oct. 1607. 
Ar. Johnſon] Entered as his Copie under 
'thands of Sir Geo. Bucke, Kt. and the 
wWardens, a plaie called, The merry De- | 


vill of Edmonton. „„ 159: b. 
(D) Widowe for Wydowe. 


0) Comedy for Comedie. + | | 
| - | | oth | 


1 


{ 
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[The merry Devil of Edmonton is men- 
tioned in the Black Boote by T 
1604: Give him leave to ſee The 5 
Divel of Edmunion, or a woman killed 
: with tindneſſe.Steevens, ] 


oo Nov. 1 
; John Smythzick] Under RAI of 4 war- 
dens, the books following, which did 
belong to N ichos Lynge. 6 a booke | 
called Hamlett. 9 The Taminge of a 
Shrewe. 10 Romeo & Julett. 11 Loves 
Labour Loſt (7). VVV 5 161. 
26 Nov. 1607. | 
Na. Butter and Jo. Buſby] otra 5 their 
Copie under t' hands of Sir Geo. Bucke, 
Kt. and the Wardens, a booke called, 
Mr. Wilim Shakeſpeare, his Hiſtorye of 
Kinge Lear, as yt was played before the 
King's Majeſtie at Whitehall, upon St. 
Stephen's night at Chriſtmas laſt, . by his 
Majeſtie's Servants playing uſually at the 
Globe on the. Bank- ide ©): 9 * 
(r) Smythwick — Sapthick. 8 


(s) William for Wilm; Hiſtorke oh Hino: W "King 


Fan 10 for Ys | 
. | 5 April 


[ 
0 
p 

L 

[ 

! | 

; : 

; 

[ 

14 

C ; 

U 


SS their 89 983 of  Veuſon—By T. B. (5). 
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5 8 April 1608, 

Jolep h Hunt and Tho. Archer.] A "I 
called the lyfe and deathe of the Merry 

Devil of Edmonton, with the pleaſant 
Pranks of Smugge the Smyth, Sir John 
and myne Hoſte of the George, about 


16 $. b. 

l [Bound up in a volume of plays attributed 
do Shakſpeare, and once belonging to 
King Charles II; but now in Mr. 
Garrick's collection. The initial letters 

at the end of this entry, ſufficiently 

| free Shakſpeare from 5 its nh 
—Steevens.] 


2 May 1608. 


Mr. Pavyer] A booke, The Yorkſhire Tra- 


ech , 1 by N e (u). 


167. 
20th May.” WS Be nr. 


9 * Blunt] Entered under even. of Sir 


00 Life for Iyfe ; death for 1 ; 1 far devi | 
ſmugg for ſmugge, Smith for Sth 4 mine for myne; 


" veniſon for venſon. 


 (u) A for The; Shakeſpeare for Shakeſpere. | oy 


Geo. 


5 or Sraxeenann's "SON the - 


| ELIEVERS. 46, £ 


Geo. Bucke, Kt. and Mr. Warden Seton, | 
a book called: The booke. of Pericles 


Prynce of Tyre (x). . 167. b. 
A book by the like authoritis called Anthony 
and Cleopatra, 5 . 


28 Jan. 1608-9. ä 

Rich, Bonion and Hen. Whalleys] Fitered 
for their copie under t'hands of Mr. 
Segar Deputy to Sir Geo. Bucke, and 
Mr. Warden Lownes: A booke called, 
the Fiery of er and Creſſula (Y). 


178. b. 
oth May 1609. | 
Tho. ThorpeJA booke called, Shakeſpeare 8 
Sonnetts (3). 1 5 183. b. 
16 Oct. 1609. 


Mr. Welby] Edward the Third f 8 139. 
16 Dec. 1611. | 
John Brown] A booke called the Lyfe and 
D 55 the Lo. Crone by W. 8. 
21 4. b. 


(x) In the date, the 2d for the 20th; Prince for 


Prynce. 


() Bonian for Bonion ; wude t. wur ore. 
das for Creſſula. IS. 1 


_ 1 been Nox, 


17 


3 — r 
* 
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29th Nov. 1614. 


eee eee 


of George Lord Faulconbridge baſtard 
Sonne to Richard Cordelion ( a). 256. b. 
loro. If this was Shakſpeare's King 
John, or ſome old Romance, like that 
of Richard Coeur de Lion. Steevens.] 
To this Mr. Malone anſwers: It was 
undoubtedly the famous hiſtorie of 
George Lord Fauconbridge, a proſe 
Romance. I have an edition of it now | 
before me, printed for > B. dated 
1% 
TD. rs. i 
Mr. Barrett] Life and Deathof Lord Crom- 
well. | 279. 
2 March 1617. . 


Mr. Snodham] Edward the Third, the 


PP! ͥ0ÜÜ¹Ü¹A on Ons. 
15 Sept. 1618. 


Jabs: n The N called Muce- 


. ROS 
(a) Hiſtorie for H he, ; Gorge is left out 1 Lord 


Faulconbridge; ſon for ſonne. 


(6) In the date, the 20th for the 2d. Fit 
besass 


or Suakiraans's Daaicas.] for the BELIEVERS. 491 
| [Bound up in a yolume of plays attri- 
buted to Shakſpeare, and once belong- 


ing to King Chagles II. See Mr. Gar- 
_ rick's collection. Steevens.] 


8 july mm 

Lau. Hayes] A play. called the Marchaunt 
of Venice (e) 9 303. V. D. 
6 Oc. 162222 


Tho. Walkely! Entered for his, to wit, 
under the handes of Sir George Buck, 
and the Wardens: The Tragedie of 
Othello, the Moore of Venice l 


8 Nov. 1623. 85 

Mr. Blounte and Iſaak 1331 Mc Wi- 
liam Shakſpeere's Comedyes, Hiſtories, | 
and Tragedyes, ſoe many of the ſaid co- 
Pie as are not formerly entered to other 
men. viz. | 

{The Tempeſt. 
x Two Gentlemen of Verona. 

| Comme We I Meaſure for Meaſure.  _ 
ie The comedy of, Errors. 


(e) Nick; Oles for Law. Hayes; 3 dune for Mor 
chaunt. — | 
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| ſpeere's; Hiſtories left out after comedyes ; tragedies for 
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(As You Like it. tat: 

All's, Well that Ends Well. 
Twelfe Night. __ 

The Winter's Tale. 7 
3 (The Thirde Parte of id 
. Hiſtories 4 the Sit. 

35 Henry the Eight. 
Coriolanus. 3 

Timon of Athens, = 


a N aro 4 Mackbeth „ 
. Anthonie and Cleopatra, 


. Cymbeline (. 5 5 a. 
5 Dec. 1624. | | : 
Mr. Pavier] Titus Andronnicus, Widdow 
of Watling! Street (e). 5 f e3 
DONS 23 Feb. 1625. e Nene 
Mr. Stang Edward the m, the play, 
115 


(a) Bloune for Blouneez Shakeſpeare's: PUR Shak- 


tragedyes; third for thirde ; pare for parte; Macbeth for 
Mactkbeth. 

(e) Pavyer for Pavier;  Andronicus for Andromic ; 
1 45 for en, | 


* 


or | SraxerpAne's Drauas.) fir the BELI EVER 8. * 


3 April: 626. . if 5 
Mr. 1 115 and Death t! Lord Cros 
well J 1 E 2100 1 
4 Aug. 1626. i uin Nene 


Edw. Brewſter] Mr. Pivier s right in Shake- 
__  ſpeare's plays ys 8 N 
Rob. Birde] or any of them. 
The Hiftorye of Hen. the ft, and the Shes of 
the ſame.” Sir John Oldcaſtle a play. 
Tytus and Andronicus — e 0f 
Hamblett (7). on en 3 
1 1629. js SHO 
Mr. Mejghen.] 7 be metry _ of Wia- 


for (). „ 
8 Noy. 1630. eee es eic e 
Ric. Cotes] Aſſigned vnto ieh by Mr. 
Bird and confent of a full Court : Henrye 
the Fift. Sir John Oldcaſtle. Tytus 


and Andronicus. 1 and Lancaſter. 


( 7 Pavyer's for Pavier's; our editor wil left out, 

after any of them, The Hiftorye of Hen. the fift, and the 

play of the ſame ; Titus for Toons and | is left c out aſter 

Tytus; Hiſtorie for Hiſtorye+” r 

( 8) The is FRE ou bv Merry wider for Win- 

ſor. "> Tt © N 00S £1 5 
| | . | 


— 
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Agincourt. Pericles. n A * 8 
2 ire Traged i- (25 J. 56 fs 07.4 #3; 1947268 


Mr. Blount aſſigned unto Mr. Allott: The 


ſixteen plays in p. 69, were aſſigned by 
Tho. Blount to Edward Ae June 26, 
1630 (7). ine 109 
[Edward Allott was e the publiſhes 
af the ſecond folio 1632. Stevens), | 
Iwill only beg leaye to add, in Mr. 
Steevens's own words, when he finiſhed his 
Extracts from the Stationers' Regiſters, 
erroneous as they were, “ The public is 
now in poſſeſſion of as accurate An ac- 
40 count of the dates, &c. of Shakſpeare 8 
* Works, as perhaps will ever be com- 


«6 piled;:“ And, 1 Will now cloſe this Apo- 


Jogy, with e in , 


414. 4 _ 

as it often is, 5 Eg as 
* | #1 * . 
. 6 3 5 
422 9 i Eds 8 F Hr. I \ 8 


What damned error, but ſome her brow 
460 9 f 
ey 7 Win bleſs it. 1995 e eee eee; 


22 


— 4 


Sa r 1 * ; - 
4 1 3 24 : 


915 4 is left out FS Thus;  Hamblert for Ran- 


blet; Yorkſhire tragedy for Vorkeſhire tragedie. 


th The of da 1632 18 put, . for $630. 
15 9 XII 


# 


' LITERATURE, &C. & c. &c. e 


IN the midſt of this controvetſy, which | 
had, for its end, the - repulſion of attack, : 


and the defence of truth, you mingled in 


the fray, without either the pretenſionn of 


injury, or the Proſpect: of good: Von game 
out monkey- like, 0 reform literature, at 
whatever hazard of miſchief, or certainty 
of wrong: And, like a true monkey-critic, 
you cenfured a book, which you had never 
read; and of which, the peruſal might 
— protected you, at at leaſt, from the 
charge of ignorance, if not ſaved you, from 
the diſgrace of blunder. But you would, 
in an unlucky moment for your own fame, 
make ſatire a e 8 and PRI, the 


ae of malice: ee eee eke, 
See on the eritic in bis pride of . fo.” 


1 e Samen IE ors: FREE mace (eh., 0 
Wk + 37 _ n er In i 


9 * 1 « 
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(a) I 8 not of your NYE As 1 claim no 85 


exem üs from the common ſate of every writer, who 
| offers 


Tus rener. 4 for . BELIEVERS: 499. 


el 4 Ky . — 5 XIII. — 13 er. ent 102 tt 
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In this weapon, I ſuſpect, Mr. Malone has 


found the toughneſs of iron; and in it, you 
will find, I truſt, the ſharpneſs of ſteel. 
This couplet was, no doubt, deemed won- 


derfully witty, and it will hereafter be re- 


: perhaps, as vaſtly wiſe, to rouſe 


an offenceleſs maſtiff, while 'repoſing i in the 


ſhade, after a ſucceſsful conflict. Vou have, 


however, your ſubterfuges always at hand: 
2 My late was great with child; and here tis eat'd; 


Ver d all the world, ſo that my/e{f be plens'd.” 


$5 * 4 % 4 ; I 
+ + 3 : 3 ; {; SL v# a 
| 4 4 6 i ; 2 8 4 A : * 
„ * * - — po * * * x 4 af. 5 75 Rr 
oh . : 3 | 4 F 8 1 2 7 2 ” © #5 G 4 "ER 7 3 e E 5 
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"age * * Le, Be + R 4 ; bat F 3 e * * . F FX 7 WO 4 — eg I We * 
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ber to Site bublic der PIES or lernen. 
Any verſe- man is perfectly welcome to kitch me into 
'rhyme,. either in a couplet, or a triplet, if he ſee an7 


| thing ridiculous, in my productions: But, I perceived i in 


Jour proſe note, which was not called for, an obvious 
' purpoſe of perſonal inſult. © N ay, Sir,“ *cry you, in 
your common cant, have not 1 added % this proſe 
« note, in a ſubſequent edition, that you are a man 
of great learning ; and do you not deem this a ſuff- 
«cient apology from ſo great a writer, {as the author of 
the Purſuits of Literature.” No, Sir, I 'confider.that 
addition, being in your uſual ſtyle of attempting ridicule 


by the, mixture of contradictory e as an aggra- 


vation of the original i impertinence. 2 


$ 3 
* - 73 OS 


. But, 


3 
w 


1 


3 com: iv 1 


But; Sir, Sir,“ ſay you ** have I rouſed 
« the maftiff re . Am I the author of the 
% Pufſuits of Literature? « Have not 1 
« denied my being the writer of it, and 
10 defired bookſellers to tell the world, that 
„Jam not the author of a book; which 
«« the greateſt ſcholar ought to be proud to 
% owh?” Ves: You have made Tacks de. 

nials 3" and you have made a ſimilar denial 
to your 6fficial ſuperior: But you have made 
all thoſe denials, with ſuch cir ances 
of tergiverſation, as to prove the affirmative 
of the queſtion. You convinced" forme of 
the bookſellers, chat you were che true 
writer, by your dubious manner of peaking 
to them, upon the point; neither poſitive- 
h directing a denial, nor yet clearly per- 
mittig at av6wal of the charge. When 
you were advertiſed, as the author, week 
after week, by a perſon, who, knowing the 
fact, ſent his name to the publiſher of the 
newſpaper, did you, on that occaſion, dil- 
avow your being the author of that lampoon, 
as. publicly, as you had been pointedly 


ee No: But, you ought to hae 


Kk made 


"od 
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made ſuch a diſavowal, if you; had 
ſidered . your ſituation, in the Queen! 


ſury; having lampooned the King's perſon; 
having committed a breach of — of 
both Houſes of Parliament; and having 
ridiculed the two learned Societies. Nay; 
have I not, repeatedly, declared, in my 
Purſuits of. Literature, that I never will be 
« known (5); conſcious, you might have 
added, that.I have kept my own ſecret, 
as faithfully as Junius, whom time only 


has at length diſcovered: Time, which has 
very ſoon diſcloſed your tricks. Let me, 


however, aſk with Maron; once She & 4 8 

and beſt of our ſatiriſts: 5 ere 
Tell me, Mathias, haſt hon Oren? ring gn 
45 10 That thou prefum'ſt, as if thou wert er, 7 


hs Ty propoſe, tha bo place, to ſubmit to 


the en, reader the evidence, Which 


07 ele Sag 1511. 


3; 65 You 50 declare as neither y mam not 
4 my ſituation i in Jiſe EY de revealed.!; be 


. 


« ares abourthe author.“ W Lis 8 al 


Cos JD 1647 1h 776 0 2 298 11. 
9 MN vo 2 T have 


————— 409 


1 hav n for proving you to \ be the 
real author of 7. * Purſuits of Literature; 
zdly. to treat of the matter of your work; 
and; luftly, to ſpeak of the mafiner o ir? | 
conſtantly adducing facts, examples, and 
documents, as the proofs of my poſitions ; 
in order to ſatisfy "the moſt ſceptical,” and 
to convince the moſt incredulous. 1 "Whats 
ever you may ſay, or others may think; Tſhalf 
confider that to be the beſt logick, which 
eſtabliſhes every proof, with ſuch -elabora® 
tion, as to preclude an anſwer; and that 
to be the belt writing; Which enforces co 
viction, by the engt of its argument, 
and ſhortens controverſy, by the efficacy of 
its vigour. Neither do Lfeel any great ap. 
prehenſions of your repeatec threats'of . a 
66 darkneſs that may be 7. For, what- 
erer may be the danger gr Uſes W 

I am determined wy TON 

ge ſtirring ut the ue; rei en 
© Thireatin the thraatiner; und out-face the bro- 


TTY Of hppa 0 At: "AF "ohh! COLO Y? 


: 5 i "> 2 N 128. 15 3-4 * (Hr; "4 ; 34 5% . * { 
1 e WY aon. 
3 07 Wo . ( + 11. 284 | "01 I 


8 . 


quite ſufficient, to prove any par 
if he be a credible. perſon (c). The writing 
of a book, or the publication of a Iibel, are 
facts, which any one witneſs, who. knows 


Jultic Holt. [Bac. Ab* Ed. Guillim, vol. ii. p. 593.1 


LOGY (Tux onen 


gon 4 SUPPLEMENTAL A] 


15 1. Proors of your being the Ab run. 


wk, am 88 ſo abſurd myfelf, as to at- 
naps to give, nor ſo fooliſh, as to approve 
of the abſurdity of others, who demand, de- 
monſtration, in the conteſts of literature, or 
in the affairs of life: All, then, that can be 
fitly offered, or fairly required, in ſuch caſes, 
is, ſuch evidence, as the nature of the ſub- 
Fam, or the, conſlatution. of; og 


Sends. 


Such 8 ſenſe, 3 
ways prevailed in this land: And, hence, 
it is, accordingly, an eſtabliſhed principle 
of the common law to admit one witneſs, as 
fact; 


the truth, is competent to prove. And, in 
the daily practice of Weſtminſter- ball, no- 
thing more is neceſſary than to hring, as a 


witneſs, the perſon who * the libel; 


0 Such was the judicial opinion of the Lord Chief | 


in 


10 T. Marat] e d. BELIEVERS... ger 
| in order to prove the fat of publication of 
this, then, be true, in common ſerie, in 
common law, and in common practice, no- 
thing more is requiſite, than to produce the 
bookſeller, who ſold the firſt: part af Dbe 
Purſuits of Literature, and who, as you bu- 
fied yourſelf in the ſale, and celebration of 
the work, made no great ſeruple to ſay, that 
you were the perſon, who ſent the copy, and 
corrected the preſs, although vou lkulked 
behind Macrae, your printer. Thus eaſy is 
it to prove you the: publifber of the lampoon 
in queſtion. Vour friends, knowing what 
had been ſaid, on this head, which could be 
proved, and what yuu had eee eee 
admit, that you were tbe pubiiſber: But 
they deny, that you are 1b Aulbor; mou 
claring your talents to be unequal to the'taſk 
of 3 * p . e e 5 Li- 
ü terature. 8 e tk fm FM SO OEIBGE S691 - 
It muſt be bed, indeed, thine 
the publiſher of à book' may not be the aw. 
thor of it: Cleland was the putative pub- 
liſher of Pope's lampoons. But, your pride 
oy never” ſtoopt to be the 'Chland of any 
e WIT poet: 


go A SUPPLEMENTAL APOLOGY Kruses 


poet: You! had publiſhed ſuch writings, 1 
youfſeff, before; but not for others: And, 
: 85 eee eg ſend into the woildofimilar 
| ons, either to indulge” the evih habits 
of malice; pri toigratifyithie ſelfrſhipaſſion-of 
| vanity; 2A a8307 11 lions Apart 
_ 10 « Youtcan aid gullt £6 vanſty/ and täks bn 
% And to hear the conqueſts; cke rue 2 
It is fait to preſume, hen, e 
eee art; en 
the author. I would everrundertake tbrearcy 
tice called on me, for the proofs, i ¶π] ]᷑ud 
ꝓroduce Jout-firſt- bookſeller, to prove you 
the ub ithers::y your printer to pros, that 
vou corrected the ſheets from the preſs and 
your laſt bookſeller, to confirm the teſti- : 
mony of both. I Would produce gnthitd 
bookſeller to prove: that hechad ntuld / vun 
ſome anecdotes, which he ſoon ſaw, in your 
next edition. I would: produce afoarth | 
bookſeller, who lent you ſeveral books, 
which, he perceived /in your next publict- 
tion, quoted as authorities! If Tiviere-biard 


dx its: oor 5 won _—_— 


213061 | — 0 


— tio honour off writing 70 the ont 
an is Sunne MacAulay;:kept F459 
cret from his wifes! : You let ſeveral women 
into your ſecret, with the policy of conceal 
er at the reer reuealing. your | 


produced, one eee is quite ſufficien 
prove the fact, either of publiſhing, at of 
writings if any! book, in the judicial practice 
of our rational tribunals. I perceive,” that 
this appeal to juriſprudence makes 'you'ex- 
claim, in the chart teriſtic tone of abe Pre. 
Bann your 8 5 1247257 5 Rk. 
| As lite rity o eps, ee, FE 
« {:have:ap reliſh of tem £4 ; 
Let ma add to theſe manta ad, leb 5 
may produce conviction in the minds of all 
thoſe enquirers; who are either unable, or 
unwilling. to take the trouble af (purſuing 
a train of probabilities: I have peruſed ſome 
. your private letters, which were written, 
| EN, RA 


247.4 1 1 "BC +3 : 
* E * 1 
3 „ 
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not in your elongated hand, for the purpoſe 
of deception: but in your uſual charaQter; for 
| neerns; In theſe epiſtles, 'Ihave 
ſeen your: Ger, A diſlikes, -which-havs en- 
abled me to judge of your real + motives, 
either for praiſe, or for blame; and, bearing 
of your being the author, I was furniſhed by 
theſe letters, with as complete proof, ani 


„ Spirits that k u- 
4 All mortal conſequences had prangynced. it.“ 


It is an obſerration of Dr. Heattie (8) 
when ſpeaking, of the ſtyle of the.Scripture, 
* that there are no remarks, thrawyn. in, to 
«« anticipate objections 3 nothing of that cau- 
« tion, which never fails to diſtinguiſh the 
««. teſtimony of thoſe, Who are conſcious of 
„ impoſture. If. theſe, Obſervatiqus be as 
true, as they are jqudicious, and profound, a 
contrary conduct, in any writer, muſt eſta. 
bliſh a quite different inference 7» Your Pur. 
ſuits are full of ſuch anticipatiant, which are 
en | d, for eee e | 


F = 1 A 


00 Is. his. Fe ff the Truth of iſti 
en hh 1 Ws 


* 1 + 


ben he Roa Sore whereof n 
fellow; you Tay, © Sometim 1 War vat 
10 the idea of the craelty- exerciſed upoti 

« theſe animals is loſt, in the "ridiculous 


erm, My friend told me, that he aQtually = 


thought c. () When you are ridi. 
culing the Antiquaty i Bocisty, hereof yo 
are alſo a member, you ſay, 7 am obliged 
. for this tnformation'to'a fellow of the'S. of 

0 Antiquaries:® ( /) Vet, the fact is, that 
you were preſent at the memorable elee- 
_ of Mr. Wyat, the tranſaction alluded | 
Panegyrizing Mr. Samuel Lyſons, for 
— work, on the remains of the Roman ela, 
at Woodcheſter, you add, which @ friend 
bar juſt Nenner Me; ark fd was. 


* ie e e e e 


2 ** 


1% tos 213 lrg 61. 0%, Plies 
= 624. 680. Ag N N 
friend told me; ure printed in italies; in order, that the 
reader may more clearly underſtand, that this informa- 
tion, and ridicule,” did et Gorge From A minder, hots 
meant ngagement to {uy | foto 
ſociety y.. Kabels, TH Fer * i {Ea = 
(f) Ib. a 1 Ab e N 
e 60 muck 


* Eo 2 7 
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as WINE) ** * 


a 


| 
| 
'Þ 
| 
| 
: 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 


ned endeten anal f eee 
You threw in the information of « o;f*reue;\\in 
order to conceal your intimate cotmection 
with Mr. Samuel Lyſons, and to give a 


higher warniſh to ybur praiſe. In: this ſpirit, 


you mention Dr. Rennel, with ſtudieq praiſe, 


in your firſt edition, and with ee f 
1 in ſome ſubſequent editions: NA l: Attilv 
His learn d Apology has Rennel frame C's + > 


1. And oy hereaſter bg iti Barron manta), 
hie couplet is followed by a long note, 


. wherein. you-ſay; for: the obvioug purpoſe of 
_ toncealing, your well xn 
| "ye Doctor: IL am obliged te Dignitar 
2 en Ghurgh Who! ſent: me, 9s 4\fþ | 


vn intimacy with 


Westen s Bb „ bbs ot 500 "7% 
205 Ib, 4 428 A) "YU KISS N 12 8 5 a 


(4) 4h Part, p. 84 Fibe ame verſes and note are 


continued in the ——— third edition of your fourth 


part, .In.the. th Ed. p. 5 807 nnd Ihe Ih Ed. p./410, 


; 85 e e eiae 8 


8 the 6th and-gth, d 
and inſtead thereof, Dr. Rennel is, merely, mentioned as 
the] author of a very able, learned, and Om” 
Apology He Church of England. od (+) 


ion tka = Ea, 


ane: . T « the 


E 


4h 2 for 3 n to ee „Vouldid 
not, then, receive this pręſent from Dm Ren- 
nel himſelf, who was not ACKW d in: pre- £ 
ſenting his Apalogy. It muſt, therefore, he 
apparent to all, who know how much your 
bopes andiſter are, 10 koch other Inetums that 
your ſubſequent alterations, bath in the text, 
and note, were made in concert with your 
| friend, who. Was, weben ee, at | 
your panegyric: / 9 MSNA ed 1G? ah. 228) B07. 


| 3 e 
1 1 19 3035 44111 131 ＋3＋I‚ 8 
« For F. ame, impatient of extremes, decays,” Sg 


oe Not more By envy, chan excels of praiſe.” 4s 


4 7 1 5 176 A} 8 F Mo | 4 1195 
N You u Play off bee readers other 
Wa antici Vou, who had min- 


gled in the Chaneftonian controverſy, on the 
wrong Hat, affect to know little about Chat- 
om, and ord. Orford's, letter 0. 1 


SLOW. 3 
138 418 W. anmaod £ AH ao iÞ# 5 Loh, on 
%% To ware lan lt Hs eee 1. 
0 Id. 103. "After weber pe en 
of Rowley, and Chatterton; and Catcot, whom you"offi- 
cioully ; praiſe, yon add, in your note there; fur 
every couplet muſt, have its; note: when I Ag pub- 
* liſhed the;firſt part of this poem (1794) I had caſually = 
% glanced at the ſubject of Rowley ; but ſince, I have 
peruſed many of the learned treatiſes upon it. -I-ner- 
8 . nor will have any thing to do with the deci- 
3" "Oh | hon 


Ll 


| "te BELIEVERS: 37 | 
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1 
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Vou practiſe another trick ol anticipation, 
hilt you, at at the ſame time, 


your own writings" to the. public notice. 


When you commend your Runic Odur, you 


ds gain mention Mr. Mathias, as the author 


- 15 . on ge 175 Acme 05 


5 up 8 


euere e * and you atzen 
. rontheſis (,I ſpeak from the printed atronnts,”) Now, 


the fact is, that your Eſay on the evidence external 
« and internal, relating to the Poems attributed to 
« Thomas Rowley, dec. was publiſhed, in its ſecond 
edition, during 1784 ; if indeed; a ſecond edition there 
were; as the title page aſſerts. . Om this occaſion, as we 
Herein ſee, you practiſe a double" impoſition, for the ob- 
yigus. purpoſe of a ſtill greater deception: you had, in- 


deed, ſaid, .I draw my bumble information of Chat- 


© terton from his life in the new Biographia Britannica. 


They, ae have time, may read Mr. Tyrrwhit, Mr. 


% Bryant, Dr, Milles, Mr. Thomas Warton, &c.. but, 
« I copfine myſelf to the general view of this contro- 


| ae. veriy in Mr. Mars candid and comprehenſive 


« Eſay Add to theſe unticipations,” your/doubts, and 


Heſitations, about Lord Orford's letters, ot this well 
| known ſubject. Tou no run out into an'daborate pa- 
eee of belt a e e atcot,. 


the firſt 
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You recommend your Pair of Epiſtles to the 
Rev. Dr. Randolph : ** my mention of them, 
you, immediately, add, may poſſibly 
_ « excite ſome curioſity (. Upon public 
principles,” you recommend your Political 
Dramatiſ of 40 * of wn _ 
tire (n. | 
ut e e no dee 
you play off another artifice of deception, 
by pretending to be a Parliament-man : 
« To hear Mr. Fox, ſay you, as I perpe- 
«© tually do in the houſe(s),” Well: you 
do not fay; that you are a member of Par- 
liament; you only pretend, for the purpoſe 
of deen ne that * are eee 
Vet, this e e nein ak 
not well accord with your pretended retire- 
nent. When you have panegyrized the Ba- 
viad, and Fe. Mervied, of Mr. 116 Gif- 


eee e 
0 b. Ee. N 463. 00 
(* ech Eat, N. „% RN 
(7) Gth Edit. p. 213. The word perpetually you wrote 
in italicks, in order to ee den your: conl! 
. in Parliament, 
ford, 


5 
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ford, you add, I have not the honour of 
his acquaintance; and indeed from the 
e nature of my retirement," I probably may 
„ never ſee him (o).“ Vou, who live in 
Scotland Yard ; who run about the book - 
ſellers' ſhops; who frequent the theatres ; 

wWuho attend the learned ſocieties; who vi- 
ſit the literary clubs; live in ſuch retire- 
ment; as, probably, never to ſoe Mr. Wil- 
liam Gifford, who does not live altogether 
in retirement? „C 790, 5 

But, with all your vetirentent; you ſome · 
times wander through the Treaſury v aults; 

you even penetrate into the Treaſury Cham- 
bers: But, you lament that you never can 
fee eiiber Mr. Pitt, or the Lordi oO os 

Jury * —_ „ Ton hm 


* * 15 wok 17 4 2 Ec 7; 75 4 ar. : x 0 Wo 
fo Pur. of Lie. 6 Ed. P: 113. EH = 
55 1b. x p. 35. N. B. It oſten a Medio 
6 diligence, even in theſe days, to get at one's ar- 
« rears. See Mr. Pitt and the Lords of the" Trexfury, 
« if you can get a fight of them." I hever*could?" T Fue- 
ver could, ſtanding thus by itfelf, is ungramwiatical.] 
The ſenſe of this rage ue . e peculiarity 


Soar Fat eee "of 


15 


of os 11 * 
* ** To 


ro T. J. N ; 7 1 
your claims, without ſeeing. Mr. Pitt, and 
the Lords if the Treaſury. +. your avow 


er tie BELIEVERS,” 18 


% your, poem to be the fruit and ſtudy of 


an independant and diſintereſted... fe, 
. paſſed without the umbrance of a pro 
« feſſion, or the embarraſſment of buſi· 
« nels (rr 507 f nö ein een 
What an Oedipus! Vou live, in the. 
world, and out of the world; you are de- 
pendent, and independent; with a proſeſ- 
ſion, and without a profeſſion: and you 
are a parliament - man, and not a parlia· 
ment man. Well! Well „Mathias! Fact, 
which is the great: uminator, of obſcuri- 
ties, will unriddle-all thoſe enigmatical aa- 
_ tipations © And, the fact is, that you are a 
Clerk in the Queen's Treaſury, under Lord 
Ayleſbury, as the Red - book ſhows.” With 
ſuch a liſt of anticipations before him, the 
reader is ready to cry out, with Marſton: 


For ſhaije! umnaſl ; lea ve for to cloke intent: 
1 Wie ſhows thou'rt vain gon. impudent.!”” - 


— 


r 6 


of the pointing, which is gerfe@tly conſiſtent vrigh 0 
lar peculiarities of pungtuation, Ns PP, ah Fre 
1s * 1 

trough your whole 1 ; writings. .. 
(9) Pur. of Lit. VIE p. 445 


$3» . 7 
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From ſuch an accumulation ef proofs, | 
5 will imitate Johnſon, in appealing” neither | 
© tothe boors of Middleſex; nor tothe cits of 
% London For, of Ayle, and; ſentiment, 
«© they'take no eognizance:“ But, I will 
ſtrike a ſpecial jury of thie boys of Welt- 
minſter, and Eton, for the trial of the / 
ut, whether you be guilty, or not guilty, 
of writing the Purſuits Literature. 
My Maſters : This is a waere Me- wich | 
may be decided, by an inveſtigation of cir- 
ces, like other facts, of full as much 
importance, and of much  more'difficelty. 
The culprit has already ſeveral 
lampoons, which are conceived; in a fimi- 
lar - nee in the ſame ſtruin of 
notes, — ſhe Ghokadie, and given 
to the world, with the like purpoſe of vex - 
ing individuals, rather than of reforming 
a bern the: amen difference de- 


jp” "Tres + * 5 * * TEES # LH 1 1 7% „ been 
1 a; a ISS 7 e . 2 53, 8 12 7 — Es A — 85 woody) 2 | 
60 por Taal The Host thigh 0 16 ker 


| mi "Watſon, in 1786. There Were pitted about 
| that ie, Charaters of . of miner in Cambria 


8 
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tween ſatire and lampoon, conſiſting in 
this, that ſatire : ens e e but 
lampoon on penſous. a {50 en 

My Maſters: you will not bo: deluded; 1 7 
truſt, by the ſtories, he tells you, from Sca- 
iger, and Eraſinus, of the inſufficieney of 
the compariſon of ſtyle, and ſentiment, for 
eſtabliſhing the identity of the writer; be- 
cauſe general ſimilarity, and particular ana- 
logy, lead to very different concluſions. In 
all the writings of Mathias, you ſee the ſame 
affectation of learned mottos; yet, in all his 
tracts, you, alſo, ſee, the ſame want of ac- 
quaintance with his mother tongue; whilſt 
he pretends to know every other tongue, 
from the Greek, to the Hottentot ; yet, he 
every where diſplays the ſame ignorance of 
the idiom, and. grammar, of the Engliſh 


kaagusgs de. In all his . you 
4c: ee 


who were Gebel by les 8 Theſe lem- 
poons were attributed to Mr. Mathias, when they ap- 
peared. Add to theſe, his Pair of 18 and his Po- 
ltical Dramatift, Ne. e. 

(-) He ape, from his writings, 1 not to ae ht 
there is, in the Engliſh 1 ar, whatever LowTH _ 
e 


—_ — — — 


— — ——— — — —]ů I, > ů ge. 4» P um 
n 
/ 
4 
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_ unſkilfulneſs in the operative part of com- 


ſeveral diſputants, in his Trey, he ſays: Some per- 


pteſent queſtion deſerves any inveſtigation.” See his 


appointed; i a copy is: And ſee p. 71, 75, 83, 107, 
| 108, 160, 165, 224, &c. &c. &c. Mathias ſhows every 

where, that he does not underſtand the ufe of the 
Engliſh article. Ib. p. 53; 134, the Rev. Mr. Nares, 


Cr. Ser his childiſh ignorance of Engliſh grammar, 
in his Eſſay on Rowley, p. 8: the ſafety and well being 


fare] inſanity of ſound, and ſhallownefs e 
1 Ry *in his Shade of Pope, * * ae 


may ſee ſtriking ſpecimens of his ridiculous 


poſition ; and of his being totally unin- 
formed; with regard to the art of pointing, 
which is ſo eſſential, for the accuracy, and 
the clearneſs, of diction. I will ſubmit to 
your conſideration ſome remarkable exam- 
ples: from | 

The VisrBLe Mathias - Th Tia Mathias : 


When comparing the In his note on the queſ- 
different doctrines of the tion about the exiſtence of 


may inculcate, ſuch a form as the ſubjunctive mood. In 
his Eſſay on Rowley, p. 12, you may ſee: © But i the 


Purſaits, 6 Ed. p. 972—* If he effects; p. 77, if he is 
ſthe] editor; 241, Dr. Gillies [the] author; and 366 
(note e) a remarkable inſtance of his uſing #he for lis, 


of mankind: is [ are] concerned; —the animoſity and 
«© heat of any conteſt is [are] not always. There i, 


Eſar 


\ \ 1 
* 


70 7. LS u 
Eſſay on Rowley, he e 'recites 


thus: „That, theſe poems 


« exhibit ſuch a perfection, 
« &c. (.) That our old 
« Engliſh poets are minute, 
« &c. (.) That, even in 


« the narrative, the writer 


« of theſe. poems adopts 
« jdeal terms. (.) That his 
e propenſity to perſonifica- 
« tion, is indulged, 8c. (.) 
« They are of opinion, 
« That(.) That.) That(,) 
« That(.)” [See p. 64, 65. 
66 to 82, for a thouſand re- 


petitions. of the ſame im- 
proprieties, which ſhow, 
clearly, that the writer is 


not aware of his own blun- 


ders.] And, in p. 112-13, 
he extends the impropriety 
of pointing, from the cloſe 
ning of a paragraph 


where he died unfortu- 
« nately three months af- 
t ter( + 3 133 


« That he was not igno- 
rant of the French, Saxon 


and Latin tongues (. PERS 
- TI &c. &c., [All 


LI2 


e ie BELTE VAS. ”— 


„ ſons have even declared 


« that Mr. Bryant had no 


„right to touch the ſub- 
« ject (.) That nothing can 


_ * be more contrary to rea- 
« fon than to ſuppoſe that 


the exiſtence” of a' city, 


«and a war, of which we 


„% have read with delight 


from our boyiſh days, 


e ſhould be called in queſ- 
« tion(.) That their plea- 
© ſure is ſnatched from 
« them: and ſuch a poem, 
« without any hiſtarical 
c fact for a baſis, cannot 
« be intereſting.” ¶ Purſ. of 


theſe illuſtrative extracts, 
add from the Prefatory 
Epiſtle to his Tranſſa- 


lian, and French writers, 


+4 &c,” the following paſ- 
ſage in p. Ixv: 
& raphraſe and the meaning 
« of them in @ very oxterided = 
, ſenſe; is are] this theſe] 

4 (.) The time is now ar- 


6c The pa- 3 


% rived; &c.” This paſ- 


thoſe 
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thoſe, who are acquainted 
with Engliſh grammar, 
muſt perceive, that as there 
is nothing fully affirmed, 
or denied, in theſe indepen- 


dent paragraphs, they muſt 
be defeCtive, both in gram- 


example of every poſſible 


not aware, that his pro- 


ſage, which is a ſingular 


fault, in writing, connects, 
with hooks of Steel, the 
tranſlator, with the author, 
and the inviſible, with the 
viſible, Mathias, who was 


in the pages of the viſible, and the inviſi- 


For, as the ſenſe cloſes with the point (.) 


mar, and in ſenſe, ] 


found ignorance would thus 
" furniſh decifive proofs of 
- the ſameneſs of the writer; 
and, conſequently, a clear 
detection of this mighty 
lecret. 


I have now ſubmitted to your judgements, 
a very remarkable peculiarity of punctuation, 


ble, Mathias: There is no printer, who, 
without the direction of the Author, would 
thus inſert. ſo many full points, "before the 
cloſure of the ſenſe. And, by this i improper 
mode of pointing, every ſentiment 1s ren- 
dered ungrammatical, and the connection 
of reaſoning intended is totally deſtroyed: 


there can be no grammatical reference to 


what goes before This, then, is a ſtrong 
| | "yy 


— 


— 
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proof, that he Eſſay on Rotvley, and the 
Purſuits of Literature, were written by the 
ſame Author—Now ;- in weighing proba- 
bilities, for the purpoſe of probation, the 
chances are a hundred to one, that two dif- 
ferent writers would not adopt the ſame af- 
felted, ungrammatical, and abſurd, punc- 
tuation (r), which, by this disjunction of 
the ſentences, leaves nothin g. in Wen O wy 
dicated of any propoſition. ' 

My Mafters : This, therefore, is a dif 
tin& conſideration, from that, which a com- 
en of On ROI 0 the INE _ 


(2). Ses Allo 6% 6 Ed. 1 209, [Note 01 « My alls+ 
u ſon in the verſe is this.) I:] After the profanation of 
« the temple, &. ” In this note, we ſee, as we may 
alſo ſee, in many other paſſages throughout this work, 
the ſame peculiarity of pointing, the ſame falſe gram- 
mar, the ſame abſurd reaſoning. Speaking of the Biſhop 
of Lincoln, he ſays, *« he was Tutor and Secretary to 
« the Right Hon. William Pitt, before he was raiſed to 
« the'Prelacy(.) A man of learning and of  ability(.)” 
[Pur. Lit. 6 Edit. 162.] This laſt ſentence,” ſtand- 
ing thus ſubſtantively by itlelf, in conſequence of the 
fill flop.) after Prelacy, predicates nothing of any 
| perſon: And, therefore, the intended compliment to a 
n nn is marred by appropriate unſkilfulneſs.” - 


L13 1 of 
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of the identity of the Author. The ſame 
obſervation is equally applicable, when we 
ſee this writer, taking the very expreſſions 
from one of his own books, to inſert them 
in another; ontfacing his own objections to 
Dr. Warton: In ' bis Political Dramatif, 
ſpeaking of the Houſe of Commons, he 
ſays, the Houſe was up:“ And, in bi. 
Purſuits of Literature, ſpeaking of the ſame 
ſubject, he adopts the ſame words, the 
** Houle is up (*).“ Not only the ſame 
expreſſions are adopted from one work, 

placed in another, of the ſame writer, -bui 
the ſame topicks are aſſumed, and re-aſſumed 
by him; conſtantly miſtaking lampoon. | 
ſatire ; and, throughout his writings he is 
only conſiſtent, in being uniformly incon- 
| ſiſtent ; his conſtant practice ſtanding, per- 
petually, oppoſed to his avowed principle. 

How ſay you, Maſters, is Mathias guilty, 
or. not guilty, of FINE Ls be Purſuits 0 of Li- 


yy 8 11 from . 4 . the Houſe 1 [6 Ed. | 
p. 111.] So, confine, for confinement, is uſed in his 
Runic Odes, p. 10, and alſo 1 in his RT's in has ſame 


© wt * 


| "terature ? 


ro T: J/ Mains] forthe BELIEVERS! | gap 
terature? Guilty. Vvou a nen and 


ſo, Ten en eee n 
80 With 


() Tn addition to thoſe already eanbecz 1 fubmit 
to the reader the following facts, and conſiderations, 
which were communicated' to me by a friend; and 
which, having been collected for his own ſatisfaction, 
with regard to the real Author of the Purſuits of Litera- 
ture, may perhaps ſatisfy others; who may be ftruck, 
by a new arrangement, and convinced, _ diffcitar 

proofs: — — 

Es remarkable, that the 1 to Whilch that 
work was firſt attributed was the fame perſon} on 
whom the public judgement has ultimately ſettled: For, 
Mr. Mathias had addreffed a letter to the Marquis of 
Buckingham on the ſabje& _of the emigrant French 
Priefis. [Tt was printed in October 1996.] The fame 
uncharitableneſs animated Mr. Mathias's converſation, 
and the ſame virulence, on the ſcore of religion, debaſed 
the pages of The Purſuits of Literature, as had ben 
already ſerved up, in the epiſtle to the noble n 
whoſe name was uſed, becauſe he is eminent. . 

2. The ſuſpicions, which aroſe from thoſe coinci- 
dences of ſpirit, and Ianguage, were ſtrengthened in the 
mind of all thoſe, who heard Mr. Mathias, in book- 
ſellers ſhops, daily clearing the obſcurities, and readily. 
pointing the wit of his own Purſuits ; particularly, che 
obſcurity, and tlie wit, of repeating Burriſter Erkine; 


none of the literati, "who frequent Pape Thop, At my 
L. 14 Mews ' 


f 


—— —ꝗ — 
"= —— 
” 


-fometimes, at other places, of being deemed the Author 
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„ With all' this weight of circumſtantial 
evidence on the affirmative fide of ds quel 


N | "tion | 


Mews gate, underſtanding the purpoſe, or the. wit, of 
repeating the profeſſional. name of a proſeſſional man. 
3. Although Mr, Mathias denied, that he was tlie 
Author; yet, he ſcemed always happy, when the writer 
was praiſed, as the Author of a . ſo ſatirical, and 
ene ſo erudite. 

4. Notwithſtanding thoſe prudiſh Fe Gen original 
opinion of the public became fixed on Mr.. Mathias, 
when it was clearly ſeen, that any literary miſtake in 


the Purſuits, which was mentioned to him, was ſure to be 


corrected in the next edition; when it Was obſerved, 
that the Author was ready to alter characters, i in which 
Mr. Mathias was. ſhown to have been miſtaken; that 
his praiſe was uſually ſcattered on thoſe, who ſhared his 
eſteem; whilſt his cenſure was beſtowed on thoſe, who, 
having noted his e, oy Hey: we his 
rie. * 

Sen os { Mathias was 5 3 e he 8 
Joins, at St. James's, to praiſe the Biſhop of Norwich, in 
appropriate terms, which were the more noted, as the 
praiſe was juſt; and the ſame praiſes, in the ſame words, 


were afterwards obſerved in the een ws The 10 


Jon of Literature. M7 
6. When Mr. Mathias Was 8 Sb . AM, on 5 


Aterent, day, complaining, there, as he complained 
of 


LY = Ty K 
C i: 4 


\ 


_noTo. Mama e d BELIE VERS. 
tion, there is not the leaſt proof, thar any 


ng wrote this book, or were ca- 
FFFFFCCC g ont iis | 


OFT "Th 


of The Hanf eee A aſked him, 


u . 


why he did not imitate the example of Doctor Rennel, 


if he equally wiſhed not to be thought the real Author: 
But, he neither adopted this advice, nor, expreſaly, 
afſeverated; that he was not the Author. 

7. When a perſon, Who left his name with the 
printer, advertiſed Mr. Mathias, week after week, in 


the news-papers, as the real Author of The Purſuits of 


Literature, he remained ſilent, at leaſt he made no public 
denial; neither conſeſſing, nor denying, the imputation; 


being plainly conſcious of guilt, _ EN that his 


guilt could be proved. 1 a „ 1 Op 


8. When Mr. ä Aare he 


told one of the Commiſſioners, who ſat at the ſame Board 
with himſelf, that he ſome times tranſlated a verſe; as be 
rode to town; the ſame Commiſſioner mentioned this 
anecdote to Mr. Mathias; who is ſaid to have been the 
only perſon. acquainted with it: And, in the next Edi- 
tion of The. Purſuits; that natural circumſtance, of tranſ< 
lating on horſeback, was: —_—_ e triumphaut 
ridicule. F TIS gin ES $185 - tr 


9. Thoſe ſeveral e are es up t moral 


certainty by the virtual admiffion of Mr. Mathias him- 


ſelf: For, when Mr. Drummond publiſhed- his tranſ. 
lation of Perſius, he ſent a copy of it, not to Mr. 
Mathias, but tothe Author of the Purſuits of Latera- 

| ure: 


— —-— —— — 


* 
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30 A SUPPLEMENTAL APOLOGY fas Posten: 
pable of writing, a lampoon fo inconſiſtent 
in principles, and ſo malignant in deſign: 

Now; all the great maſters of logick agree 
in one judgement, that, if we find many cir- 
cumſtances on one ſide, and none on the 
other, the conſtitution of dur minds re- 
quires, that we ſhould yield aſſent to that 
ſide, which has ſome evidence, rather than 
to that, which has none: The only 
* reaſonable inquiry is,“ ſays Hammond, 

« which is of probab/es the moſt, or 5 im- 

eee the: aſk ſuch.” Thc rb 


ture . 3 Mr. ee e Sans i Mr. 


Mathias, he thanked the tranſlator, for his preſent ; as 1 
have been aſſured. Add to this anecdote, another fact: 
A certain noble Lord received from the bookſeller 2 
copy of The Purſuits of Literature, with theſe: accom- 
panying words, From the Author:“ Some time after, 
the nohle Lord met Mr. Mathias, in the ftreet, who ſaid 
to him, I hope your Lordſhip received the book, I 
«ſent;you:”” 4+ You mean The Purſuits Literature, 
ſaid his Lordſhip, & I thank you for it.” Now; cir- 
cumſtantial proof is generally conſidered by judges,” as 
the moſt ſatisfactory; becauſe various circumſtances, all 
converging to the ſame point, lead more deciſively to 
truth, than ang evidence of a pun ih is Uable't to 


* F 


error FCC 9 r 
124 ut 5 | In 
? | * 


5 public opinfon, gradually; 
ſettled upon you, as the author; you re- 
doubled your activity to conceal your guilt; 
by your blamdiſhments; to conciliate indi- 
viduals, by preſenting your pamphlets: 
and to form à faction, by your intrigues; 
who might favour your retreat from a dan- 
ened theſe motives by habit, and con- 

firmed them by principle, you liſtened; with 
willing ears, to the counſels of Brutus; 
1 like Jou, was an mene, e geg we” 


Seek no hiding place, conſpiracy ?* 
Hide it in ſmiles and affability :” 


When I have ſeen you thus pete l st 
honourable counſel, at the public mesting⸗ 
of literary men, ** making practiſad ſmiles . 
and ſhaking the hands of thoſe, whom you 
had, lately, lampooned, I was bend to 
exclaim, with my Ocrtayvivs: "lor carne 
And ſome that ſmile, have in their hearts, . 


a fear, millions of miſchief.” wth . 


Such are the proofs of Jour. 23 — 
Author of the Purſuits of Literature, which 
FE. ſubmit 


ties of pointing; your talk, and your in- 


— 3 Ry Aelighr in t the 4 
veſtigations of · truth: They! wilLeafily per- 
ceive, that ſpeci⸗ Icireumſtances can never 
be anſwered by geueraldeclamations. When 
we conſider the teſtimony af the finſt pub- 
licher, the declarations of two ather book- 
ſellers: the evidence of youn prixade letters, 
and of your avowals ta women; your ſigni- 
ficant anticipations, and ſtriking peculiari- 


trigues ; thoſe facts, and circuniſtances, mult 
be deemed equivalent to moral certainty, by 
n — —— nen not a nene * 


1 
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7407 Since 1 Suimel is fes le argument, 118 
hes furniſhed with a ſtröng proof of my concluſion, in 
the'text; by the peruſal of the Herorc EPIsTIE, with 
«;elaborate notes, and very learned references,” which 
was addreſſed to the Rev. Dr. Watſon, the. Regius Pro- 
feſſor of Divinity, in Cambridge; - and which has been 
attributed to T. J. Mathias. ¶ It was printed for Becket, | 
2980, in quarto, P · p. 28. 1 An accurate examination 
of this Heroic Epiſtle has convinced me, that it was 
Se e auibor of the Poxsvirs or LITERATURE. 
= : | | e 


N of 
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2. I may now aſſume it as a certainty; 
aha clearly proved, r eren Wee, 
: MT WY 2 


There! are, in both, the ſame malignity of purpoſe, waa 
affectation in the mode of purſuing it; the ſame luſt of 
acquiring diſtinction, by the ſame unworthy means. 
And, in both, there are the ſame ſpecimens. of une 
verſification For inſtance, in the Epiſtle; . 21. 
„ While from his lips in e fume | | 
| 4 Perbocthations Latial d&ſpume.” Pr ih e 
In this opacity, there cannot be diſcerned a  glimering 
of Senſe: Again, in p. 22. 3 
But why ſhould you be deeply cogitating | TT, 
4 Our ftates anf geo and perichitating gg 
duch unmeaning nonſenſe, and ſueh peculiar barbariſm, : 
can only be parallelled in e Purſuits: In both may be 
ſcen the ſame illegitimate rhymes; In the Epiſtle: Chair, 
were; be, L. L. D; Air, Lanoaſter; preſt on, Rubicon. 
In the Purſuits too may be ſeen the ſame affectation, 
which Johnſon cenſured in his Life of Gray, of giving to 
adjectives derived from ſubſtantives, the termination of 
participles: In the Epiſtle may be ſeen: prrpled youth, 
lilied Edward, cloifter'd Glyn, willow'd academe, laggard 
age. In theſe writings, we may every where trace the | 
lame barbarous uſe of ſtrange, ani unauthorized word: 
In the Epiſtles p. 4 Auchis can alaerity, courtier world, p. 9, : 
grimy circle, p. 1, apronbellies, p,19, Verbocinations Latjal, 
p. 21. Naufrageons periclitating,' pi 22, unlatin' Englith- 
men: * ae, of the Epiſtlo, and of the TOE ; 
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thor-:of- the .Purflits of Literature ;/a book, 
which I will, in the ſecond place, proceed 


W coat #4 nn | 


it cannot be ſaid, that he is either unlatin'd, or wungreek'd, 
But, it may be ſaid, Battus is come again: 8 For, he has, 
in the Epiſtle, p. 26, “ bold, intrepid, ſtrides: In the 
Purſuits, 5th ed. p. 327, may be ſeen fir d, and jaded.” 
The ſame writer repeats, 'in both, his peculiar phraſes : 
In the Epiſtle, p. 28, my dear Dodor : In the Purſuit, 
my dear Adam: In the Epiſtle p. 24, there is the un- 
lucky barbariſm, Academe; In the Purſuits. 3 ed. p. 229, 
there alſo is the ſame barbariſm Academe. In the Epiſtle, 
p- 24, © cloiſter'd Glynn, wrapt up in Rowley and his red 
« Surtout,” is celebrated as the dilectus Tapis: In the 
Purſuits, 5 ed. p. 419-21, there is the ſame peculiar tallʒk 
of zer lov'd IJapis on the banks of Cam,” with an ex- 
preſs reference, in the note, to “ her dilefus Ia PIs, 
*« Robert GLyxx :” This laſt coincidence, then; brings this 
inveſtigation to a-moral certainty, that the ſame head, and 
hand, conceived, and wrote, in this manner, of © the 
% /ov'd Apis on the banks of Cam: For, in weighing 
probabilities, the chances are a thouſand to one; that 
two authors would not write, in this ſtyle, and ſentiment, 
of ſuch a perſon; who, as he was wrapt b in Rowley, 
was peculiarly dear to T. J. Mathias, the E/fayift on 
Rowley., In the, Epiſtle too, as in the Purſuits, may be 
ſeen the ſame ſeditious ſarcaſms on Britain's King, the 
_ ſame congenial celebrations of Junius, Macgregor, and the 

hes. N do, twenty years ago, drew after 
them 
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to examine, freely, but brieſſy: exhibiting 
the whole under diſtinct views; and fol- 
lowing up each Wien by indubitable evi- 
dence. 


Paoors of your TMPERTINENCE. 175 


I produce, at once, the ADvERTISEMENT 
to your 7th. edition; which was dated, the 
zoth of March, 1798. The following, 
or ſimilar words,” ſay you, are recorded 
« to Haves been once eve. in Parliament 


— — — . eo ws ow a babar 


SS . —— wo, 


| themthe 3 ee ee adit with * 3 * 
make a ſhow. But, the Rev. Dr. Watſon is praiſed in 
the Purſuits, and cenſured in the Epiſtle: So are Mr. 
Sheridan, and Mr. Steevens. By what chymical proceſs. 
theſe ſingular changes were performed, I pretend not to 
know. Vet, I ſee, diſtinctly, what I maintain to be a2 
ſirong proof of my general. poſition, that the ſame tergi-„ 
verſation of principle, and practice, prevails throughout 
the whole fatyrical writings of T. J. Mathias: He 
praiſes, in one page, the perſons whom he diſpraiſes, in 
the next: And when he has carried his lampoon into 
libel, he often retracts what he had ſaid, in ſome pre- 

| ceding paragraph, or pamphlet, by adding ſome qualify- / | 
ing paſſage, or by ſame other trick of tergiverſation, which 
is peculiar to, himſelf, and which, he in forſooth, 11 
as a merit, 3 
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a few years before the rebellion in 1745. 
[The, true date is the 10th of March, 
1740-1.] © The words are theſe.[:] The 
« heat which has offended them is the 
„ ardour of conviction, and that zeal for 
« the ſervice of my country, which neither 
«© hope nor fear ſhall influence me to ſup- 
6 preſs. I will not fit unconcerned, when 
% Pu Li liberty i is threatened or invaded, 
% nor look in ſilence upon (intended) pvus- 
dente ROBBERY. I will exert my endea- 
„ yours, at whatever hazard, to drag the 
«© aggreſſors to juſtice, whoever may pro- 
« tet them, AND WHOEVER may (ulti- 
« mately). PARTARR of the NATIONAL 
„% Lux DER.“ It is,“ you add, re- 
© markable: the ſpeaker was WILLIAM 
<e PITY ; the W SAMUEL Jonx- 
n:] No more: And, you quote, 
for your authority, Dr. Johnſon's Parlia- 
were Debates (a). What W ! 


95 $ 5 } 


3 : ng? . 
1 f : 


4s). 1 Fr not heſitate to avow, that I's was en x 
2 ud retommended to the bookſeller the publication of . 

0 Johgſon' s Debates, for the A of the liberal youth of 
Tn AU, To 


aw 
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What impoſtiont” What affectation! ak | 
your „that though the 'book, 5 
elikcipyoth quore, informed you, expreſely, 
that Mr. Pitt never delivered that ſpeech, 
ay would, contrary to the declaration of 
Dr. Johnſon}, impoſe on the world, à fiction, 
for a fact. And you, ſtudiouſly, ſubſtitute 
an indefinite time, for the real day, when 
the ſpeech is ſuppoſed to have been ſpoken; 
becauſe fraud delights to deal in generals. 
That illuſtrious ſtateſman pronounded fo 
many fine ſpeeches,” and did fo many y great 
actions, that he, W attributes to Him 
ſpeeches,” which he never er cke, 5 or actions, 
which he never performed, only diſhonours 
him. Vet, vou do this, although the au- 
„d ner ee 
our ilssd. estate sd, which © bcknow- 
« ledged, that Johnſon did not» give ſo much wht the 
„Speakers, reſpectively,. ſaid, as, what each ougbt to 
have ſaid.” Johnſon , was aſſiduous to declare thoſs 
t ſpeeches to be Qitious ; : and, particularly, a mort 
time before his death, he expreſſed his regret, for his 
* having been the Author of fictions, which paſſed for 
' realities.? / [ Boſw. Life, vol. i. p. 129]. Wich the 
mere operative part of the ehe of NN De. 
en erw. i i (44v a een Ale 
'M m thor 
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ot of the ſpeech informed you, that it 
was certainly fictitious. By thus ſubſtituting 
fiction, for truth. you departed, equalh, 
from the leſſons of Johnſon, the moraliſt, 
and Dryden, the poet, which 1 
in ebay ſuch a character, (o | 
nn U, eee 
1 That all who view the piece may 8 5 
« He needs no trappings of fctitious fame.“ | 
Vov are determined, it ſeems, ch 
over public liberty, which is either invaded, 
or threatened ; to drag to juſtice the aggreſ- 
ſorg, who partake in the Public Plunder, 
whoever may protect, them. Well: But, in 
what character are you. to act ? Are you a 
Member of Parliament? Are you an emi- 
nent Member of Parliament, as Mr. Pitt 
undoubtedly was, in 1741.2 No: Vet, you 
aſſure us, on another occaſion, that though 
without authority, and in a very private 
« ſtation, I will conſider myſelf i in ſome 
<5, meaſure, as ſent forth in the public ſer- 
vice (5).” And, you might have added, 


0 The Preft,Epit to your Tran he 
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in the ſame tone of importance, the 1 
ſentatives of the people. in Parliament, being 
themſelves unequal to the taſk, of protecting 
liberty, and guarding property. OonskEr 9 
alone abe equal to the mighty charge] And, | 
you are, of courſe, welcomed, on earth, hy | 
honeſt Noob LAH, in the eee e of 5 1 
To Tnuiau, 4h grad ann han 1 2 | 
NAT OR he was lot expreſs, + neu 


55 


« « Though, ſmall his bod dy be, fo very. mall, — | 
«A Chairman s leg is more than twice as large, 8 8 = ; 
« Yet is his ſoul, like any mountain big: » 

1 And as a mountain orice brought forthe u med to. A 

_  * So dath this monſe contain a mighty mountain.“ | | | 
You oppoſe your advertiſement “ to the 

enemies of the principles of your: work, 

but not to the enemies of the work itſelf. 

[ avow myſelf the determined enemy, not, 

indeed, of the work itſelf, which I deſpiſe 

for its nonſenſe, and deteſt, for its jacobin- 

iſm; but, to the principles of your work, 

which no honeſt man can approye. I am 

the enemy of the principles of your work; 

becauſe you attempt to ſeparate the govern- 

ment t from the conſtitution, and the governed 

Mmz2 from 
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from the governors ; becauſe you endeavour 


to confound all perſons, and all parties; be. 


cauſe attacking, perſonally, both the living 
and the dead, you convert your ſatire into 
lampoon ; becauſe you celebrate republicans, 
and diſpraiſe loyaliſts; particularly, thoſc 


| loyaliſts, who, during the preſent times, have 


ably, and ſucceſsfully, defended the conſti- 
tution, and ſupported the government, at 
| ſome riſque, and at ſome expence: I am the 
more an enemy of this practice, and of that 
principle of your work; becauſe, I ſee your 
object, and note your ſelfiſhneſs ; Thoſc 
writers, you ſay, in the perſuaſive language 


of your practice, whatever may be their 
power and W 8 e are N e 
fcribblers; . 4 


- « Hirelings of State, or Oppoſition ae. 


When compared with Ouxs LY. and Our 


PuxsviTts.. Well: I will allow you to be 


a great writer, if you will only learn to write 
Engliſh with common propriety ; and admit 
you to be an able pms 46-21 Te Fo 
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will but acquire habits of conſtitutional con- 
ſiſteney: I will, moreover, acknowledge, 
with the king, in Tom Thumb, _ i 
Thy modeſty's a candle to A 
« It ſhines itſelf, and ſhews thy merit too.” 
Yet, who are thoſe invaders of liberty, I 
wonder, and plunderers of the people, 
whom, you pledge yourſelf to drag to juſ- 
tice? In the language of oppoſition, and in 
the intrigue of jacobiniſm, the King's miniſ- 
ters are the perſons, who are, conſtantly, held 
up, as the foes of freedom, and the plunderers 
of property: And, in your advertiſement, we 
thus ſee confuſion worſe confounded. The 
Queen's ſervant is to drag to juſtice the 
King's miniſters, whoever may protect them 
In all your lampoons, you are, continually, 
tilting at Mr. Pitt: And, in your laſt pub- 
lication, when you, profeſſedly, come forth 
to ridicule Mr. Grattan, you attempt, with 
your uſual conſiſtency of principle, to erimi- 
nate . n n 1 e in nen Queens 
© Treafury' | 


(d) « The want ee — 
* is the chief and prominent defect of Mr. Pitt's ad- 
Mm 3 | = miniſ- 
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_ Treaſury aſſumes the c controul of the King's 
Chancellor of the — Vou, thus, 
with a jacobin ſpirit, introduce the anarchy, 
which Shakſpeare has finely dramatiſed, by 
ſho wing, Liberty pluck Juſtice by the 
«© noſe; the baby beat the'nurſe;”? hes a 
baby; to beat ſuch a nurſe 

But, you are the baby, who, in the ned 
character of a ſatiriſt, beats many a nurſe. 
When you put on the garb of ſatire, you only 
clothe yourfelf in an invidious habit: And, 
when you pervert the meaning of the word, 
and the purpoſe of the thing, by convert- 
« ing ſatire into /ampeon,” you merely throw 
off the invidiouſneſs of the former, to put 
on the maliciouſneſs of the latter. Yet, you 
| luppoſe, that there is nnn noble, in 


10 b e [The ſhade of Alan Dag Ke: 

| p. 38 I quote this paſſage, at preſent, for the purpoſe 
of proving my aſſertion in the text: Twill hereafter, 
animadvert on its inconſiſtency, and fafehobd.” Mean 
time, the following paſſage. (Purſuits, Ith Ed. p. 334} 
may fairly be deemed an uſeful Commentary : ** Mo- 
„ dern State æconomy ſeems to conſiſt in ſpending or 
 * ſquandering the greateſt ſig 6 , tage * 
„ WA ume.“ >a 
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the ſpirit, and ſomething Mn in the 
practice, of ſatire. Buoyed up by this con- 
ceit, you defy * grim-fac'd reptoof. And, 
in ſeveral prefaces, you employ all the arti. 
fices of ſophiſtry, and all the inanity of ſuch 
arguments, to defend your writings, and to 
explain their putpoſez without making one 
defence of | what cannot be defended, and 
without. explaining, what indeed by any 
other pen might be cafily explained, 7 9 
however, is the ſpirit of your artiſice, that 
you think it clothes. you in the b/anker of rhe 
night, which enables you to ſay to wr, 


that: 
1 „* ever-during r 
600 Surrounds me!“ 


The queſtion is not, What was the practice 
of 1 at Athens, or the conduct of ſa- 
tire at Rome: But, what is the proper 
meaning, and the accuſtomed allowance, of 
both, in Britain 5 as the words are found in 
our language, and as both are tolerated by 
our manners, and ſanctioned by our laws: 
fy e ige fan W 385 **18 a e 
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in which wickedneſs, or folly, is as, 
Us Proper Satire is diſtinguiſhed, by the ge. 
« nerdlity of the reflection, from a lampoon, 
« which is aimed againſt a particular perſon ; 
1 but they are too frequently confounded.” 
a And, Roſcommon inſtructs the a pr 
Fou muſt not think, that a ſatirick ſtyle ': 
. « Allows of ſcandalous and brutiſh words.“ . 
25 Lauroox.“ faith Johnſon, „ is a — 
n ſonal ſatire 3 is cenſure, written not to re- 
66 form, but to vex.“ The whole lexico- 
graphy of our language; the practice of our 
earlieſt, and beſt, ſatiriſts; the amenity of 
our manners; the voice of our laws; all ro- 
cognize Johnſon? 8 principle to be right, and an 
his definitions to be juſt. If we may judge 
of the tree by its fruit, vou differ, widely, 
from the great ee this 15 (F): 
Four : 
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| 00 Parfuit 7 Ed. p. 8171 A moralif and adivine 
e have not the ſame office with a /atir; ifti; perſonality | "= 


foreign to them,” [Ib. p. 10. We hereby ſee, that | 


'your precept correſponds With your practice: On the 
contrary, I maintain, that perſonality is foreign to the duty 
of a ſatiri if : The lampooner only deals in perſonality. 


Yet, you inſiſt * 0 Na never can have effect, 
Cs t EET « 'without 
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Your practice is, to lampoon in your text, 
by ſpecifications of Names; and to enlarge 
upon your text, in your notes, by cenſure 
66 n written, not to reform, but to 
« vex. No one objects to the legitimate 
practice of proper ſatire, which is diſtin- 
eviſhed by the generality” of its cenſures. 
And, when you repeatedly anſwer objec- 
tions, which were never made, you only place 
yourſelf 'in the ridiculous poſition of the 
ack pudding, who fights a' fleeting ſhadow 
with his wooden lath. The true objections 
to your poems are, that you, continually, 
confound ſatire with lampoon; and are ever 
writing lampoon, for ſatire. Vou are ſubtle 
enough to ſee the true objection; but your 
ſophiſtry is ſufficiently alert to evade the 
real queſtion. The repetition of your an- 
ſwers, which are always impertinent, has 
n we 5 in 18 eee WY AN- 


; 8 --þ 8 : „„ 5 2 33 1 ; Es 7 1 * * 
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” without a . application. It muſt come a home te to 
(the boſoms, and often to the offences of particular 
„men.“ [Ib. p. 8 This doctrine, I maintain, en 
15 and libellous, irreligious and immoral, e 
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SWER=JOBBERS, whom Swift has denounced 
for having no conſcience. 
But, it is a hard taſk to 3 4 PG oh- 
/ <a which do not admit of pertinent 
anſwers. Dryden, who was a ſatiriſt, al- 
ough not equal, to be ſure, to you, ſaw 
the difficulty ; but he could only avoid it, 
by acting differently. from you: Headmitted, 
| honeſtly, what every honeſt man muſt ad- 
mit, that /ampoon, or perſonal ſatire, cannot 
be juſtified. . ** In a word,” ſays Da- 
DEN (g). that former ſort, of ſatire, which 
* is known in England, by the name of 
„ LAMPOON,, is a dangerous ſort of wea- 
pon, and for the moſt part wnlawful. W 
© HAVE NO MORAL RIGHT ON THE, REPU- 
% TATION OF OTHER. MEN. Tis taking 
from them what we cannot reſtore to them. 
There are only two reaſons, for which 
we may be permitted to write /ampoors; 
and 1 will not Nn. that N can al- 


oy ) I quote from Dryden' 8 Date of bs Trax 
lation of Juvenal's Satires to the Earl of Dorſet. Ed. 
- 2902, p. 58-9; being a Diſcourſe ee the 
66 1 and * EBA 
+ ys 
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« ways juſtify us. The firſt is revenge, 
„ when we have been affronted in the ſame 
« nature, or have been any ways notoriouſly 
« abuſed, and can make ourſelves no other 
« reparation... The ſecond reaſon, . which 
„ may juſtify a poet, when he writes againſt 
« a particular perſon; and that is, when he 
«« is become a public nuiſance.” Now; 1 
demand what moral a 8 have you on the 
reputation of other nen. Your anſwer muſt 
be, with Dryden, whom you quote as an 
authority, in point (5), that you have no mo- 
nl right over any man's reputation: And 
this fair anſwer ſhows the arrogance of your 
conſtant practice, which-is as inconſiſtent 
with our manters, as ci y to our laws. 
Warburton appears to have concurred with 
Dryden z when he ſert up, as the beſt defence 
for the Dunciad, that the various dunces had 
Frſt attatked Pope. But, Who, 1 wonder, at- 
tacked you, before you came forth with your 
eee The 2 offence. ND, I'M 
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rity of Dryden, you ought to be concluded by it. 
belt. 
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felt, Ive ſubſequent 3 and conſiſted, in not 
taking any notice either of you, or of your 
e 555 N 1 will allow.: 95 77 to 
"6 There wal one nad, id a” poet, und a 
ſcholar, who, I am told; provoked lampoort by z different 
conduct. On; peruſing the firſt part of the Purſuits of 
Literature, Mr. Pye expreſſed his approbation of it to 
: Mr. Owen, the original bookſeller, in rather ſtrong 
terms; that on the next day, Mr. Owen ſent him, fron 
the' Author, the firſt part of the Pur ſuits, and the Epiſtle 
from the Emperor China; that the next time he went 
into Mr. Owen's ſhop, he gave Mr. Pye a letter, written 
in a very odd hand, but not purporting to be from the 
Author; ſtating, that the letter writer was pleaſed to 
hear Mr. Pye had ſpoken highly of the Poem, and that 
| be fhould do well to continue to do fo, as the Author was 
a perſon of eminence, both in the literary, and political 
world; that Mr. Pye was, thereupon, ſo ſtruck with 
the inſolence of this demand, that he ſaid, wich ſome 
warmth, He never would ſay one word more in fayour 
ee In the /ccond part, appeated, accord - 
ingly, Spartan Pye, and the foporific Lectures of Tyr- 
tus, at Coxheath, and Warley, 1 have ſeveral of Mr, 
Mathias's threatening letters to literary x men, written in 
- the ſame odd, elongated, hand; 1 underſtand he'is in the 
frequent praQtice of writing, in the ſame hand, his flat- 
2 in his preſentation Copies. 
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neglect the mig s was a great oft 


| 06 » 


— „bed ag glaſs © 7 cat 
0 To ew itſelf, but pride; for ſupple Hayes: 
« Feed arrogance, and are the proud man 8 tees. 
But, the dead can neither give, nor nh © 
gee. Haye. they. alfo neglected yo 
Have they. ſed. 4 warning, voice 1 5 
the principles of your Purſuits? ,You can 


4 


þ 


the ſhade of Pope: But, can you lay, the 
ghoſts of Biſhop, Wilkins; of Biſhop New 


Air 


ton; of Dr. Adam Smith ; ; of M. Court de 


| Gebelin; whoſe graves you have ' opened, 
4 whoſe fame you have wronged? i 
You porn the wild rapture and empiric 

; rage of Ceſtrias mitred lord, at the 
opening of your ſecond dialogue (1). "Wil: 


kins was an honour to England, ſays Burnet, 


who was not very laviſh of his praiſe: Wil- 
kins was one of the Fathers of the Royal 
Society Y And, theie A rac 2 


3X. 


059 och Ed. P- 67 Te 5 2111 


_ (1) © Upon my word,” ſay you, 1 Phibſs NE isa very 5 


« pleaſant thing: It makes us laugh ſometimes. The 


aſtronomical diſcoveries of Hanschzrr are rer in . 


the fame note. [Ib. p. 68... 72 x ; 
8 5 antia 


, * 


fence $323 * 475 SEEDS SE! 1 8 * n 55 FE "INN 5 a4 | 
95 > 


agg SiH g 


ww — * 
r 


ww AS , APOLOGY {Tas Poerictier 


fieneiulizcaſons;” for dragging a biſhop from 
his grave, merely to furniſh topicks of lam- 
poon. Vou had been poaching in the Scri- 
bleriad of Owen Cambridge, where you ſaw 
the ¹ν rapture of Biſhop Wilkins, repeat- 
edly, mentioned (]. In the Scribleriad, I had 
ſeen this ſubject treated, without any emo- 
tion of diſguſt: But, Cambridge has play 
fulneſs, | without malignity: Mathias has 


25 12 5 


meine, without play folneſs, 2 | 
But, why drag Biſhop Newton from lis 


r quiet . We * NHS was 9 ing on. of 


4 


a 7 


SOM? $crib. 17561. e Von ee killed: . 
pits in the Scribleriad. Vou have appropriated, 
a8:your own, without the conſent of the Lord of the 
Manor, ſentiments, and expreſſions. Your character of 
Moroſoph-os i is 7 i bor COR! | [ks 55 
Ve. 5. p. S. 

; 0 ſor that 3 which Cadmas heard 
[Serib. 29: 1 
Some o Ani ee ee La ER 
LY [Shade of Pope, p. 1.J 

0 Purſuits, 7 Ed. p. 332 ; 333. Note (e); 334 
Note (29): In theſe learned, and witty, notes, there are 
ſeveral blunders: Aculeated for mee. | Neither is fol- 
Jowed 2 75 or, inſtead of nor. „ 

8 St. 
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St. Fol. He eee 8 
not, rather than have relinquiſhed his faith: 
and he would have follawed the example of 
the /even 'biſhops, rather than NE Ah 
his principle: But, His 


his writings in ſupport of — 


not ſhield nt 1 his FOO 9 5 
charĩtyπ #7 
6 Peace, Fug for 3 it pot «for Chadiyts, -. . 
„ Urge neither ſhame, nor charity to me.“ 
fo you: ** For reſolved I am, b Fol 
Doctor Adem Smith, who taught: amy 
to a moſt ſpendthrift miniſter (eis 


« Prove that no dogs, as through the Foo GREG range, 
« Give bone for bone 3 in or exchange. 135 en 


„My dear Adam,“ you add, in your 


note, ** this philoſophy of yours is nearly of 


40 the ſame date as your anceſtors in Eden, » 


L002 and 1 


F + 


CAN ooly I} 4 . ever e 


3 


0 3 Aae Smithy ** ee e on „ Wealth: aha 
« Finance ; ; from whom Mr. Pitt learned his art.“ 
Pur. Lit. 6 Ed. p. 8. No: Dr. Smith did not write 
on Wealth and Finance; . on the Wealth of 27 8 


tions. 9 . ? 1 88 67 #2 © 


* 
x 
— 8 
4 . 82 721 bs $ 
vt 6 £45 8 -—E% # I * — £65 we 1 4 1 
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- 


384 ASUPPLEMENTAL A 
4%. petied to ſce a dug do .o * Un return, 
let me aſk a queſtion, which is full as per- 
tinent, did dear Adam expect to ſee ſuch a 
ſight ? Bur. 1 will defend a dead philoſo- 

ampoon, by ne n 


as 
N E Shs * 
k n FOE: A 


Wil aby deg that bath eee 
_ Reſign diy leave his bitches and his bones, 
To turn a wheel, and bark to be employ'd, | 
While Venus is by other dogs enjoy d ? (09.i? 
But, this remarkable concidence between 
queſtions of the philoſopher, and the 
poet, does not  mollify | your ſpirit of lam- 
poon: Nay; my dear Dryden, you repeat, 
who ever, but the œconon nical doctor, ex- 
_ to fee a dog do fe © 8 8 
This queſtion, however, 4431145 of a an eaſy 
ſolution, when compared with the ipquir, 
What muſt we ſay to M. Court de Ge- 
„ belin, who has actually endeavoured to 
*© reaſon us into a belief that the founders 
of the Roman ftate, Romulus, and Re- 


oy {Mp were only Wei We. 


1 


8 0 000 | Porfuic, 4h Part, p. 8 
- (4) Dryden's Eſſay on Satire. . 
| Mr. 


5 
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Mr. Court de Gebelin (7), with'all che in ky 
nuity, and learning, which he has Til 5 
played in nine quarto volumes, on the Aan 


* 
: 


Primatif, will never be forgiven, for draw- 


ing, by anticipation, your character: „eri. 
„ tiques ſuperbes & excluſifs preſque tou- 


jours ignorans: And ſo, Monſ. Cri- 85 


tique ſuperbe, & rel. J leave you (if 1 
may ſcribble in your ſtyle) to trace the tale 
of Romulus, and Remus, in the fictions of . 
hiſtory, or to find them, as real perſons, in 
the allegories of fable... 4 14h 4 ad, 
With theſe' recent infunices baſaes's us, of 
he univerſality of the ſatire, in your. writ= 
ings, which comprehends both the liv- 
ing, and the Gon, we W Nane with hi. 


ſamo; oma a 5 


0 Hes was a bo oO which. ccumſtance: F 
conciliate your charity; and he dud, in 17852. which. | 
event does not exempt him from your hypereriticiſm 
When you wiſh to be witty, you 1 would do well to avoid 


the appearance of blunder : 66 Remus, it ſeems, fay you, 5 5 | 


lignified THE Su in the Winter, and Romulus, in the 


Sunmer, [7 Ed. Pur: .Þ:283.],.Y Ye FP MPA ſhy; And 4 
Romulus . d the Sun, 1 Ne 3 ty res 
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4 ———— Kiogy,(s) Queens, (t) and States, (u) | 
cC Maids, (x) Matrons;(y) nay, the e Lene, ;(z) 
"6 * G10 e flander enters. ; 


60 Cette your on official n 4nd the 
citcumſtances of the times, you uſe too many freedoms, 
with great Augigſius; particularly, in your Chineſe Epi/- 
0 - th; in what you ſay of Poet Maſon ; and; in recom- 
_ amending JuN1vs, an adjudged ' libel, as a claſſical book. 
= - (:) You fatirize Sir J. B. Burgeſs's Poem, on the | 

Princefs Elizabeth's Drawings; which poem appears to 
de dedicated to the Queen, by: her royal permiſſion: 
Conſidering your ſtation, what is this but the ſcullion in 
the kitchen, who lampen the dignified Miſtreſs of a 


vaſt domain. 
X (x) Both Houſes of Parliament are Iibelted eee | 
the Purſuits Literature. | 
(x) A Duke's chaſte On is lampooned. [6 Ed, 
p; 105. 


1 Mrs. Montague is lampooned rod her 15 and. 
elegant Vindication of Shakſpeare againſt the imper- | 
tinences of Voltaire, —The Marchionefs of Buckingham 
is lampooned as * the great PATRonEss oF ThE Ca- 
 THoL1ic CAvsE in England.” [Pair of Epiſtles, p. 28.] | 
[x) I have juſt ſhown two Prelates of the Church of - 
Sb dragged from their graves; and thoſe two very 
Able writers, in their ſeveral departments of literature, | 
Dr. Adam Smith, and Mr. Court de Gebelin, ridiculed | 


mJ 


"M3. of, # 


3 ae 
* 


1 
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This univerſality of your ſatire, you carry 
even into the profeſſions of men: In your 


Pair Epiſtles, you lampoon ſeveral emi- 


nent phyſicians, lawyers, and divines: You 
lampoon the profeſſors, and fellows, 'of | 


colleges 3 you uber the learned ſocloties, 


their preſidents, and their ſecretaries; you 


lampoon all parties, and perſons, in the 
ſtate ; you lampoon reſpectable characters, 
for their mere manner; their habits of 


ſpeaking, or modes of walking; although 
every one has a right, ſurely, to his own 


amuſements, -and his character. You alſo 
lampoon perſonal defedts : - 2 
From the ſpare Rumford to the pallid Knighe® .. 330 
What is this, but to introduce into the l. 
terary world, and into our domeſtic retire- 
ments, the ſame ſort of monſter, who, ſome 


years 1 about the n, ane | 


| 3 F 3% „ Aer i 


* 


in Ju The une, jou lanrued Tyrwhit f is Sh 
pooned ; The late Doctor Siukely, to. whom the Archai- 


ological world owe fo much, is ſacrificed at the fhrivs | 


of Mr. Samuel Lyſons-: [Shade of Pope, p. al 
© The Denrtes, and owliſh Stukeleys of the day, 
* Retire abaſh'd at Lyſon's rifing day” a” 


Nn 2 ; —_ 


_ 


5 — ** n - 


3% 4 SUPPLEMENTAL APOLOGY [Tas rosrsesirt 
ſavagely, unprotected women. The neceſ. 
ſity of ſelf-defence demands, that the learned 
ſocieties, the literary meetings, profeſſional 
men, official men, matrons,. maids ;—all, 
ſhould be warned againſt this monſter of a 
lampooner: Have a care, then, good peo- 


ple; ſee Mathias comes! 
1 Frontleſs, and Satire proof, he ſcours the keen, 
And runs a Malayan Muck at all he meets.“ 


Even Pope, who carried his ſatire to the 
very verge of ſcurrility, declares that, To 
«a true ſaliriſt, nothing is ſo odious as a 
4% Jibeller, for the ſame reaſon, as to a man 
& truly virtuous, nothing is ſo hateful as a 
« hypocrite (a). What! are ws a libel- 
ler? Is there I aft, with confidence, in 
«our PursvITs, any ſentence or any ſen- 
«« timent, by which the mind may be de- 
„ praved, degraded and [or] corrupt 
„ ed (6)? Ves: I am one of thoſe igno- 
rant men, who maintain, that your Purſuits 
of Literature are a continued libel, which 
has a neceſſary tendency to e de- 


» ty 


(a) Warton's Eads of rope, vol. iv, p. . _ 
(5) Pur. 7 Ed. . 10. W 1 


grade 


r S > 
* 
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grade, and corrupt - and; which by 1 its per- 
ſonal ſcandal, **pandars [panders] to the vi- 
« tiated taſte of the preſent times: Your ſa- 
tirical verſe, with its libellous proſe, is a con- 
tinual lampoon, a ſpeciesof writing, whichis 
neither legal, nor moral. Your confidence, 
however, is not to be confounded, though 
it may be chaſtiſed. They,” you add, 
_ « who would conſider my reprehenſions of 
« authors and of the tendency of their writ- 
„ ings, as libels or as libellous matter, are 
« as ignorant of common law, as they are 
« forgetful of common ſenſe, or common 
integrity and candour (c). iS And, you 
might have added, in the ſame tone of ar- 
rogance, I am Sir OracLs; _ pc 
„J ope my lips, let no dog bark. x 
You join iſſue, then, with the IEA 
nen, your opponents, on the libellouſneſs 
of your Purſuits of Literature. You: call 
upon them to produce their authorities; to 
contradict Blackſtone, the great ſage of the 
law, if they dare; and you challenge. Sam | 


$© Ie 7 


(9.1, 5. . . 
Nu . 


* 
4 
= 
£ 
2 
8 


N 
; 
N 
f 
i. 
£ 


. 


4 blaſph 
001 matical, ſeditious, on ſcandalous 4% 05 
And, conſidering. 9 5 N you Es 
TI ſafely added,” ii) „ 
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to ſhow,' « that any part of your book. is 
emous, im moral, treaſonable, ſchif. 


„J am to pray ee e 
47,66 To groſſer iſſues, der er ach, 


1 Than to ſuſpicion.” 


TT will not ſtrain your ſpeech” to larger 


l 1 will ſay, however, that Dryden 


had warned you of the unlawfulneſs of lan- 
poon ; of your having no moral right over 


any man's reputation; I will add, that 


Johnſon had taught you the difference be- 
tween lampoon and ſatire ; the one. being 
general againſt vices, the other, particular 


againſt perſons : And, you might have ea- 


ſily inferred from thoſe authorities, if your 
own conceit had not led you aſtray, that you 


. might ſatirize wickedneſs, without Ccharg- 
ing John Styles with being wicked; that 


you might ſatirize vice, without accuſing 1 


Thomas Nokes with being vicious; and 
hat” 25 might fatirize ſwindling, without 


(4) Fung 7 Ea. p. In.” 


£ Fe } | £ | char ging 
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harging Foulir, with being a ſwindler: 
15 you, deliberately, differ with Dryden, 
and Johmſon, in your jJudgemerit of che li- 5 
| gitimate province of fatire'; faying, ex- 
preſsly, © that ſatire never can have effect; 
« without ' a perſonul application : It muſt 
come to the. Buſoms,” and often to he 
« fences, of particular mene). Fou, thus, 
ſet up your title to lampoon, and,'expreſsly; 
defend all the enormities of libel, à prac+ 
tice, which our manners hos arg Raya re 
laws condemmn. 
Vou appeal, r your juſtification,” ws 
Blackſtone (). who is not the beſt abit) 
rity, in reſpect to'libels, without the expo- 
ſition of a Commentator, on the Commen- 
tator. Well: Blackſtone does ſtate the la, 
in the paſſage quoted by you; but not the 
whole law. The learned Commentator 4s 
here ſpeaking of civil ations for bel, ani 
he adds : bas But, in A Fünen Aer ü 


0 Purſuits, 4 E4. p. * Fan ch, 

(J) Ib. p. 11: And, . your e yn 
quote chapter xi. of book iv. rather than the page, 
| wan is contained your own refutation. 


Nn4 | the 
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55> A SURPLEMENTAL APOLOGY Ir us PosT5cater 
<« the /endency, which all libels have to cre. 
ate animqfities, and to diſiurb the public 
Ce, is abe whole. that. the law: conſi- 
9 ders, Hle is teaching, that, on criminal 
proſecutions, . the truth of the libel is not any 
defence of it: F or, the tendeney of all li. 
belt, whether true, or falſe, to create ani. 
mofſftier, and to diſturb the public peace, is the 
-avhole. that the law. conſiders, in a criminal 
proſecution. Now; have not your writ- 
ings created animoſities; 3 have not they a 
tendency to a breach of the public peace 
The fact is, that you have been eagerly pur. 
ſued. (ſuch were the expreſſions reported to 
= me) at the Chaplain's table, at St. James's, 
= on account of your Puxsvuirs: What, then, 
muſt be the animoſity created, which could 
induce grave men to carry their irritation, 
to the very hazard of blows, within the 
Kine palace? This being true, in fact, 
4e the offence. againſt the public is com- 
« plete,” according to the authority, which 
von have NORTE ( 80. 1 n not Sor 


— 
2 
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upon the. literary controverſy, which has 
been raiſed about your lampoons ; nor upon 
the heart / hurnings; the coldneſs amang 
friends; which bave all been excited by 
them: But, Iwill add, that there are other 
points of great concernment, which bring 
your writings within the penalty of law. 
Your frequent attacks on Ereai Auguſtus, 
luring ſuch, times; and your endeavours in 
the ſpirit, and language, of Junius, to make 
the King perſonally anſwerable, for what 
his miniſters; are alone reſponſible; arg 
groſsly libellous. Your as frequent attacks 
on both Houſes of Parliament, eſpecially, 

on the freedom of their debates, are high 
offences: and Biſhop Horſely, whom you 

- conſtantly \ purſue, for his ſpeeches in the 
Houſe of Lords, might either complain of 
a breach of privilege in that houſe, or move 

the Court of King's Bench, againſt you, for 

an information (5). Upon the ſame prin- 

1 e 


(4) « Sooner the people's right ſhall HonszLy teach.” 
* I allude,” fay you, «© in your note, on. this line, to 
* Biſhop OR $ * and * . 

. 


334 4 SUPPLEMENTAL APOLOGY-{fTis Postsctivr 
Tiples, might the members of the Houſe of 
Commons, whoſe: ſpeeches are attacked, 
either move the Houſe, for a breach of pri 
vilege, or the King's Bench, for an infor- 
mation. But, the moſt aggravated libel, 
among the thouſand libels, in your writ. 
ings, is the attack on the Houſe of Com. 
mons (J), for granting money towards the 
relief of the emigrant French clergy, and 
taity: To publiſh the proceedings of the 
Houſe; without the conſent of the Speaker, 
sa breach of privilege ; - to publiſh them, 
untruly, is an aggravation ; and to publiſh 
ſuch proceedings, falſely, as you have done, 
in this caſe, with the deſign of rendering 
the repreſentatives of the people; ſittin gin 
parliament, odious in the eyes of their con- 
ſtituents, is a libel of the moſt enormous 
malignity. I may now, I truſt, repeat, with 
regard to your Poxsurrs; to your Epiſtle to 


4 


in Parliament. Biſhop Horſely, and Mr. Wynd- 

£ ham, ſhould be more attentive in this tid 
 [Prfuits, 6 Ed. p. 256. | 

(ö) Purſuits, 4th Part, 3 Ed. pref. Xix, 3 

ä a the 
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the AY eee to. 5 Shade of 
Paper F A Mn wn 

« Sweet ſcrawls! * fly abr the Arcets of Rome! r 

« What's this but Ibelllur agaiuſt the Sen, 
Thus much, then, in reſpect to tl 
libels ! | With regard to libels, on perſons 
in ſituations of particular truſt, and on pri. 
vale men, you have quite over looked them, 
in your favourite authority: You entirely 
forget, that for every libel on an individual, 
the ſame individual has an action againſt 
you, for damages; ; and, what is of more 
importance, for reparation of his character: 

On this head, the law ſeems to be now 
clearly ſettled, that whatever renders a 
* man ridiculous, or lowers him, in the 

i eſteem, and opin ion of the world, 

“ amounts to a libel ; though the ſame ex- 
preſſions, if ſpoken, would not have 

been defamation (4).” This is laid down 

as law, in reference to private perſons : But, 
| when it ſpeaks, of libel againſt officers, in 
high employments or truſts, or AH ma- = 


* 3 Blackſt Com, Ed. 12. 5. 125, ach Note 605 
f giltrates, 
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giſtrates, it aſſumes a higher tone. In all 
your Purſuits you purſue the King's mi- 
niſter, with the unrelenting ſpirit; of lam - 
poon: In your laſt publication, The . Shad: 
of | fe: Pe, you ſay, the want of eecono- 
<«< my, {[know what I advance) is the chief 
. and prominent defect of Mr.-Pitt's ad- 
4 miniſtration.“ "Os _ is a note 
R the en lines. 32 £163 1 


Supplies are prompt for Pitt's dre clag mod: 

+ PaQolus rolls through all the wealthy land: 
98 Hence, Palaces for Bankrupt-Bankers „ 

« And Monarchs wonder with i inquiring eyes. (m) 


On queſtions of libel, our Judges have ſaid, 
c We will ſee what every eye ſees; we will 
« underſtand what is obvious to every intel- 
ect. You accuſe Mr. Pitt, as the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, of want of œcono- 
my: and you ſupport your unfounded aſſer- 
tion, by ſtating, that he applies the /upplies, 
which are promptly granted by Parliament, 
to build private palaces, for unworthy in- 
dividuals (a). Without noticing the ſcur- 


= (2) Shade of Pope, p. 38. N 


= 
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rility of thoſe paſſages, Which is blows con 
tempt, Iwill ſay, that they amount to an 
actionable libel,” which is as malignant i in 
its principle, as it is odious in its applica- 


tion. From that exalted character, I will 


now turn to one of lower degree, indeed, 
but equally 1 to a enen of 


law: en nin (ory Hy ; 
« Then let the ALE Age once lea your FRO Hp w/e. 


« Some Scotch Greek c /windleng printer ſteals your right.” 

In your note, upon this text, you "apply. 
your charge, expreſsly, to the Scorch, 
« Printer FOWL1S (o),“ to whoſe Printing. 
houſe at Glaſgow, our ſcholars owe much, 
for the accuracy, and neatneſs, of the Greek 
Claſſicks. This, then, is exactly the ſort 
of libel, which the Judge, who is mentioned 
by a very judicious law: writer (p), repro- 
bated from the bench: If. the party had 
been a common  fwindler (as alledged), the 


« defendant ought to have indicted him; 
but he had no right to libel him in that 


% way:“ ' To i a EEE Ay" 


4 


» 4 a nth 4 3 * : _ 
(0) Purſuits, 6 Ed. * nn. NN ee e 
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is'a/ſwindler, is, therefore, actionable: And 


for an injury, which has been done him, 


by your imputation on his character, found- | 
ed on the groſſeſt miſrepreſentation. 1 


Such is your libel on a tradeſman, who 


is connected with literature! Your lampoons 
on men of ſcience, and men of learning, 
are without number. If it be true, in law, 


« that whatever renders ſuch perſons ridi- 
1 culous, and lowers them i in the eſteem of 
the world,” is a libel, what muſt be the 
whole of your Purſuits * Your attack on 


Doctor Warton, who is far your ſuperior, 


as a poet, as a ſcholar, as a critic, and, 


perhaps, I do not ſay too much, if I add, as 
a man, is an actionable libel. What you 


repeatedly ſay of the King's e 


for Scotland, is an actionable libel. 
„Or I could ſcribble for hiſtorick fame, . | 
* Like W b 12 formal, * * teme I 


** * * ——_— 8 . TD SORTER TIES I 1 5 
— 


8 A th. _— CY 


2 


0% „ Tue ne in 1 in your } 


Note upon the Couplet above, are deſigned to cha- 


c raferize the Writings o Dr. on” ny - 
1 n . | 3 
- | Vet; - 
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Vet; with all thoſe libels, both: public, 
and private, in your Purſuits, you felicitate 
yourſelf, that in; your work, there is no- 
« thing. blaſphemous;, immoral, treaſonu- 
« ble, ſchiſmatical;” ſeditious, or ſcanda- 
« lous:(1)-/?; As you, no doubt, know-the 
meaning of your on terms, you call on 
the ignorant men to produce, publickly. 
ſomething like proofs of thoſe imputations. 
I will briefly: ſtate mine. In one of your 
notes, you compare your on affected feel- 
ings to our Saviour's agony. in tlie garden, 
which ſeveral divines have noticed as 3%. 
pbemous (6). There is ſuch a. perpetual 
contradiction, W principle and 
practice in your Purſuits, as to render the 
1 immorally, diſhoneſt: Vour warm 
recommendation of Jumus, whoſe Letter 
was xs adjudged a treaſonable libel; for attack- 
ing the King's impeceabiligy, ee 


£24 


„ 25 5 Ab! "21 2 255K no as 
(r) N amn. Ed. 1115 
(s) Purſuits, 6 Ed. p. 174. Note * hich * 
the blaſphemous compariſon. You alſo parody the 
Scriptures, W Ib. nenn 
15 13. , ; 


* * 0 wats 4 . N $3 * 
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ſonable: Your attempt to divide Chriſtians, 
by reviving, and embittering, the Roman 
2atholick controverſy, at a time when all 


Chriſtians ought to unite againſt Atheiſts, 


is ſchiſmatical: Vour whole book, as far as 
it relates to public men, and public -mea- 
ſures, is highly ſeditious; there being a con- 
ſtant endeavour throughout, to ſeparate the 


governed from the governors, and the go- 
vernment from the conſtitution: And, the 


Purſuits is avowed © ſcandal.” Vet; you 
poſſeſs not the magnanimity of Dryden, 
who honeſtly acknowledged, I am ſen- 


«ſible of the ſcandal; I have given by my 


« looſe writings, and ron r repara 


„on lam able.“ phono ane 


But, you . that; 66 vel: — 1 
<« reſtrickions, “ you have an undoubted 


right, to lay your ſentiments before the 
world, on public ſubjects, public men, and 


public books, in any manner you think pro- 


per (i). Under this claim, when ſpeaking 


of the parliament, you commit en 
(e) Pur. 7 Ed. p. 11. ns 


6 


„ © 27 2% 
* N ; 
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breaches of. privitegez/ſaying of the Com- 
mons, aſſembled in Parliament, what is 


poſitively falſe: In animadverting on the 


King's miniſters, you write concerning the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer hat is equal- 


ly falſe : In ſpeaking of books, you ſtatx 


bellous againſt the authors: and you go on, 
in a tone of arrogant reclamation; to inſiſt, 


If Jam [be] denied this rig, ſof doing 
« wrong, ] there is an end of the freedom 
« of the preſs (u). Yet, Blackſtone, your 


own authority, would have inſtructed you, 
had you looked into his context, that there 


has never been a time, ſince the revival of 


learning, and the epoch of printing, when 


the right, or the practice, of publication 

exiſted, without reſponſibilities; a reſpon- 

ſibility to the public nme — what 
regards the pu | | 


the individual, for any ai. 0 which 
might be offered to him: It is apparent, 


Wan as _ own Mentor would r 


| 9285 ? = Fa F N 
1 Lt # 8 5 E. SS 2 * JS $52 155 8 


0 Purſuit, 7 Ed. p. 5. 


Oo taught 


by TD 


— 
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taught you, that though you might publiſh, 


without any previous reſtraint, yet the ſub- 


ſequent reſponſibility ought to have ope- 


is, therefore, abſurd, and jacobinical, to ſay, 


that you may do what you think fit, if you 
be anſwerable for your miſdeeds. If you 


will not be inſtructed by your own ſage, it 


may be remarked of you, as of other 5 il. 
* ful men, the injuries, which they them- 


„ ſelves e 11 * hat Eon 
nn | 
| Nevertles phi een in this ve 
dom of the preſs, more than in any other 
A right ? Are''there any abſolute rights? Or 


are all rights only relative, as between the 
public, and individuals? Migfulneſs, indeed, 
may claim a right to do wrong; but, juſtice | 
will never admit the pretenſion: So, the 
tongue has no title to the freedom of ſpeaking | 
evil 'of dignities, nor the hand any privilege 


to ſcribble profaical poetry, or ungram- 


matical proſe, which is a lampoon upon 


e and a Ae 72 7 NT 
£5 You 
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You would do well, to recolle& how often 
« beadftrong liberty is laſhed with woe. | 


all rights, indeed, the right of 


which conſtitutes the liberty of the: preſs, is 
the leaſt abſolute It is only à concurrent 
right, which every man, every woman, and 


every child, enjoys, as fully as you enjoy 


the ſame right: It is the, ſame. concurrent 
right, as the right of driving on the bigh- 
way; whereon, if, with, malicious, or igno- 
rant, ſelf ſufficiency, you drive againſt, and 
damage, any woman's coach, or any man's 


cart, the law will compel you to make that 


reparation,” which, for the wrong, juſtice 
ſhall preſcribe. When you are enthroned 


in your dictatorial chair, .clothed in your 
robe of. conceit, with your Gyges ring on 


your demonſtrative finger, what better right 


have you, than I have, to think, write, 


and publiſn? Ves: I am a SArIxISs r, ſay 


you, authorized, by our;/z/f"to reform learn- 
ing, and to preſerve the State: The pa- 


ramount neceſſity of ſecuring to this 


66 Kingdom. her Fe and religious ex- 


O02 | iſtence, 


& 


8 
"uo. 5s RARE. | 
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iſtence, and the rights of ſociety, have 
«© urged me to this endeavour to preſerve 
them (x).”” Well: the French offer 
liberty to every people; telling them, that 
<&<. when you are Free, vou ſhall do as we 
& PLEASE.” You come forward, on this 
| libertine principle; to ſecure the ſtate, by 
attacking the government; and to reform 
literature, by obliging every ſcholar to write, 
as yon dictate. In the French tone, you ſay, | 
BE FREE : and all is ſafe, from the war- 
«© hoop of Jacobins, from the ſhrieks of 
« Witlings, from the feebleneſs of poetaſ- 
«. ters ():“ The ſtate is ſecure, while 
ourſelf threaten the en e e 005 
It is enough: = 560 

« —— Orwßrnsxrr ſtill, Rill, remain, 

« Cerberian forehead, and Cerberian brain!” 

With all this ſeverity, © you have your 
ſofter moments. In eee th you 
ſcreen yourſelf under the mantles of Tazo- 
POMPUs, and hl en. Lord Coxr's 


0 Purfuits, 7 Ed f. s. (5) lb. b. % 
(z) Ib. the er. p. iii. . s by 
ring; 


_ ter ſafeguard, than either the ſurtout of The- 
opompus, or the blanket of La Bruyere: 


But, many paſſages, in your Purſuits, are 


i beſt defended, ſay you, by the Apology of 
Horace (a). I ſhall offer no other apo- 


« logy. As to my ſuppoſed arrogance, 'a 


«« poet will be ſometimes warmed, With the 
« dignity, and importance of his ſubject.“ (5) 
In anſwer to your Apology, I will only ſub- 


join what Lady Mary Wortley ſaid to vets nh | 


= Horace can laugh; i is delicate, is clear; —_ 
« You, only,'coarſely rail, or darkly ſneer.” 


1 will here cloſe my proofs of your" Ib. 
PERTINENCE'; Of which we have had more 
than enough : _ 3 n now ee 054 


f „ 
ſubmit e EN 
4 | * 
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| Pucovs of ye 8 Ma LIGNITY:. 


"i have. already given fo many proofs. wh 


your malignant practices, that a few exam= | 


ples will be acoply St to etabliſh 1575 15 


poftien. 


"RK. 
2 . 


0 PP Sits t 00 e 
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- 


wy * he would refuſe a. biſhopric 
Vet, the fact is, that Dean Tucker never 
took ſuch an oath, either in a pamphlet, or 
cout of a pamphlet. If malignancy had any 
memory, you would have recollected, that 
the worthy Dean, who merits well of his | 
country, for freeing it from prejudices, was 


” x 
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But, on the mitred Oath that Tucker fore 
Parr wiſely ponder'd, and bis Oath forbore.” 


"Avis explain your text by your note: * 
fſiah Tucker, D. D: the] Dear 


of Glo- 
ceſter once took an oath in a pamphlet 


Kk. (4) 


tack on Mr. Bryant. In defence of your 
Caninity, vou refer to a paſſage in 5 his My- 


thology, which does not exiſt in it. Von 


mis- ſtate that learned writer; in order to ob- 


ion „the im- 


tain, by means of miſrepre 


a puted ſarcaſm of Mr. Bryant o the Hik R- 
2 'ARCHY it: This, indeed, is your: uſual 


(50 Porſoits, 7 £4: p. A Your wird Oat 
| Is nonſenſe; becauſe an Oath cannot be Mitri 
le) Purſuits, 7 Ed. p. 92; wherein Bryant's 2 


. i. p. 329, is quoted, D 


| practice: 
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practice: But, neither time, nor ſpace, al- 
lows me to quote many examples of your 
miſrepreſentations, for the purpoſe of lam- 
poon. A moſt remarkable inſtagce is your 
attack on Faulis, the printer, of Glaſgow, 
I with malignant pen, you call a fio:nd- 
A bookſeller, who is noted at once for 

1 diſtinQneſs, and his probity, and knew 
the tranſaction informed me, that it was, 
ge; eee tn. ym ar (d). 
If 


EY A 


© Purſuits, 6: EA p- e Mr. WL Eladly, 
who is neyer to be mentioned but with praiſe, told me, 
« That ſome London Bookſellers, he, and Foulis, the 
« Printer, undertook to publiſh an Octavo Edition of the 


« Greek Tragedians, from a German Edition, and at the 


« ſame time to get Mr. Profeſſor Poxsox to correct the 
« text, and to add ſome Scholia, The learned Profeſſor 
« agreed ; the Copy, conſiſting of the corrected text, and 
« the promiſed Scholia, was ſent to Foulis, who printed 
« part of the projected edition: But, Mr. Elmfley loſing 
his health, and being unable to ſuperintend the work, 
the whole project failed. Whereupon Foulis, Who 
« had thus an jintereſt in th Copy, undertook to print 
© eighty Copies of the Æſchylus, in a folio ſorm. with- 
« out any Scholiaz in doing which he made uſe of Mr. 
25 kein Te 2 n text, 28 far 28 it went, 
O0 4 without 
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Indeed, all thoſe, who did not R now your 
habits of maligniey, were eaſily led by your 
context, to ſuppoſe, that Mr. Profeſſor Por- 
fon had communicated his corrected Æſchy- 
Jus to ſome Lord Monboddo, or other Greek 
ſcholar, in Scotland, who, regardleſs of the 
truſt repoſed i in him; had delivered. to ſome 
MY Set Greek, ſwindling, printer,” the 
ſacred tranſcript.” By a little extenſion of 
your malice, you in the ſame manner miſre- 

preſent all other Scotchmen, as equally unfit 
for truſt(e). Of the maligner, and mw ma. 


ligned, it may be remarked; that,. 

* His will is moſt malignant; and it frees 
Beyond you to your friends. 

As I have already ſhewn who,” and what 


you are, 1 will now ſubmit 


Foo 


4 £2 — , % - + 8? 


« 8 5 his 1 20 this: FATE to 
„ the Profeſlor, the printer was adviſed to make an 


A 4 apology: But, he never did; ſaying, that his affairs 


had been materially injured, by the failure of the pro- 
jected Edition in Octavo. The Copy was brought back 
from Scotland, in 1797, and returned to Mr. Profeſſor 
Porſon . Such is the fact! and ſuch is the offence! 
0 9 . Scatchman near, no — by my fide.” 
N l Furſuits, 6 *. ©) 319 


9 


TY” aig Robiſon 1 Ras m_ 1. 
| tories of Jacobiniſm;. tracing It through' All all 


7 #; n 8 
its windings; | — it in fi its varieties ; 


: E 3 


illuſtrating its principles, and ſhe win wing, — 
effects: 15 t, Jacobiniſm,. like wit, may 

more eaſily Aeſerbed, than accurately ing 
fined, and more grievoully felt, than alf 


found. The Parliaments of the fiſter King- ; 


doms have inſtituted inquiries upon che 
point; have purſued it in all its aſſociated 


forms ; have penetrated i into all its diſguiſes, 


expoſed it in all its ſubtleties; and deplored 
all its grievous effects on individuals, and on 
ſtates: Like the tree, it is every where beſt 
known by its genuine fruits, anarchy, Plun- 
der, and bloodſhed. | 

| Nay, Sir; am I a Jacobin? Have not * 
made a laborious endeavour, confidering the 
way ward. nature of the i times, and the Para- 
mount neceſſity o of ſecuring to this kingdom 
her political and religious exiſtence, to pre- 
ſerve the rights of ſociety 9 Have I. not 


0 Puig, y Ed. pref, g. 5 


E * 


tain, even 3 all its real, or apparent de- 
fects, is worthy. of continuance (g). Ves: 
you, have written a ſatirical Poem; with notes, 
in libellous proſe: you have written epiſtles 
in the ſame ſtyle: And, avowing your right to 


Publiſh perſonal ſatire, you have lampooned 


all. parties and perſons; you have, under 


- this jacobinical claim, ſpoken evil of digni- 
ties; and you have attacked our eftabliſh- 
ments, religious, civil, and literary. During 


theſe wayward times, this inconſiſtency of 


your general practice, with your avowed 
principle, is, itſelf, a ſtrong proof of Jaco- 
biniſm; becauſe the workings of the heart 
are beſt known, by the operation of the 
hand: For, as you remark, is written, I 
7 we all know where, ** out of the abun- 


6 « dance of the heart the mouth ſpeaketh. 2 
The King, as the Sun of our ſyſtem, does 


infinite good, but can de no wrong, If you 


were not a Jacobin, that royal immunity 


would have ſaved his ſacred cr * 


0 W 5 
your 


4 
8 1 
1 4 


a” Epiſtle there are too many ; ſcoffs;/ und 
ſcorns, and contumelious taunts, at the 

King, and his miniſters, if your purſuits 
were fair; or your purpoſe honeſt. And, in 
| the ſame ja cobin ſpirit,” ſfpeaking of the me- 
lancholy Gray, you ſay E an pit aA ant 
Dark was his morn of life; and bleak the Spring, 
You add, in your note, 7 wiſb, that the 
« royal favour had been offzred"to'the' firſt 
poet andthe firſt ſcholar of the age. (5) 
Who was to tell; that an Eton boy would be 
the firſt poet, and firſt ſcholar of his age? 
When Gray at length did ſhow, that he Was 
a poet, he was offered the laurel, after the 
1 3 as Johnſon diſtinctly told 
you (i): And, you therefore, malign B- 
Lain i King, "Hh jacobin tongue. n this 
jacobin ſpirit, you immediately aſk: | 

0 u ee ee e eren. I 
You wo however, in eee o your own. 


0 edu, 7 Ed. P · 55. 0 Life of 5 21 
25 e queſtion, 
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queſtion; Mr. Maſon***'\muſt have been over. 
e looked for a parncular reaſon; acknow- 
ledging at the ſame time, if you were ſeri- 
ous; the King's diſcernment in poetical me. 
rit. While you are wart with your jacobini- 
cal-purpoſe to degrade greatneſs2 you forget 
that Maſon was, all his life-time,” a growl- | 
ing republican; that Gray, after receiving 
the unſolicited appointment of profeſſor of 
modern ce never een _ ſes 
ot the office. 2 
VEE what are a theſe aachen ne ja- 
pbiniſm, to your propagation of Juxtus; as 
if 1 reproduction of a libel were not itſelf 
A libel: You put that adjudged libel, which 
attacked the king's perſon, into the hands of 
dur liberal youth; in order to inſtruct them 
in conſtitutional knowledge. Vet, all this 
while, Jux1vs' was only Hugh II- Aulay, 
who was born in the county of Antrim, 
during 1747; and in 1969, at the age of 
two and twenty, came over to England, to 
teach: juriſprudence to the venerable Manſ- 
field, and tis 1 e to un 


46 | — From 


1 | 
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aj As you had, iy 1780, celebrated Joie in your 
Heroic Epiſtle to the Rev. Dr. Watſon; ſo in your 
Pur. 7 Ed. p. 4, you call Juxtus © a great and ein ſum- 
« mate writer.” © You again ſpeak of the Conſtitutional 
knowledge of Joxrvs IIb. 6th'E4. p.'253.} Youreriew 
your panegyric, | in the 7th Ed. p. 119: 1 quote 
„Joxius, in Engliſh, as T would Tacitus, or Livy, in 
« Latin, I conſider him, as a legitimate Engliſh Claſſic,”* 
If you had not given ſo many ſpecimens of 'your own 
Engliſh ſtyle; the recommendations of Junius, 'as an 
Engliſi Claſfic, would alone demonſtrate your proſounßd 
knowledge of the Engliſh language. We may eaſily 
ſuppoſe that, as Junius was not naturally overburthened 
with embarraſſment, his opprobrious Letter to Britain's 
King was elaborated with all his kill. I will ſay nothing 
of the matter of a compoſition, which the lav ſtill e-. 
probates, as à treu ſonable libel. For the benefit of our 
liberal youth, however, I will 'briefly examine the lan- 
guage of this Engliſh Claſſic: He begins: It is the 
« misfortune” of your life, and originally C was! the 
* cauſe of every, & Who, but a boy from Aut 
would write originally is . And is] originally the 
e cauſe of every reproach and diſtreſs, which has“ | 


[have.] © Who but”a youth, who had been taught 


Engliſh by an Triſh Woman, at Antrim, would make 
the dagen verb has agree with IO nominatives 
n 


6 APOLOGY fi Arran: 


- Jonrvs, then, was an United 1riſomah 
by Lind * habit, and by Date 1 with 


0 5 * dre? ders W 

3 «+ ſold to France: If reſentment till prevails.” More- 
over: © The rays of royal indignation, collected upon 
« him, ſerved only to illuminate, and could not con- 
„ ſume [him.] This paſſage, which was, no doubt, 
thought vaſtly fine, is egregiouſly defeQtive, by wanting 
tis olject, that I have ſupplied. Here is cnother blunder 
of the ſame kind: He will ſoon fall back into his 
« natural. ſtation, A ſilent Senator, and hardly ſup- 
« porting the weekly eloquence of a news- paper: 
This laſt clauſe ought to ſtand thus: . A ſilent Sena- 
<. tor, and the feeble ſupporter of a weekly news- paper. 
Such are the blunders, in one letter, of a writer, whom 
you recommend as, an Exgliſi Claſſic: And ſuch are the 
blunders, which diſgrace the Edition of juvms, pub · 
liſhed by the writer himſelf: He did not, then, know 
how to write Engliſh, any more than. you know what 
is Engliſh, when you read. it in your mother tongue. 
The Letters of Junius, which I have lately. run over, 
with a view. to his language, are full of ſuch egregious 
blunders. In the five and twenty years, which elapſed, 
between the writing of Junius and the publication of 
The Indian Obſerver, Mac Aulay, who had extraordinary 
capabilities from nature, greatly improved his ſtyle, by 

habit, and reflection: This laſt work of his able. band 
is written much better than the farſt ; although os Cri- 
tics ars {till blinded, by the falſe glare of As 5 

2 


ro T. I Mars! — mn 


all the talents, ſubtlety, and_ſedition, of bis 
recommend to the public a hn which bas 
been ſtigmatized by law, you thereby act 

upon the ſame principles, avow the ſame 
mieren a 2 Se > fume. e 


im Hes vet l ne kat 


0 1 e w_ you more than e once ne pads 
writing of Junius letters to the late William Gerard 
Hamilton, who was, furely, incapable of writing papers, 
ſo puerile, ſo malignant, fo ſeditious: You did not re- 
collect, when you made thoſe aſſertions, from the ig 
authority, that the books, and manuſcripts, of W. G. 


Hamilton have come to the hammer, without diſcloſing 


a ſecret, which was not to be diſcloſed. [Chineſe Epiſ- 
lle, p. 5. J Conſidering it of ſome importance to aſcer- 
| tain, who was the real Author of thoſe letters, I have 
collected documents, which completely fatisfy me, that 
Hugh Mac Aulay, who aſſumed the name of Boyd, was 
the real Author: He had all the genius, all the ſecrecy, 
all the malignancy,” all the ſedĩtiouſneſs, which” were 
neceſſary for ſuch a taſk :' And it ſhould be recollected 
by thoſe Critics, who dictate on this ſubject, that there 
is no erudition in Junius, nor officral detail: There is no 
fort of knowledge, in Junius, but what could be eafily - 
picked up at Court, or in Coffee-houſes, by fach boys, 
as Mac Aulay, or Chatterton: I ſay at Court: becauſe it 


is a fact, that Mac Aulay, 8 went to St. James's, 
as 


rere 
© 
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'Fpirit,' vo attack the . 


Hameñnt, during theſe wayward: imer: 


Ke off from State Farc, When lle Houſe is pj 
* 


ome ſeek the green robm and with' Kemble g 


One of theſe fate farces is minutely drama- 
tized: and, in order that the dulleſt reader 


| may comprehend the ſatire, you ſubjoin, as 


uſual, your note, to inſtruct him in the point 


of your lampoon: . Alluding, you add, to 
«« the long debates on the Dog and Bitch 


«+, Bill, which is a little, allegorical, ſome- 


% times unintelligible,” and often ludi- 
«© crous (n).” You muſt be ignorant, in- 
deed, if you did not know, that this attack 
on the proceedings of Parliament is a breach 
* privilege: But your delight e 


- 95 a 8 ſor 5 . colleQing in- 
formation: And, it was there, that he. collected, with 


WH ready ears, the W which * Fetanled | in 


T 


his papers. . 5 ; her 
(in] Purſuits, 6th Ed. p. .. 
(») Ib. p. 164-5. There is alſo an attack on « the 
6 incomprehenſible Cavalry Af, under George the Third 


«5 of Great Britain.“ Ib. p. 323. 
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ing the legiſlature (9), induces: you to take 
the imputation of ignorance, 1 in that HOG 
rather than not gratify itſelt. 
Through 4% your Purſuits, thi Lords: af 
ſembled in Parliament, are equally ſubjected 
to the laſh of your lampoon ( p). In your 
Chineſe, Epiſtle, you abound in'/coff at the 
moſt dignified Peers: The Archbiſhop is 
an 17. Ihe? Chancellor 'is Lek 


(e) Political 8 1795 P. 1. LF 
Tie houſe was up; the Jong debate was oer: 
And Addington preſided now no more 
After the riſing of the Houſe, you introduce the Mipiſter: 

His friends from idle terrors to releaſe; 

4 Pitt caſt faint gleams of viſionary peace,” 1 
The abſurdity of this is loſt in its ſacobiniſm : Whether 
your avowed purpoſe be to ridicule Mr, Sheridan, - or | 
Mr. Grattan, your ſecret principle ſurely direc̃ts you to 
animadvert on Mr. Pitt; Yet the contradictorineſs of 
your practice to your principle ever detects your double 
dealing: You apologize, indeed, by faying: 

I never deviate into honeſt ſenſe. ET OT Se. 
(D Purf.'6th Ed. p. 256. 
) Chineſe Epiſtle, p. 16: Your imputation o on the 
Archbiſhop is unfounded in the fact: | 

„Why flumbers the Arch-Pontiff ?. on the ſhore, 

* Who from embodied dulneſs rouſes Moore?” 
You attack the Archbiſhop's power of hs de- 
grees, in your Pair of Epiſtles, p. 13. | | 

F 4005 0 
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ed(r): I. he Biſhops are datirized (s): And 
you try. by every effort of jacobinical ma- 
lignity, to reduce the higheſt characters to a | 
level with the loweſt (7)... I 
- You equally beſpatter both thee of «ie 
F ſhewing neither reſpeit for the mi- 
niſters, nor deference to their opponents. 
And. you hold this inpurtial pen of cenſure, | 


through -all your Jampoons. You. peck at 
Mr. Pitt, and you fly at Mr. Fox: You run 


at Mr. Roſe, and you ſtrike 'at Mr. Sheri- 
dan: You lampoon, Lord Loughborough, 
and you traduce Lord Thurlow: You bounce 
at Mr. Bowles, and you laugh at Lord Lau- 
derdale: Vou goad Mr. J. Gifford, and you 
bite Mr. Barriſter Erſkine. Such are the 


facts The motives, which produced thoſe 


nnn TO traced to one of the funda- 


0 Chineſe Epiſtle, p. 11: 5 5 

- Yet ſtill, though thron'd in Thurlow'srighy/a place, 

+ His words want weight which never wanted grace. 
8 to your jacobinical code, Lord Thurlow had | 


_ the right, though: the King had d nga into 


fitter hands. 
0 mace 14-16. (t) Id. 11-18. | of = | 
e mental 
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mental principles of jacobiniſm; viz, an en- 
deavour to confound characters, the good 
with the bad; and, thereby, to teach man- 
kind to truſt to all. confounding anarchy: 
By your indiſcriminate cenſure, you would 
reduce the Britiſh dominions to the moſt, piti- 
able ſtate, which a nation can fall into; when 
driven, by jacobinical | artifice, to deſpair ; 
having ſhown, that there is no man, in whom 
it can truſt for ſafety, nor pillow, whereon 
to reſt its head, You have, however, your 
anſwer at hand: You are reſolved, with your 
uſual arrogance, which the dignity of e 


je demande, | 
« A while to war ich n fools, * . 1 
“ Hirelings of State, or Oppoſition Slaves. 
The ſame principle of jacobiniſm incites 


you to war with Scotland and the Scots: 


40 though Scotland's Star | 
Shed brief ps 2eh my _ annoy . | 


Met. WL EEE 


% Chineſe Doi, be FY Io. your. Pair f Fre 


9. 23, you ſay: 


« And Gillies rules oer all the Mao Choir: 
&* Scotch Mirrors, and Seotch Loungers, \ in the rear 2 
Aud, m libel the Scotch printer Fowlis. e 
Pp 2 You 


i 


8 
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Vou ery Watte: 
No Sceteman near, no Gillies wk my TRY 
c You recollected, no doubt, how Yun ra ale 
at Scotſmen, and, thereby; rent the nation, 
thirty years ago: And you were induced by 
the motives of that malignant writer, to di- 
vide the North from the South; at a time, 
when they ought to be united, in affection, 
and in effort. It is a fact, which was long 
fuſpected, but is now aſcertained, that it is 
a fundamental principle of the United Iriſh- 
men of the preſent day, to diſunite Scotland 
from England, and to keep Ireland ſeparate 
from both. You act upon the ſame jaco- 
binical maxim of divide et impera, for a rea 
fon, which i is worthy of your motives, and 
Jour manners: 
How can the rogues pretend to ſenſe? 
Their pound i is only twenty - pence.“ a 
The ſame manners, and the ſame motives, 
led you to raiſe from the grave of oblivion, 
Where it had lain upwards of a century, and 
V here it ought to reſt in peace, the Roman 
catholic controverſy. If you be a chriſtian, 


. 


- 
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what but jacobiniſm could induce you, while 
an attack is made, by atheiſts, on chriſtian- 


ity itfelf, to inflame chriſtians againſt each 


other? But, you thought you ſaw the Church 
in danger, becauſe her fathers ſlept: Sir, the 


Church of England is moderate; becauſe ſhe 
feels, that ſhe is ſtrong: If ſhe were weak, 


ſhe would, upon your principles, ſet up per- 
ſecution: Vou would, from the ſame mo- 
tive, perſuade the people, that the French 


emigrants, both laity, and clergy, were in- 


vited into our iſle, by government, rather 
than thrown upon our ſhore, by tempeſt (x). 
You inſinuate, that the King had fitted up a 
palace for their pleaſure, rather than given 


them a barrack for their ſhelter (). You, 
certainly, impeach the Parliament, for feed- 
ing the hungry, and clothing the naked: 
And, you would, thereby, tear from the na- 
tional n one * its _—— e 


(x) 1. quote your ae, Lat to the n 


Buckinghamy: © on _ . A your Pos every 
wheres! Fe 
I ee = inge, 


7 
* 
5 
* 
1 
4 
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ings, its renown amongſt nnn mankind, 
for public charity (2). * 
Vou were led by Smile motives of Jaco- 
bigiſm, to attack the King's miniſters, for 
employing military bodies of French emi- 
oa 00 your nnen per, ac- 


65 1 in not n THIS your. ade Par- 
& lament, as at once. unconſtitutional, and jacobinical; 
But, with regard to the vote of 540,000/. for the ſut- 
fering Clergy and Laity of France, I will late 23 faf! | 
' againſt your fiction: [Purſuits, 6 Ed. p. 220.] By an 
_ official ſtatement, which was laid before the gelect Com · 
mittee. of Finance of the Sums of Money, which were 
taken out of the Civil Liſt revenue, for the relief of tho 
ſuffering Clergy, and Laity of France, from the 5th 
January, 1793, to the 5th January, 1997, the ſame 
amounted to 420,600. 124. old.: Now; upon an ave- 
| Tage of four years, the total is only 105,150. 30. 2 
year: Yet; becauſe the Houſe of Commons, by a vote, 
made good the ſum, thus adyanced, you repeatedly charge 
the Commons with voting, annually, 540. 000ʃ. "You 
recur, often, to this topick of inflammation ; for the 
obvious purpoſe of raiſing the indignation of rhe Con- 
ſtituents againſt their Repreſentatives, in Parliament. 
Since the 5th of January, 1797, this Charity, which was 
before advanced out of the Civil Liſt, e, n. 
voted by Farliament. 

cording 
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cording with that ſpivit, you Tukey wot n 
paſs, but, break out: | | 
« Now, when the French bind od in POR ee 
„F ſwords, French fraud, rn aan a: 
French grimace(a}.” _ 

From the fleeping fathers of the nd 
and the Catholick controverſy, you turn 
your jacobinical attention to our learned ſe · 
minaries. You lay your cenſorious finger 
on Erox-schooOk, as ſtanding in need of 
many new, and ſfrong, ee 8 
« is My OFFICE,” you add, to ſpeak 85 
« openly and boldly (5).“ It is in vain, I 
believe, to ſearch the Chapel ef the Rolls, 
for a charter, appointing you, or your fay 
thers, the viſtors of Eton School. Fours 
Orriex, then, conſiſts in your aſſuming of 
the right to lampoon all perſons, and eſta · 
bliſhments ;_for the jacobinical purpoſe of 
&grading them ; You n. we _ 


(a) You Gy ws yaw Mi ite thi Alodes to. the 
French Emigrant Regiments, enrolled in the Britiſh 
ao ; « a meaſure of Government unwiſe — OP 

& of deſperation.” Purfuits, 6 Ed. p. 30g. * 

(5) Purſuits, 6 Ed. p. 235-59. a; 85 
1 = 
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voſt, and Maſters, of Eton; in order to 
inculcate upon the boys more obedience to 
their ſuperiors: Vet, the boys, you ſay, 
are licentious. You put Juntvs into their 
hands; in order to inſtil into them habits 
of ſubmiſſion ; yet, you exclaim, loudly, 
that the ſcholars form themſelves into poli- 
tical parties. Such parties there will be, 
while fathers and mothers, uncles and aunts, 
female couſins and old nurſes, ſhall conti- 
nue to form parties upon the point, whe- 
ther John Styles, or Tom Nokes, ſhall be 
the miniſter: For this unclaſſical vulgarity, 
of mentioning Notes, and Styles, 1 beg your 
pardon : I meant to ſay, whether Cicero, or 
Catiline, ſhall be the King's miniſter, We 
all know what law ſays; that the ſins of the 
fathers ſhall be viſited upon che children: 
But, by your jacobinical code, the chil- 
dren's tutors are to be viſited, for the fol. 
lies of their fathers, and nurſe. 
From Eton School to King's Collexe, 
Cambridge, the tranſition is natural. With 
your jacobinical cleaver, you bew down 
56 bas * Ene of A. eee s authority, 


« borne 


* © 
1 * 
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« borne by a mongrel, robuſtious ſatellits of 
« a French Directory (c). Mr Orrien 
ſavours much of French authority: As 4 
judge, you condemn, without a hearing: 
and, as the executioner, at the ſame time, 
you mangle the ie. with Ton Ja 5 

cobinical ſabre. _ + 

From King's ee pour Ind the 
viſitatorial power of MY OFFICE to the Royal 
Society. You find the members of it, in 
the exerciſe of their chartered rights, cul- 
tivating natural knowledge: And, in the like 
character of French judge, and execution- 
er, you lampoon, without a hearing, the 
Preſident, the Secretary, and the fellows, 

who only knew you as their fellom, that 
had ſolemnly engaged to ſupport 3 | 
vileges, and promote their views (4). 


e) Purfaits, 6 Kap. 6 61: The barbarons: wort 8 : 
ne, is repeated, i in the 5th-Ed. p. 309; but. re, 
brious words, mongrel, and robuſtious, were expunged. 

(4) Purſuits, 6 Ed. p. .31-67-321-340; Note @ 
which is a kind of proteſt againſt the Tranſactions of the 
Royal MR 1 * of ite want of decency, its 

want 
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- Be jacobinical authority of wy orPrek, 

you eaſily extend, in the next place, to the 
Antiquary Society; which you alfo find in 
the exerciſe of its chartered rights; yet, in 
your accuſtomed manner, you punifh the 


Society by mangling, with your ſatirical 
ſabre, its head, body, and limbs (es). Your 


engagement to ſupport the Society, and 
your honour to fulſil that engagement, are 
quite blotted by you out of your jacobinieal 


At of ſents, its want of grammar, and its want of 
truth. would thunder in the ears of the Preſident, 
and of the whole Royal Society, as a . e you, 
Nolumus leges NATuRE mutari.” The malignity 
of your imputation is blunted by your ignorance : For, 
you extend the famous fpeech of the Barons, which 
| was ſpoken under Henry III. to King John's age. 
[Parfuits, - th Part, p. 76.) Such a perverſien of the 
Barons ſpeech was to be expected from you, who talk 
of % Natural Science.” You ſeem to think with Dog- 
berry that, To be a well- favoured man is the gift. 
of fortune; but, to write and read comes by nature.” 
(e)] Purſuits, 6 Ed. p. 59, 244 : When a Satiriſt ſtarts 
up- to cenſure a Society, whoſe: object is the cultivation 
of polite literature, he ought at leaſt to write common 
ſenſe, in common grammar: I believe, ſay you, (but 
ſee the Society's Archaologia for the record) that 17 
took place before, &c.” Id.] hat took- . 
code. 
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code. So we have, in thoſe examples, a 
true picture of jacobiniſm, which difregards 
all engagements; and allows no object, 
however facred, to ſtand in its way, when 
in purſuit of its end. The Secret Commits 
tees of the Parliaments of the ſiſter king 
doms have ſhewn, by incontrovertible do- 
cuments, that the great object of the men, 
who are united, upon the true jacobinical 
principle, is, to deſtroy all cosſtitutad auibe- 
rities, for the fell purpoſe of ſetting up uni- 
verſal anarchy : And, therefore, your re- 
peated attacks, on all conſtituted authori- 
ties, afford an indubitable proof of 1 
jacobiniſm. | 
Nay ; have not I ſtrongly ee 
that «+ Our ruin can be effected by political 
„reform alone (7)? Ves; you have write 
ten as libellouſly againſt reforms, as on any _ 
other topicks. The Houſe of Commons 
being informed of ſuppoſed abuſes in office, © 
Ras a COPE) os FIN into frog 


11 
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true ſtate of all offices. As you, however, 
aſſume the character of the people's guar- 
dian againſt public plunderers, you ſpeak 

contemptuouſly of this conſtitutional mea- 
ſure: And, you abuſe Mr. Abbot, the 
Chairman of this Committee. Well: you 
have in a ſubſequent edition made a half. 
apology to Mr. Abbot, for this abuſe; but, 
you have not made any apology! to the 
Houſe of Commons, for the breach of pri- 
vilege, in attacking its Committee. The 
Houſe: of Commons being given to under. 
ſtand, that juſtice is impeded, and that 
wrong may be done, by the uncertainty of 
the expiration of ſtatutes, appointed a Com- 
mittee to ſtate the fact. As Chairman of 
this Committee, Mr. Abbot again employs 
his abilities, his activity, to the good purpoſe, 


1 doing conſtitutional ſervice: And, you, 


therefore, fall upon him, and object to ſuch 
conſtitutional reform (g). Vou act, as if 
you thought, that no conſtitutional good 
can be done without You Nerv 1 no 


„ 6 Purſuits, an Part, 3'E Ea, r. ag. ES 
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public ſervice. performed. without your aſ- 
ſiſtance. Thus, vou n H „ Fu 2 
Fut if in love with fiction ſtill, at Court ll, 7 
- 10 Preſent i in verſe ſome new Finance Report,  __ 
4 How taxes, funds and debts ſhall liſappear, N | 
Or in the fiftieth, or five hundredth year.“ „ H 
4 The violence, ſedition, and ang 
« ickedneſs of the times (i)“ induced his 
Majeſty to recommend to the conſideration 
of Parliament that violence, that ſedition, 
and that wickedneſs. The'Perliainede!" in 
purſuance of the royal recommendation, 
paſſed the Sedition Acts. And, you there. 
upon, attack the Parliament, in the "folk 
wn terms(#): 2% OM i vor ot 
.« But in the wane of mne abe 00 TH 
 * Vice and the Sword conſolidate all power; ++: +: 
Laus paſs their bounds ; few Stateſmen ſtand 3 
« All in their Country's name, themſelves | protect 5 


% The Conſtitution ſounds iu. very ſpeech, * * 


« The words are mſult, and eacſ af a breath jon 
The public hopes with public credit ne- bar 
« Ar ſuch an hour when men to madneſs thin, 
What is a poet, what 1 Is fiction s ſtrain? ſts; EF R 


E Junius might probe 2 nation' $ wounds i in vain. 


s 4 «> SER 3 — 


1 - ws, TEE 


w7 Puri 7 Ed. p- 325. — Ib. 6 Ed. p. 273 | 
(A) Purſuits, 6 Ed. p.-273: Each act 2 breach,” of 
what? The context points to the Conflitution. | 
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Well: you have ſubjoined a note; in order 


to explain, that n fn OorAvtus, by 
this jacobinieal attack, on the King, on the 


Parliament, on the laws, on the ſtateſmen 


« all,” means nothing (I), during ſuch vi- 
«. oleut, ſeditious, and wicked times. bo You 


thus come forward, like a M 
neſs, to teſtify for your We OSavige, that 


his principles are the ſame as your own, 


that he conducts himſelf as you do, that he 
is a well affected, well meaning, ſubject, 
and that when he ſpeaks, and acts, ſedi- 
tious jacobiniſm, he means nothing. As 
for me; I have no other mode of knowing 
what perſons are, or mean, but by com- 
paring their avowed principles, and their 
conſtant practice, together. I did not want 


the Maidſtone witneſſes to tell me any thing 


about O'Connor : I had ſeen his ſpeeches, 
and his writings, and obſerved his conduct, 


in Ireland; I knew, that he had fled from 


the juſtice of his country; I ſaw him talen 
e in W 8 8 nog 


,, > eps a DOOR 
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bad fame, going to France: And, Iinfer- 
red, from all thoſe cireumſtances, mat he 
was, what he has ſince acknowledged him- 

ſelf to be, 4 traitor. Ow did a want our 

| Shade of Pope 1 to inform. Ame, who, or what, 
Mr. Grattan is; I had peruſed his ſpegghes 
too, read his pamphlets, and ſeen his con- 
duct, during r Jears; ; And, fnam 
thoſe unerring I ipferred. what the 
committees of the Iriſh Parliament have 
proved, that his princi iples and his conduct 
have been conſi ſtent. | "he ſame rule of lo- 
gick, 1 apply to Jou. When 1 ſee you ori- 
minate Mr. Pitt, in the ſame breath, that 
you ridicule Mr. Grattan: When I-gbſerve 


k& 


and other 1 3 i charters, in ons page. 
and in the next, attack the Parliament, for 
ſuppreſling ſeditious ſocieties, you aſtoniſn 
me, by the glaring inconſiſtency, of your int 
variable practices with your profeſied prin- 

ciples. _ 6 And, with theſe obſervations, 1 
cloſe ur PROOFS OF YOUR JACOBINISM._ | 


Pacer, 


#*© 
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01 be the honour to concur with Tir. 
Ted in thinking that, . He who doth 
not know thoſe things, which are of uſe 
*« for him to know, is but an ignorant man, 
whatever he may know beſides.” If you 
had the gift of tongues, I would treat you 
as an ignorant man, while you preſume to 
teach others what you do not know your. 
ſelf; and pretend to dictate, on. every ſub. 
ject, to eyery perſon: And, I am free to 
think now, as you formerly thought, « that 
«« it is poſſible for an author not to write the 
«©. worſe, for having ſome preyious know- 
edge on the n about 1 he is to 
Nea 

As my firſt proof; I will quote your laſt | 
publication, The Shade of Pope. You al- 
ſume it, as a point agreed, that the loyal 
ſpirit of Pope roſe indignant at the reſidence 
of * e Sen at 70. wit nam. a Lou 

5 Mathias EGay « on the Evidence, reling to 
, > EONS, Þ- 84. | 

would 


Py 


ri! C BLIv EAA oy 
would not have written the worſe on Fo 


topick, for having had ſome previous know- 
ledge of your ſubject. Had you looked into 
Pope's: Satires, you would have ſeen, that 
the port was to the full as ſeditious, as the 
politician. Pope was, continually, lampoon- 


ing Kings: and, when the Prince of Wales 
aſked him, Bot be could love a Prince, while 


he diſliled Kings, the poet had an anſwer to 


ſeek. In the Houſe of Commons, Fox re- 


_ proached Lyttelton, the friend of Pope, with 
entertaining friendſhip for alampooner, Who 


ſcattered his ink without fear, or decency; 
About this, time too, Paul Whitehead was 
ſummoned before the Lords for his poem 
called, Manners: But, the whole proceed- 
ing was intended, ſays Johnſon, rather to in- 
timidate Pope, than to /puniſh Whitehead. 
And, Pope deſiſted from further attempts, 


at reformation, by lampooning: He was 


that the dread of his ſatire could counter 


vail the love of power, or of money; he 


pleaſed himſelf with being important. and 


1 mm ; and gratified "ſometimes Bis 
Qq my a 
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11 pride, and ſometimes bir reſentment ; till | 
dat laſt, he began to think, he ſhould be 
more ſafe, if he were leſs buſy(s).” 
| What Pope thought, perhaps, you may live 
to think: But, my buſineſs is only with 
your ignorance of Pope's real chatacter. 
Pope was as ignorant of the flouriſhing ſtate | 
of the nation, in 1738, as you were of its 
flouriſhing ſtate, in 17998. | 
Vou are led, by your ignorance, - wo men- 
tion William Wood, and hrs affactates, who 
were confounded by the eloquence, and 
energy, of Dean Swift (c). Yes; the Draper 
was very eloquent, like yourſelf, in writing | 
of what he did not underſtand ; and very 
energetic, like you, alſo, in oppoſing, not 
an evil. but a good. After a while, the li- 
tigated queſtion, about Wood's ha/fpence, 
was referred to Sir Iſaac Newton, as Maſter- 
worker of the Mint, who reported two facts: 
1ſt, That the contract, which had been 
made with Wood, far fupphying Ielanc 
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with copper cdins, was the moft ae 
otts, that hack evet bee mrade, for that colih- 


yt 2cdly. That Wood had compleatly ex. 
tec M. cotitrack. The Englifh povertis 
ment wotild trot force x good upon Ireland, 
at the riſk of x tebdllion : The Triſh go. 


verntnent rejected the copper cbins, which 


all parties itt Ireland teprobate#; but Wood | 


had a perifion,, whith no party oppoſed. 'f 
have n6w drm ſome infortration even out 


of your ignorance; and have fubſtituted att 


_ uſeful moral, for your ſeditious ee 


of it. 
You, at length, 1 — the Ghoſt of 2 | 


to frighten « Grattan: ; 


„% What accents, 5 o'er - this hallow'd tomb, 


« Break my repoſe, deep ſounding through the gloom 7 


In the firſt line of Your firſt couplet, we ſee a 


wonderful ſpecimen: of your ignorance of the 
art of Writing: You interpoſe a comma be- 


tween the nominative, faccents,] and the 


verb, [emurnar'd}. And, from that blun- 
der the tranſitiom was eaſy to the impropriety 


of unfitly changing the tenſe of your verb, 


from the 20 to the proſe: Von mghe 3 in- 
Qq 2 | deed 


— = \ _ % 4 * - 0 „* by RP — — — 


bl 
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deed have choſen either the paſt, or the pre- | 
ſent form of your verb: But, as you meant 
to ſay, and ſing, what accents murmur d, 
and what accents broke my repoſe, you were 
bound by grammatical propriety, and your 
own election, to adhere to that form, which 
poetical vivacity required; although poeti- 
cal vivacity required rather the preſent form. 
Poor Pope | whoſe chief boaſt is accuracy, to 
be thus raiſed from the hallow'd tomb; 
and made to talk, ſo ab ina bug 

T ©} yy 
From Pope, the n e is not ai 
to Shakſpeare: 


% Muſt I for Shakſpeare no „ feel, 
. + Almoſt eat up by CoMMENTATING ny 


In revenge, you have hunted the Commen- 
tators, 1 twenty pages © 0 er bog and 
«© quagmire,”' in the text, and notes (4): 


Hot was the chaſe; I leſt it out of breath; 
I wifh'd not 20 be in at Shakſpeare's death,” k 


This ' chaſe, which is written in the true 
ſtyle, and meaſure, of Fowldes's ** Strange 
ve wonderful battell between e and 


£ * , 4 $Y- N 
66 


(a) beate aka 5 105 
| Miſe 
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Miſe (0% brings to my \recolleation'' 
paſſage in the Summer's LH- ili of Nasn': 
« Faith, this ſcene is a right prandium cant. 
« num, a dog's dinner, which, as it is with- 
«« out wine, ſo here is a OW meg ey 
« without wit. N \ 

In every ſyſtem of nate tgiing e 
can be more juſt than, that he who has hunted 
others, ſnould himſelf be hunted. Vou truly 
tell, indeed, what is not news to the read- 
ers of Shakſpeare, that our great poet was 
born, in 1564, and died on his birth day, 
in 166 that his plays were firſt collected, 
and publiſhed together in folio, in 1623, by 
his principal friends, Hemming and Condel: 
But, when you add, that, they likewiſe 
Fe r 66-7 a aps rw in 10 Fe you 


a 4 
* 


60 This ada; nl was e in ba | 
Herein may be ſeen, in the Frogs and Mice, the pro- 
totypes of your Dogs: Thus: Croaking Hyſiboas ; Cla- 
morous Polyphon; Blown cheek Phyſignathus; Lick- 
meale Lichomile ; Eatcheeſe Trygroglyphus; Eatcrum 


Plaharpax : Theſe are more poetical epithets than 


| yours: The following is ſuch a deſcription of a warrior, 
as you give of your hounds: dw, e is a mouſe 
that + ereepeth into every pot; 


5 . 
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tell pews, indeed (/): For, Condel died, 


in 1637, and Hemming, in 3630 a8 you 
might have ſeen in a boek, which yon de. 


ride (g). As you poſſeſe the magisal power 


of. raiſing. men fram the dead, ſe yon can, 
by your hydra-beaded wilfnlneſs, annibjlate 
Exiſtence ;- For, life and death is in thy 
doomful writing. You immediately add: 


It may ſeem ſtrange to us, but it is true, 


*< that no other cditign. of his works was at- 
** tempted till eighty two years after that 
time, when in the year 1714, a third edi- 
tion was publiſhed; by Mr, ROwe (G).“ 
Vou thus annihilate, by your doamf¹ crit. 
70g, the folio editians of 1664, and of 1685. 
and the 8va editign of 1709. And, you, 
therefore, demonſtrate, by your own fbowing, 


what it is to be a. Ten & ur 


af the Warburtonian fchool. 


From your vaſt knowledge of Shak ſpearcan 
hiſtory, you give a liſt of O Plays, ip which 
«ecu Banks. 1 ef 1 4 frence 
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and Peirce Peanyleſt Supplication to be De- 
vil ; but theſe were never dramatized until 
you iſſued your Shakſpearean far. er 
You have, in addition to all other great 
qualities, the knack of being right plegſam, 
when you blunder moſt; and of being vaſtly 
witty, by egregious interpolation, only. 
«« The firſt chapter of Markhams Booke of 
« Armorie is intitled, The difference between 
«© Charles and Gentleman, ſay you (1). 
The paſſage, as quoted by the late Dr. Far- 
mer, is, the difference twixt Churſer ant 
Gentlemen (t).“ If you had looked into 
Bailey, for the meaning of Churl, your ig- 
norance would have been ſaved ſuch a blun. 
der. But, why interpolate ſeveral Scr. for 
the purpoſe of ſarcaſm? And, why imme. 
diately add, ** Reader, Mr. Steevens, and 
„0 Dr. Farmer will tell you al/ this i fo, and 
% quoted too, though you may begin with 
a ſtaring doubt.” Steevens, and Farmer 
will tell you all this, and cs: too f What 


+4 #+ 
3 7 


(i) Purſuits, - _ p. 81. Fs 
(i) Steev. Shakſ. 1758, Ne Zu, 3 5 1. which bs 


Qa4 _ blunder! 
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blunder! What interpolation !' What non- 
ſenſe!:Let falſe grammar be added to theſe(/); L 
and we ſhall have compleat ſpecimens of 
your eee as 4 ene e Com- 
mentato. 

-Your ſagacity cannot divide, it l by 
what refined abſurdity the wille of the actors 
could be raked up, to illuſtrate Shakſ peare (n), 
Why; Sir, wills are not to be raked: up at 

Doctors Commons: It requires ſome reſearch 
to diſcover wills there; and ſome expence 
to obtain copies of them, for any purpoſe. 
The players wills were not publiſhed by 
Mr. Malone, nor by me, for the purpoſe of 
illuſtrating Shakſpeare's Dramas; but for 
the important objects, of illuſtrating his life, 
and clearing the dark hiſtory of the ſtage, 
5 . his intereſting age. It is, however, 


N 1 


00 Whether their e own drowſincls and that of their | 
(rurlults, 7 Ed. p. 63] If Tank? [be] rightly am- 
ed lf be dies do]. Mr. Stecvens and Co. (Meſs. 

Steevens and Co. What can be more deſpicable, than 

the drowſineſs of ſuch a ſcholar, with his ee I 

improprieties, and his learned 182 1 

(=) OG 7 Ed. p. 97- „ 

1 : „ apparent 


10 T. J NMarnzAs J r l BELIEVERS? 60 
apparent, that! the publiſhing of the wills 
of Hemming, and Condel, did nat prevent 
you from making theſe players the-editors of 
the Dramas of Shakſpeare, after they had 
been ſome years dead. To true merit ought 
to be aſſigned the palm: And, therefore, the 
lunderbiſa, who can make daad players live 
ing editors of Shakſpeare, is juſtiy entitled 
to the honours of the faole-cap, and bawMeii 
What! Sir, do you call me a blunderbuſe: 
why am now. what Gray lately was, che firſt 
ſcholar, and the firſt poet in England i Ves 
[ will, call any writer a Slunderbuſa, ho 
ſcribbles, blunderingly; and yet pretends to 
dictate to thoſe, who know more than he. | 
upon the point diſcuſſed. *4:Conſuls}/#ſay 
you, do not now! meet conſuls in--Tuſeus 
lum; and if I am be] rightly: informed; 
the Sympofiacks [Sympoſiarchs] at Wim 
2 bledon, and Holwood, have not too much 
ſeverity of method or equality in the 
+ [their}; glaſſes ().“ In this paragraph, 
you, no Moor intended, to be Cy 


e 4 R 35 * i 


| 26/4 1 1 's A ALD 
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learned, and vaſtly: witty: | But, how came 
 you,/ax the firſt ſcholur, to uſe the adjetiye, 


| l, in place of the fubſtantive, 
Sympofiarchs (o) ; as your context ſhows, that 


you meant to ſpeak of the /andlords; and not 
of their fe In your e 
and equaſity-in the glaſſes, you add nonſenſe 
to blunder. Wit, and / blunder; cannot co- 
aleſce. When a writer, who ſtands upon 
the ſtilis of learning, introduees into a ſhort 
paſſage bad ſenſe; bad grammar; affectation, 
bluuder, he only ſhows himſelf in the cha - 
vacter of a blunderbuſs ! But, you have your 


erity of method, 


anſwer at hand: If I culminate at all, it 
wis ftom the equator (p).“ A navigator 


may ſail, from the Equator to the Pole, be- 
Lore he ſhall diſeover the meaning of this 
tculminution of OY en g to the 


very vertex of nonſenſe,” 
Vet; you have riſen N T4 own cul- 


mination, in the perſpicuous paſſage” follow- 
i wth Pits an time Tor drogreans-9e.ond ſeems 


{EF 4 £54 1 


wy For the wen meanings of e e and 
eee ; compare Johnſon, Bailey, and Aſh, 


or POR 7 Ed. p. 27 2. . 
93 c« to 
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« to all opinions, ſubject to the controul of 
« the legiſature, after their publication, in 


« the open courts of law, by the verdict of a 


jury, in in which true liberty conliſts (7) 
| is certainly high timę for diſeriminotion to 
interpoſe: For, chaos ſeems come again. 


Toleration, is allowed, fully, when it is exes· 


ciſed under the controul of the iegiſatu 
not, indeed, acting in its place, and character, 
of the legiſlatures. but, in the, gourts.of: _ 
as ſuperintendant of judicial proceeding 


and, in this ſuperintendance of. . 


ture over the judicial power, true liberty cons 


ſiſts, according to your theory; although; 


according to Monteſqujeu's Lane nn 2 

ſuperintendance.js real tyranny. AI 
But, the culminations of ignorance a are 

confined io neither time, nor ſpaces! +11) 

„ Though Abram Jones and Faſper 7Filſon #4 


"—M With names uncouth, but not unpo!! We Joeech (1). . 


1 


— 7 * r a „ way be. 4 4 . CERES 
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(7) Purſuits, 6 Ed. p. 166 Mamas „ inſtead 
ef Cale, Brutus, Kc. Ton are a true ſon of Miſtreſs 
Dangle, for your admiration of Raman Signatures.” 
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In your accuſtomed appendage of note, you 
add, I more than ſuſpect the celebrated 
* Mr. Roſeoe of Liverpool in Jaſper Wil 
* ſon (7). As a logician, you place) your 
more than ſuſpect, in oppoſition to my puf. 
tive information, which, decidedly,” gave the 
work of Jaſper Wilſon, to Dr. Currie. As 
an hiſtorian, you come forth with that more 
than Jſuſpett, after Doctor Currie, like a man, 
has avowed the publication, and like a ſpi- 
rited man, has made an expoſition” of his 
1 AS": a friend to > e 


— which! had d bern extracted, by my lit- 


tle efforts. As a judge of the Olympick 
games, you aſſign the prize, accompanied 
with Pindaric praiſes, not to the victor, but 
to the vanquiſhed. Ignorance cannot cul- 
minate higher in the ſmoke of Na nor 
on ns in en mire of allebdelien 3 


N 


1 


| (Yo ou ee repeat can 1 of Mr. Roſcoe: But 
from your partiality to republican principles, -you ſhut 

| your eyes upon his republicaniſm, which is perpetually 
breaking out, in his writings; nor do you open them 
| Vows * club n at Liverpool. 

f fs What! 


* 
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What! Sir, do you attribute ignorance to 


me, who fit in the dictatorial chair, witn 
Gyges' ring on my critical finger? Have not 
mne 40 ſcholar, Juan was 


2 — at Arunca? Yes: But, 1 my 


ſame petty points, when he put into their 
bands“ The Lives and Characters of the 
Greek and Roman Claſſicks ? Nay ; 
have not I quoted, not from thoſe Claffics 
only, but from bogkas in en Ae 1 


66 bs ancient ſenſe, if; any a will deal, ee 


« Be ſure, 1. give them fragments, not a = 
« What Gellius, or Stobæus haſh'd before, 


ET 
a 


« Or chew'd by blind old Scholiaſis o'er and oer.“ 


Gellius was a minute critic : Stobæus gave 
| his common place book to the public, where 


in we happen to find ſuch mincemeat of old 
books. [Mr. You may, indeed, ac- 


knowledge, in the words of Balandino, the 


Pageant Poet to the City of Mir Ax, in Ben 5 
Jonſon's Caſe rs Altered: Why; I'll tell. = 
you, Maſter Onion, I do uſe as much 


4 bas Hal. though 1 2 it r as any 


5 40 man 


1 * * 
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man does, in that bind, Tan "_ Did 
you ſee the laſt n J ſet Forth?" 
yelept, 94+ Shade of Pope." 
Nay; have not I ſhown my extenſive 10. 
ignorance by tranſlating, in the character of 
à friend, the paſſages from the] Greek, 
Latin, Italian, and French writers quoted 
4 it the Purſuits of Literature?” Ves: and 
you have ſtumbled at the threfhold, by 
committing a blender, in the title-page ; 
as I have fhewn'above; and in the laft page; 
as it thus appears: * End ih End] of the 
« fourth and laſt dfalogde, &c.“ You, 
who defy a commentary (1), cannot tranſ- 
late your own quotations. You have falſe 
grammar, in the very firſt article of your 
_ tranflation (2). In your ſecond: trial, you | 
have impropriety of pointing, befides fall: 
grammar; But, I wilt not dwell upon the 
ne een, of e ** mere __ ef | 


al 
© Pref. p- alu. | 
(u) Pref. p. lxxix: . The merit, ee el che 
« eauſe ſelf; and of the warfarei in which the is engaged, 
<4 jomed to tho predilection of Stilieho, enfures fenfurc] | 
the affection and favour of the nation.“ I do not 


e FO to your paraphraſtic verboſity. 
os An 2 ö 


er 
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9 the whole idea of idle talk, or of” 
puerile iranflati on. In your fourth trial, you. 
fail, in giving either the elegance, or the 
plain meaning of Cicero: · Ne incognita pro 
« cognitis habeamus : Not to miſtake what 
« is unknown, for what is known, ſay. 
you : In every tranflation, two rules are in- 
diſpenſable it muſt be grammatical it 
muſt be idiomatical: And from both thoſe 


mes, you have, in the above inſtance, de- 
N parted egregiouſly. Let us take another ex- 


ample from Cicero, hEẽ you attempt to 
tranſtate: De Republica grauiter querens, 
« de homine nihil diait: He complained 
« deeply fon the fake af the ſtate; af the 
man himſelf he ſaid nothing. Ciceros 
graviter may be tranflated bravily, gravely, 
wiſely, griruomſiy, forely, ſeverriy, hardly; 
but, ta complain drepty is not idiomatical : 
Reſpect for fuch a philologiſt, and orator, 
as Cicero was, would induce me to attempt 


the following manner: Complaining, griev- 
| ouſly, forthe e he laid — of 


ab the 


2 tranſlation of your quotation from him, in 
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the man. In tranſlating the motto to your 
title page, from Juſtin Martyr, you have 
again introduced bad Engliſh : *« Ye, who 
«© from your natural diſpoſition ¶ diſpoſi· 
<<. tions] as well as from your education are 
in all things, &c (x).” In the follow- | 
ing germannick queſtion, «« Whether a chi- 
* mera buzzing in a vacuum, has ſhave] | 
„ the power, &c. ().“ And there ought 
to be no(,) after vacuum, unleſs there be 
one after chimæra. But, I have done: 1 
have no intention · to chaſe a ſchoolboy to 
« his common places: Nor, have I any 
deſign to darn Sir John Cutler's ſtockings, 
Which you wear, worthily, by inheritance, 

from the œconomical Knight my purpoſe, 
merely, is to ſupport my own poſition, by 
examples, that you cannot tranſlate into 
Engli iſh, yr quotations from foreign lan- 
guages. As you cannot write Engliſn; ſo 
you cannot poſſibly tranſlate; even if your 
affectation did not aer e ſenſe 25 But, 

„ amidſt 
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+ economy 1 is a great Polſe/on.” Here is another ex- 
| ample 


ro T. J. Margtas, Jg. n bie 
amidſt a thouſand other defects, eee 


defect, both as a tranſlator, and as à Writer, 


is verbofity- With theſe: bſervations, I will 


cloſe my proofs of your Io vo g. And, 
adopting the mythological — wann 
mentioned, Iwill only adds 


So Proteus hunted in a nobler Aer _—_— 5 
e eee a puppy. or an ape.”, 11 


* 
3 
8 Ly 


FO 


Poets of your Nonetice!” 


Ignorance, and nonſenſe, may "certainly 
be regarded. as. couſins ; in the firſt degree: 
being deſcended from folly, and affectation, 
the common parents of both. Conſidering 
this deſcent, we need not be ſurprized, that 
ſatyrical nonſenſe, ſhould ſo often appear in 
the world of letters, ſometimes, indeed, in 
the garb of. plauſibility, b ut hte ner, vith 
the air of arrogancſge 1 
Proſe ſwell d to verſe, verſe loit ring into a 1 
Such is the 1 importance ot; this lubject, bn 


7 - 


ample, which Sa that you cannot a Cicero: : 
VeHigal ſignifies | a tax, or income, which the context re · 
quired; but, not poſſe Men, which e the idea of 
wann more Ruble.” 15 5 
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the purity of eur eompoſitions, that philo. 
ſophical rhetoricians have formally inquired, 
What is the cauſe that Nos xe ſo often 
4* ofcapes being detected, both by the 
% writer, and by the reader (a)?“ This 
diſquiſition accounts, by anticipation, why 
the Critics, who have eee your | 
Punsvrrs, have not detected the nonſenſe 
in them; and why the readers, who have | 
peruſed your proſe fwelled to verſe, your 
poetry loitering into proſe, did not _ 
uri they were reading Noxsxx sa: 
How fluent nonſenſe trickles from addi; 
Ho fweet the periods, neither ſaid; — | 
- Theſe phenomena may be eaſily accounted 
for; indeed, by the fact, that your writings 
form: fock 2 W ee nonſenſe, the 
darkneſs viſible whereof obſeures the light, 
both of the eye, and the underſtanding. 
But, ſuch are the limited capacities of men, | 
ICS men eee 1 


"thy enter Philoſophy orb thetoi "y vol. li. FRY 
wherein you may ſee much uſeful learning, and may find 
many beacons for your future K. 7 the 
* was a Scotchman. N 


„„ = "hended 
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bended by thens;, without the whole he di- 
vided into its ſeveral parts: Examination 


may then begin; eee at 


22 ot 44 7 FT #6: 712 F 1 


You 2 var. to to Pit — | ; 


perſpicuous writer: INR recite] ti; tits 
Him, who no co nſw net aings 


« Tries but to wheedle round about a meaning. 

This fort of writing may be illuſtrated 
by the following examples: The refo 
« ers ſtrove: to buy golden opinions, of their 
« fellow citizens, and to wear them in the 
i neweſt gloſs. The external decoration 
deceived the eye. The painted ſepulchre 
« was prepared and whited vit hout, the 
« yault and eceptacle of all our ancient 
*« liberties,” OO and ſecurities, and 
properties, and common comforts. Stall 
« we beheld all this, but went our way, 


* and Forgot Taha: manner of men, theſe 


e no doubt, to be vaſtly Wade 
tive; but where i is the ſenſe of them? Vou 
inſtruct your readers: at this very hour, 
= 1 the public mind wWas darkened that 

8 "" 08. "60:30 
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a "_ could-not diſcern, when in every quar- 

ter of Heaven appeared vapour, and miſt, 
* and cloud, and exhalation.” In order to 
diſpel theſe accumulated vapours, you quote 
an Italian paſſage, fromthe iuyerno of Dante, | 
which makes darkneſs viſible. It was the 
4 morning horizon began ſuddenly to red- 
« den. It was the dawn. Then indeed, 
«6 forft in his eaſt the glorious lamp was ſeen, 
«| regent of day! This OP was Ev- 
% MUND Burke!!! 

Now, has the reader „ ed 
„The rays of the orb were direct, col- 
©. Teted, and concentrated: They had 
„ power to illuminate, and to conſume(s).” 
What ſublime nonſenſe! Vet, theſe” paſ- 
ſages (c) may be conſidered, as proper ſpe- 
cimens of the texture of the e ur 


8650 Jobs: had "Cady as I FE «aha beide! 
The rays of royal indignation, collected pen bim. 
« ſerved only to illuminate, and could not conſume.” 
You borrowed this paſſage of Jux1vs, without perceiv- | 
ing, that it is ungrammatical nonſenſe : Wha comes of | 


8 pe admirationt- 7 7 25817 44” 
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courſe to your third Dialogue, which is a 
tiſſue of falſe evan embroidered 
with nonſenſe. VVV 


But, abſolute nolan, and falſe compo- 
ſition, may be found every where, through- 
out your Puxsurrs: If Biſhop, Horſeley 
« goes [go] on in this ſtyle, Whatever his 
* politics may be, he certainly never will 
„ incur the danger of The. Second Philip- 
« pic. (d) Not forgetting,” you add, 
in a ſubſequent page, his lordſhip's Greet 
a proſody for Lord Thurlow and b. lar 
dies.“ (e), What ſpecimens of gallant 
« nonſenſe ! I am ready to $94 ſk with 


Marſton, the ancient ſatiriſt: e 
« My ſhins are broke, with groping for wide ſenſe,” | 
60 To know to what his words have reference.” 9 y 


"= 
"_ ** ** c * 
— 


VT. 


(4) Ib. 5. 730.” „ Bi. ta 8 brftto Fat ik Go MI W 

(e) Purſuits, 6 Ed. p. 145; = the Note 100 in p. 
140, for Gmilar nonſenſe dn the: as. N 
Ladies: | 

* Nay Thurlow once (is ſaid) 0 fog e. 
Like Polpheme, © I cannot, cannot bear. | 
Ib. p. 108:] We ſee in this couplet more « php 
from the Dunciad. {'8vo.- Ed. p. 156.1 Fr 

«© Teach thou the warbling PoLYPMEME . 

+ And ſcream thyſelf as none e'er ſcream'd before,” 


"WF 5 898 


7 


| 1 450r8txittewrat ooo Te 
Let us take an example of incompreben 
dete, from your poetical text: 


* 'Bleſt be the voice of mercy, and the hand | 

Stretch id o'er aflliftion's wounds with da 6 Hand, 

= w In holieſt ſympathy! Our beſt of man | 
2 Gave us to tears, ere miſery well began(f).” 


It perfpicuity de the chief quality of 
writing, what | purpoſe can it anſwer to 
Write what cannot be underſtood 5 Happy! 
if you would ſtretch out your hand, with 
healing Bland, to open our eyes, ere miſery 
Begin, in order to ſee in your arithmetical 
Tyntax, that two adjectives make one fub- 
ſtantive. You have, however, your anſwer | 
at hand to every objection: This is what is | 
-called in modern j Jargon, The ſublime Mine 
I Y ſentiment (2). WH, 
„ Till wheedling Zend with 3 arts. 1 
Fo You ſteal religion from th* unguarded EY | 
But, this may be done by what you call 
A EY rug) and in the blunder of pope! 


GO) Tb. p- 1 . W os 1 has 1 — 9 Jain, | 

IId. p. 88] But, with an eye of plagiariſm on Pope, you 

went, far beyond his pretenſions, into the e 0 
nonſenſe, by your healing land. 5 
© Purſuits, 6 Ed. p. 21. 1 85 89570 


. 4 


| 955 


1 


metaphor (þ)3; or it may be ſtill better per- 
formed by the trick of ſome .5* young law» 
v0 and boy · members ;of Parliament, - 

of forgetting« their Greek, if ever. they, 

«< bnew any (#).”;,. Your lawyers mult. be, 
indeed, ſtrange juriſts, to forget the law, 
which they never learned, and your boy- 
parliament- men muſt be ſtill more extraor- 
dinary ſcholate, to neglect the Greek, which 
they never knew. But you deal in an. 
tie, as. Well a0 In nes. 


« Armies have ſteletons, and ſermons roll); 
« $ teach our Doctors warlike or [and] divine.” _ 


Your, uſual note points out not only the 
meaning, and the _ of your text, but 
its nonſenſe. too: The language of the 
« Houſe of Commons. Ir ſhould have 
* been in other terms. Sorrow is ſacred, 
« and ſhould have the language of conſo- . 
« lation even from the lips of a flateſman.” f 
Mat, 1 wonder, ſhould have been in other 

terms! ? Nou refer, for an N to hy ke. 


(a). Ib. p- 184. f © Ib. p. 141. 
() Ib. p. 343: In order to make out che lame r. 


ir mould haxe been ſaid, and ſermons too ave taten. 
5 > Beg => mm 


letons of ſermons by Mr. Simeon. This, 
yo add, is as ludierous and abſurd in 2 
divine, as the term is offenſive and un. 
feeling in Parliament during the miſeries 
of war (J). But, you mitigate, in ſome 
degree, 'theſe animadverſions, by remark- 
ing that, though every ſtateſman knous the 
rattles of office; Mr. Burke, who was the 
God of your idolatry, could alone ſave Eng- 
land “ from the grand erw/hing Capar, 
Fgreunded and rooted in France, and 
1 branching. out and overſhadowing all 
« Europe (). I ſpeak, as I think; in ſin- 
**,cerity.” But, there is no end of the ſpe- 
cimens of nonſenſe, which may be taken 
from your Purſuits! They grow luxuriant- 
ly,. like, other weeds, from a ſoil, which 
appears to be naturally ſuited to them. You 
were favoured by nature; but art ſeems not 
to haye ſupplied the neceſſary « cultivation 
of the ſeeds of your genius; nor, to have 
produced, by. FO Ne e e its r 


_ _ 
L e oo 0 „T= 


4 
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001 Trus Child of fortune'z/and tuerfor to fame, 


CCC ² rl ̃ 
60 Thera i ui have faid;; 100 to he monſeifs i it 
yur e 9 1 will, poly, giye jr.very>lew; inflances. 
more: I d. p. 1, you talk of reading a Miniſter 
in B 10 Ck of the u won thi at Tucker 1 
ſwore: Can un Oath be mitred v es; by the fame 
pen, which could make the eee. fwear a mitra 
Oath, in a political pamphlet. We may ſu ppoſe, that the 
mitred Oath ,is..to; be found. in ſome poſthumons MSS.. 
« of William ; Warburton, [the] Biſbop of Glouceſter.” 
(Ib. p. 1 59˙1 But, it required, in addition to che learned 
Biſhop's genius, Which could thus write after inhumation, 
« an inſurrectiom of talents. Ib. p. 173-]\:Beſiges, 
you have an office, ©, to inſtruct the riſing abilities, and 
* hope of England. [Ib. p. 198. J. You can, indeed, 
eaſily erect offices, and form plans: A diſtinguiſhing. : 
« feature in all his plans for the relief of the poor, the 
idle, the abandoned, and the wretched- {The mode of 
* conferring mercy and apparent kindneſs is nt always - 
mild and -merciful.; I have tog much. reſpec | for my 
* readers to enlarge on this virtue. Ib. p. 18 .] But, 
why not enlarge your ſentiment into ſenſe, and your” 4 
ſtyle into grammar? You; indeed, aſſign a ſatisfa 8 
reaſon: Our «n/exeg female writers now iuſtruct, or 
10 confuſe us and themſelves in. the labyrinth of 1 5 
or turn us wild with Gallick frenzy. Ib. p. 194-] 


„Are we to add corruption to corruption,” you aſk, 


Fg 
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1 rere finiſhed what I had chiefly 
fo ſay, with regard to the matter of he 
Work, ach you, originally, called Taz | 
Punsurrs of LIrERATURE; of bat you | 
Will. Its general ſubject, ſay you, is Lite- 
rature; although, when you afterwards di- 
verge to What. you Will, you relinquiſh the 
moſt ſignificant part of your well choſen | 
Mw eee 1 has war a an eg ere 
«6 Bete Sone u, nor Try a return to inen 
„ Action?“ [Ib. p. 298.) Are we to ſpare,” you 
exchim, . the ſharpeſt inſtruments of authority and of 
4 cenfure, when public eftabliſhments are gangrened in 
the Tife organs N Ib. p. 199. Tt is not Tarprizing, 


then, though you think it v e, chat ſcarce a 
fubject in literature can be intereſting without! the 


ine, and matter of politics.” IIb. p. 20 Avon | 


have your ſcience of | politics; ſo have y your Fate 
Botany; and your prblic vifianals: For according to your 
Teienct of politics * the State has no deenm awe.” [Ib. 
p. 293 How conld it? conſidering that Dr. Moro- 
4 fophos,” hom you brought from che Seribbuuriad, 
knew but fittle of the ſyſtem ef the Lydban mode ft 
«the distonick genus” Ib. p. 290 How could be, 
eren with the help of Bimop Horfey, whoni' you ridi 
Jacobinical pretender to Greek "Karningy er en 
mg eg your Mom of #"mods iu u pm No 2 
0H, 
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Notes," ſay yo: have fihee * 
ſumed the more arrogant denomi 
a NATIONAL poem (e). —— 
on all 'parties, and all perſons, excepting 
the choſen few, is fitly ealled a national 
poem; artfully compoſed; with Bf mus 
« /ice, and half whim:” And, ſuch a poem 
is very properly accompanied with à "well 
noted margin ; as nothing can be more con- 
| conſiſtent, amidſt ſo much inconſiſtency, 
than notes of elucidation, to clear up the | 
darkneſs e Wks to explain the incom- 

| W a eg eee am of Octa- ; 
der, 1797, under the ſignature of A Friend to the Con- 
« flitution, &c.“ emphatically, calls the Purſuits of Lite- 
rature, % the NATIONAL Pam. In this Puff-obBque, 
the hand of the celebrated Mr. Purr himſelf, mani- 
fellly, appears} In the ſeries of lerer, which are, at 
preſent, publiſhing in the Adorning Herald, under the 
ſignature of HoRATlo, the. Purſuits. of Literature are, 
again, called the. NATIONAL Poem: And, again the 
encomiaſtic hand of the great Pure himſelf appears, in 
every paragraph of Horatio's Letters. Marat ig 
nanneriſt e And, when he does his beſt, his Kyle, and 
ſentiment, his purpoſe, and his Puff, manifeſt them- 
ſelves fo plainly, that it is impoſſible not to ſee Ws 

his bag perſon, and in his true character. p 


"om. 45 


- 
F 
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prehenſible, and to point the dull. I mean to 
lay little of your want of any previous plan, 
or of honeſt purpoſe, Of your plan, you write 
about it, and about it, that although it be not 
a moe epic, with a beginning, a middle, 
and an end, it is a dramatic xxcunsus: 
n thundring lines, your no- deſigu rehearſe ; 
And rant, and rumble, im a ſtorm of verſe.” | 
54s a proof of your no deſign, let it be re · 
membered, that, although your ſubject be 
woven into the web of our politics, you ob. 
ſerve nothing about the action, conſiſting 
of the REVIEWERS, that domineers, in our 
Literature. . The public, feeling the evil 
influence of that action, encouraged com- 
petitors, in the ſame department of letters. 
After a while theſe: competitors became 
thetnfelves factious, though upon a different 
principle. The Public now called for Re- 
viewers of the Reviewers ; and the public, | 
without the benefit of your help, derived a 
manifeſt advantage, from eneburaging com- 
petition, and diſccuntenancing factiouſneſs. 


On this ſubject, ck is ſo 2 intimately. con- 
nected 


ag. 


ro T. J. Marstas.] er ie BELI EVER Gar 


nected with our conſtitution, in church, 
and ſtate, you axe, ſtudiouſly ; ſilent... By 
attacking all our eſtabliſhments, eccleſiaſti- 
cal, civil, and literary, you have engaged 
the repeated eee Monthly Re- 
view: By animadverting on Thelwall, and 
Godwin, on Volney, und Prieſtley, you 
have ſecured the indiſcriminate praiſes of 
the Britiſb Critic, | Thus much, then, with 
regard to your plan, and your purpuſa. I 
will now proceed to ſubmit the very little, 
I have to ny, Rowe? the MANNER of your 
Purſuits," 3 RES EEE IT OLDY 5 the fs i e 


"4 3 1 FEE . 5 gon, Y "Fe; : 
PrOOFS of your abit to write ! Pozray. 6 


1 will produce, as my f prog bee 
fr]t couplet of your boaſtful poem 
I. who unge deem's my race of labour un. N . 

Aud camps, and A he Yau N auer, 

7 0 . 
Now; here is. Aa 4 fad, ſtumble. at . = 
threſholk 6 Vou, w who had eee 
tenſe, were obliged ta follow up gur one 
deem d, and run, in 1 the firſt line of the.c 


bas. 4 SUPPLEMENTAL APOLOGY Tas kamen 
plet, which are thus doubly in the paſt 
time, with the paſt tenſe, in ſbun, in the 
ſecond: line of it:; and your conſtruction 
ought to have been, I, — ere 


and ſhunn'd; as in Dryden: 


80 Chanticleer, who never ſaw Wie 
Vet ſhunn d him, as a ſailor ſhuns the 3 5 
Nay:; 3 Sir, ſay you, ſhunn'd would ruin . 
rhyme. Vour anſwer is only a proof of my 
poſition. I cannot help you out of your 
hobble : But, I can aſſign you, the poetry 
profeſſor at Oxford, and the public orator | 
at Cambridge, as aſſiſtants, in the neceſſary 
work of mending your cobbl'd rhymes,” 
From ſuch rhymes, and ſuch grammar, 
it * ne in ce ha 


0 prieſly 3 hone infirogted vou. eee 
refer ens!) if you had looked into his grammar, that the 
verb to ſhun is not irregularly infleted: And ſee Aſh's | 
Dictionary in voce. Once, ſays Addiſon, ſignifies - | 
merij; at a former time: Formerly fhim will not do; but 
formerly /iumed will do. See how uniformly Addiſon 
preſerves. i in his W e the ae N ch 
in the preſent time: 

0 F 

2 unn Wory NE NOTING ſhun.” 
4 ;  veries, 


5 a oP. 


- 
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verſes, "fuch obſcurity, as to involve your 

n doubt, whether the ems, which 
laugh to; ſeorn the avenging rod, be in n 
cuſative caſe, or in the nominative (c). There 
can be no doubt, however, whether you 
introduce an anticlimax in your thirteenth 
verſe, after making your Hems bur de defe- 
ance to the throne of God, you ſing, Blood 
« guiltingſi is their crime. I ſay nothing 
of your pleonaſm, in the ſame ſentence, of 
foliage dark, and cypreſs gloom. But, how 


came you, in the preceding verſe, to give 


feſh the power of thinking, by crying out; 
No es, no ſpirit, now muſt reſt in 


« hope“? In your Mythology, indeed, 55 
new quality of matter often occurs, a8 i 
your thirtieth verſe, you aſſign to your Las 
rentian trumpet not only a ound, but? a ſoul. 
In this ſtyle of genuine nonſenſe, you talk, 
in your ſixteenth verſe, of ſeulptur'd mock- 
ery, as you ſpeak. of mind oath; which 
oath cannot be ornamented with a mr any 
| more e than' e can be e mb 


7 2 5 4 4 25 ty 
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are + the blunders in the, firſt ſixtee 3 of 
715 To 8 nods e e e and 3 
aſm, you add an inſtance of falſe grammar, 
„ erer eee 9 

The loud Laurentian trumpet, W the land, 
F « Sound | ſounds] &c, —— 

« With Arengih of 'Stentor, but Mezentian fou 2 5 
5 = am aware, that your afſiſtants ; are reach 
to plead, that you meant to write, in the 
ſubjunfive mood, of which your writings 
proclaim your ignorance : But, the context 
ſhows, that yo intended to ſpeak. indica- 
tively: And, this is a proper example of 
the exception to the rule, which, Lowrz | 
lays down, when treating of the fubjunctive 
mod (e). Of ſuch verſes, with their falſe 
grammar, and falſe ſenſe, who is not ready 


to exclaim with a Poet of a different ſpirit : 
£743.36 20086 Yet 

We Parſains, 7 Ea. pP. 49. 1 f o a6 

05 Grammar. p. 150.1: There is nothing contingent, 
or hypothetical, in the aſſertion, % though the Lauren- 
« tian trumpet ſound; 925 and, therefore, the indicative 
mood was requiſite; as in the following example : 
« Though he was rich, yet for your. Jakes he became f 
2 poor.“ 41 p. 151.0 | 


„ 


— — 


6 T 0 — tho-world » no quarter bee, 

If ſuch bards receive no quarter; if 
« middling poets are by all, accurſt; 
what can that bard expect, Who is often 
incomprehenſible, and e nonſenſi- 

cal? But, is the firſt ſcholar, and the firſt 
poet of t 1e preſent day, ever incom Fay 15 
ſible, ever nonſenſical? Ves: ae e 


« For, true ne. meaning puzzles more than wit,” 


You may have examples, from any page of | 


the Purſuits, or Shade Pope 

„Oh, for that Sabbath's dawn ere Bricain G 
And France before the Croſi believ'd and ltept!. © 

% (Reſt to the State, and lumber to the foul!) * 8 

« Ere yet the brooding ſtorm was heard to roll(f).” 
Can Geneva s angel explain this incompre - 
henſibility, except by a note, without 
„an] N Take a ah of non- 
ſenſe (5)? in 

«© Brave all Ws Joint iS of A. 5. f 

« The jeſt inſipid, and the idle gueſs; * e 

Bind, copy, comment,” manuſcript, and print, 

n Take from 3 natur'd friends ſome uſu: bw 


8 


7 1 5 
(f) Pura, 784. p Pe 275. © Ib. 5B, p. OY 
05" 8 55 19205 
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If we inquire for the ſenſe ; if we aſk; Wh 
ever ſaw, in any other Place, te verb to 
inch anufeript? you will refer us to- 
„ny page te gorgeous Bulmer's Blatt 


But, if I had the art of 5 
the hi igheſt perfection, I could neither cn. 
ment upon one third of the improprieties of 
Jour Pu ſuits, ' nor copy half the errors in 
them: 

« Mark- bent, — fable, language, fancy, * ay 
% To ghoſts, and beards, and hoppergollops cries(i).” | 
Let us add another example of elegant 
poetry, and exact grammar, e The Pair 


of Epiſtles : e ha LAS 21, 

* (Oh that eee throttle) 
« Eifenach, Etrebrehttein, or Malen bas. 
15 A themes unuilling [ ee 
Vor [not] ſtrive to paint, what L can never know. 
We may now aſk, a pointed Son 


2 with Roſcommon: þ. he: th 
„Why is he eee e e eee 
Who neither know, nor would obſerve a rule?” 


The e is, if he cannot Samy he 


EARS Za . 25 2 


"0 "Shade of Pa 3d Ei 51 FE: 


3 ANG: - 


can chyms; | bo *. the car * nd. ito. the 
eye. Take from the Funſaitt, ad the. 
ilutration, ,a.few examples, whichs. ip 4cn 
curacy, emulate Gifford, andi in 1 preci/ ene A 
excel Bake, 9. 15 * 7 1 
25 Chichrode © God, 25 I : 
e . bmiles MY FF O01] 
3 = big 12 1 one, 
* — Malone, | 
„ 
rr 
n e ee 
Ts . vie 1 85 — — _ dignity . 5 
, Re gg 7 
prield =- = enn. 
A view. „ tos 7 „ 
| mend % 
Theſe ſpecimens, —_ a greater collection, 
may well induce 'you to confeſs, with B- 


vrpror, after be had made ſome indifferent 


verſes: very ominous endings l. Nr 


« not born under be rhymin 8 3 
e l HET Fo 1g 8 as ye oo! W. 15 will 


7 iy 7 et ; 62.4 $ep« 07, 

enen TT ine 
e om AE proofs of Nor trons n | 
By EEE 
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28h will now: cloſe my ProoFs, of your in- 
ability t to write PoE rx, with a few remarks 
on your! chiratter * 157 1 1 


* * 1 & 3 | : * 18 
« . 4 


die- rats, and of the propriety of your adopt- 
ng i it: 9 : 


N Eaſt — — ' Sie 
F = x! — e . 
173 bir!!! | cantly.- | 516i, 
ſtrew'd | . 
5 085 - =- po wir 
: £3 4 % 
libs -. -. diſappear. 
©: fraught - - thought 
ie, ö „ 
. . ro: S *;. * e ; Wet 2 x q "2 x F< 
8 0 . 
1 Purſuits -. Puſs in boots 
- ? I, 1 Ss 5 : "> 2 2 f 9 "> ; 


48 e 1177 thats. „ court. „ 
34 1 was cb ominous tndings, which, induced dei 
eä you like it, to obſerve: I rhyme you ſo, eight 

% years together, dinners, and. ſuppers, and ſleeping 

;** hours, excepted: It is the right butter-woman's rate 

4 to marker.” I ſay nothing to your frequent ſacrifice 
of che grammar rule to the rhyme: As 1 
-Aliet —eries ; for Hud, Jy, d-... 
8 4 11 "which 


; «# We : % 
% ” 
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which. was written by you with great DP 5 
ration, and has been praiſed by ſome cri- 


S 


tics, as excellent, beyond all praiſe.  * 
Little need be ſaid to your introduction, 
with the dread reſiſtleſs pow r, that works 


« deep felt,“ except, that your deep felt is 
not quite proper : Well: your favoured 
Bard, „with Joftier ſoul, paints what he 


« feels.” Loftier, than what, or whom ? 


Not ſurely than the foregoing ** dread re-. 


_ 


« fitleſs power;” a compariſon, which 


would be abſurd, both in reaſon, and in 


rhyme. If there be neither poet, nor per- 
ſon, with whom your Bard can be com- 
pared, in your verſes; then, your epithet, 


leftier, cannot be defended: There would 
not have been the ſame objection, if you | 


had given your bard the lofrief ſoul. By 
leaving out two verſes (), in your laſt edi- 
ion in e of N odjections of a 


— Þ 


1 * * * 
# Bs +4 S 


00 8 n 


% Hears in each blaſt ſome conſecrat | e 
” Trac'd by the ſpirit of the troublous PL Be 3 
Mears ſome conſecrated ag rt ward): Through what 
„ 5 1 8 
88 3 


1 


Fae 
NG 7 + 


Kras Porrccarer 
750 "mike your bard turd too e quickly, 


; | { ter e What he felt; and turn with. 
185 out a Mover. hs. 8 + He turns: : and. Miante. 


ene will not Aer ih your verbs 
Eres murmur, and ſound: and it muſt, 
herefore, be inflantancouſly, of fome other 
:edverb, ſuch as inſtantly, except, indeed, 
poetic licenſe allows eee Inpro- 
. ein 0 
Fou Fa on to 8. that oft. your bard, 
cid 4 * his ſteps ideal haſte to rock and 40 
8 „ groves, the wilderneſs | or waſte:” 
K HED Which arrogate fublimity,. 1 fay x no- 
| - thing to the rautology of groves, wilderneſſes 
55 waſtes. You now find A fit rototype for 
| Jour. r. Hard, in Bubno, though not legiti- 
mate rhymes. in brow and below, nor 2 
proper accent in 72 urn. 40 Then as down 
ragged cliffs 5 torrent roar'd, | proftrate 
„ Nein nature“ * preſent. God ' Ader d. 5 
Proftrate adored wil not do, if an attention | 
to grammatical rules be as neceſſary i in po- 
Fax. as in * you muſt find an advers, 
inſtead 


« ter'd libertine.” Your canine, if it were 
properly accented by you, is obnoxious to 


* 


ro T. I: Worms] for the BELIEVERS. - * 
inſtead of an ade@tive, for your verb why 


not adopt lowly, which was uſed by Mit» 


TON, in your ſenſe?” Well: „The powers 
« of harmony reſort” to your bard; after he 


had been ſadly frightened by your'**ſub- 


« ſtantial horrors, and [of] eternal doom.” 
By your unſkilfulneſs you now introduce 
ſuch flaſty darkneſs into the operations of 
your muſſeal powers, that it is @ hard taſk to 

find the grammatical connection, between 
the nominatives and verbs; while to their 
„% numerous [number'd] pauſe, his chor 
« paſſions dread accordance keep." - Yet 
little is that obſcurity, when compared with 


that cloud of pride, which oft doth dark” 
the character of your bard; and oft doth 


urge your ſublimity beyond the verge of 
ſenſe: “ Such is the Poet,” ſay your C bold 
« without confine (m), imagination s char- 


a charge of impropriety. Ves, your bard 
is * 1 ; "0p; ** ean rid down! a 


Nan So OV. 


im Pati 7 Ed. p. 30. 81% 6 
. 11. 8 8 4 1 II FE e- 5 


P SER while other poets. 290 fail 
down tools: a tide: And you might as well 
A\ red the rea ers N er incompre- 


1 n ebbing darkneſs, 9 nodn e 
. And den on the confines of the light.“ 

Ia this character of the true Bard, la- 
- boured ittoiverſe; I have now ſhewn, though 
it be ſhort, -many blunders. If one-objec- 
tion, which was drawn from an offence 
againſt poetic taſte, rather than from rules of 
grammar, induced you to omit two verſes, 
which were in the firſt delineation of this 
character, ſo many incontrovertible objec- 
tions demand the expulſion of the whole 
character of the favorite Bard, from your 
Purſuits. I ſhall otherwiſe cry out, fy on 
the writer, and fy, fy, fy, on the critic; 
the one to ſcribble; NY e 40D 
0 .heroick-fuſtians. - ++ {noch „ 

As, forc'd from vrind guns lead itſelf. can ay, 

And pond'rous IR cut WE r Ons '' 


* 


„ 
* : * 
RS. + + Gu & 
£6 x -- 68F 
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it; e * | 
Poor that You, CANNOT WRITE at 5 


ro T. I ½ Fr the DELIEVI 


4 r 


He, bs, undertakes be write, in the Rog! 
liſh language, ought to write according 10 | 
the rules of the grammar of that language: 
Hence follows another canon, that he muſt 
have a particular regard to grammatical purity. 
If, indeed, ſuch an author ſhould arrogate 
to himſelf the high character of being the 
frft ſcholar, and the firſt poet, of the age, it 
becomes ſtill more neceſſary that, in his com- 
poſitions, he ſhould- be, not only, attenti 
to grammatical purity, but that he ſhould: 
add the higher qualities of elocution, which 
give energy, and grace, to his diſcourſ. 

I ſhall, in laying down my proofs, begin,” 
as all grammarians begin, aich the article.” 
Although LowTa has very ably explained 
the ige, and the application, of the article: 
which is a prefix to ſubſtantives, N 
fining their ſignifications; you ſeem not to 
know, that ſuch a part of ſpeech exiſts im our 
language. Iwill prove my poſition by ex- 
amples: In [the] advertiſement to the 7th | 
a editions. __ ſay ** the yl! 1 on ** 


8 1 
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** Purſuits of Literature, [ have reviſed with 
os * great care: v and in this revs zſed edition, 
1 442; you ſay the] ++ End of the Poem: 
In _thefe ſhort, but remarkable, paſſages, are 
0 fewer than three blunders. Von talk of 

Dr. Douglas, [the] author; of Dr. Rennel, 
[the] author; of Dr. Gillies, [the] author; 
of the Rev. Mr. Nares, [the] Editor of the 
Britiſh Critic: As to Dr. Parr, indeed, you 
Jament, when you think of ſuch a ſcholar, 
and be [his] waſte of erudition 95 As 
whipper-in, you mount Steevens in [the] 
rear, and · Calvin in [the] front.” In your 
avowed works, there is the ſume ignoranco 
18 the uſe of the ie, . 5 18 eee 


" (a) Tufts, 6 Ed. p. FO A 
| (6) In your - Runic - Odes, may be 11 Sin ho 
article; advertiſement; argument. In your Eſſay on 
Rowley, may be obſerved, without the article: preface; E, 
Contents; as to [the] metre, they are of opinion ; as to 
che] ancient language. [Eflay, p. 66-9.) In your | 
Kaff 7 Ed. p. 382, you ſing of great ſtateſmen, who: 
6 Some Mantuan ſtrain rehearſe, 
he: In (IIe conteſt for a hackney'd verſe.” 
In the laſt verſe, the judicious critic may ſee two blun- | 
ders; the want of the article; and the 0 n 
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* which, with ſcholars,” will be 


ſtrong probf, that the fame wih N 
cou commit the fame blunders. © 
From the article, which, in our 88 e, 
is fo important, for f giving clearneſs to the | 
ſenſe, and preciſion to the ſtyle, let us next | 
advert to the fatftantive, the hame 'of what- 
ver is written, or conceived. 1 have already 
How much you confound the noun 
with the adjective, and the adjective with 
the tou.” Ha You have Sampoffach for mp 
arch; you ſpeak often of 4 maſter work, 
inſtead of à maſfitrly' work (e)] of maffer 
miſſes (4); and you have more than” onte 
ſubſtituted 7 adjeckives for on fubſtan- 
tive; as cuſfomury black, healing bland. By 
the abſurd practice of ſubſtituting a wrong 
noum for à fight one, you often wake dewn- 
night nonſenſe of a ſentenee Wo ERR, 


> aft l JS. 


— 


(e) ts. your. Odes, p. 24. you beg e lhe : 
fame fault, With meteor glare devoid of force: As 
the proper. adjective, Mirron had uſed meteerous. : 

(ec) Purſgin, J Ed. 5. bt. A h 

le) 4 The ſophifts unabaſh'd yet rear their dead,” 3 
An thus give to Godwin, and to Volney, dunn ene 


82 Soſt; FP o'er foal filings lightly wy . 
And may Aelbia lead d chem to their glaG.” - I 
You; thus 5 lead u p female failings, ed of 
the Fair. ſex, to their glas. You place con- 
ai glories on the head of Female failings, 
which female failings you make to tread 
life's domeſtic, happier, ſtage; [happier than 
what?) and, by an Ovidian metamorphoſis, 
you. "transform the ſaid female failings i into 
* + The guardians, comforts, teachers of mankind(/) ol 
By thus: rumbling i in 4 a florm of verſe, with- 
out attending to that important part of gram- 
mar, the noun, you ramble into manifeſt 
nonſenſe. I have. already ſhown, that you 
attend as little to the true uſe of. the e adjeFive. 


Who ever . ſuch an en as e. 


#4 


e ee r tis ar Ove rn 
lead. Mow che e is, | that they hw two wall 
chievous keads., [7 Ed. p. 368.] In a ſimilar ſpirit of 
blunder, you ſpeak of one Boaden; and one Waldron, 
who wrote two pamphlets. The fact is, that each of 
theſe Authors, who are full as well knows, as a certain 
er e fcribbler, wrote one pamphlet. * 
- (F) T-quote from the Tt Ed: of the Terlan p. 10 
which Edition was reviſed with great care: By What 
paetic fiction, then, could you ſubſtitute fauna r 
for the. bee for, througfi 3 A dozen verſenv ? 
bh * 4. 422 Sf 03 SE F5 3 berry? 


* 
— MS 
© 4 
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r? Stirduberry Horäes (x) Huch an d- 
jective as maſter? Maſter miſſes (5). ftr 
a'thouſind' H applications of tlie adjeriory 
you . proclaims % d the proletarlan reigt 
by giving a net ſenſe to tlũs ee eee 
1 N m_l 


E 1 11170 31 50 11 1; He TEL, 12 (1% LN 10 


(s) Nonebyr yourſelf can be your parallel; 90 


your Aker. 'yerſe; A and corcemb Arainr: : 0 your” 
Chineſe Epi iſtle, p-1 3 * is  plunte-plucke, and in p. 
19, 18 Anglo- Nuſſe: Add to theſe adjedti ves, cryptogemit, 
tittle-tattle; dane lain, yoſſamery. g. * 5 
009 ene miſſas you forniſh! Proper, com- 
panions, by giving hem 5 pleaſure: miſſes,” in you 
Chineſe. Epilile, p- 27. ' Ma Her miſſes es, and plage 
| miſſes, © _— 1 TWO WE Sne 7 keg they will no dof 
kae dee eee Yar, 
li) You 50 on Linelton for ytagz chat PAL 
i [ctarius is a man who giveth nothing to the Common 
« Wealth but only a ſupply of Children.“ [Pair of”. | 
Epiſtles, p. 30.} Old Spelinan knew neither that wor 
nor this Ggnification of it. Lon quote, however,” with 
your uſual felicity; | Enius, and Aulus Geltius,” on the 
point, The firſt ſcholar of the age would not, for de 
world, quote Ainſworth for Proletarius, poor, beggarly;” 
vulgar; nor Johuſon for Proletarian, in the ſame ſenſ, 
who gives, as. an example, from Huibras,** Prei- 
* riantything men Neither would vou condefcend » 
* eee a > 
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-+Jnythis; fame; oonfuſſon of the, parts of 
{ſpecch,. you con ſubſtitute, the ,adjec 
tiue for the adverbs, 28 1 have, 1 ady, 
ſhown, by. a thouſand examples (: You 
write, indeed. asfif you thought, he m 
Poetry can exiſt with gran inaccu. 
racy ; and genuine wit de found in palpable 
une: 
wi, Oh, 1 not, — ho more e true. 45466 eſs bs 
= a” In Folly' $ cap, than Wiſdom' $ grave d di iſe,” i 4 
Come ye now) to the verb, which. is ſo 
6 peine in every ſentence. I have already 
own, in your Works avowed,” and dila. 
yowed, that vo feem not to 18 either 
the value, or the ule, in copfiryRipn, of the 
ber i PRE "You (rm OE v * 
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: Wehe This, b the ſepſe.of your Projuarion: 
- which very properly. belongs to you :, But, you would | 
e ee ee eee, 
"Os adAR ic. :96 45 46 
) Jo your Purſuits, ae din Edit,Qcexifed, 5. 05 
you have Jeud for loudly; uerthy for worthily ;, and twice 
Aham ante; Ar Kd, ,b for ef afh. | 
Kare * * 3 additignal examples of 
£83: PLagUs 2, 4 — 


Ji N ' 


3 ; 
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10 Ar its <abjngtine 
mood, ee eee een 
e ee eee, 


that armies have both Mie. i e 
| context required, that your, t alſo ſhould haue 
| "ſkeletons. Again: The life ſprings. iſſue, amd their 
«© force impart: Impart to what ?-' Your aQive verb 
impart has u | ſecond: oba, which that verb itequires. 
„When the reader hes: { ſhall have] coe — 
Doctor Parr will {can}beſtiexplain.” I conld {can} 
„ hardly-pleaſe.”” In your Mey an R ,] have 
been, remarkably, inattentive 40. the retimen off the 


| ſpe; in order chat ſcholars. may ſee the truth of my pa- 
ſitions, namely, that yon cannot _wike at, all and that _ 
the ſame perſon, ho wrote the Eſan on Ravi alſo 
wrote the Purſuits of Literature. | Ini p. 8, ofi the Haar. 
© the ſafety and well being of mabkind is, Carel. In 
the ſame page, he animbſity and heat of anꝝ conteſt is 
lare. ] In p. 76, the inſlexion and orthography of 
« words in, ere] In p. 82, „ what have fhasJ:h0w 
been laid before the reader!” Compare with thaſe 
blunders, which are not accidental, the follow ing dnae- 
curacies in your Nuri: Vour ſhort addreſs to the 
reader, which is prefixed to your th edition uf 
blunders in it: It wants the astiele uin the Galt line; 
in the laſt paragraph, the ſubjunctive mood is diſteganded; 
when you ſay, if che 5 n and -yeur | 


verb: And I will particularize your errors, hne. 


L. will — 225 A Le. more N exam- 
ne 10 er, p  Wakehield does _ not 


P&G 26g; fi 1 e 


ow nah Was ben 5168 445 py” ihe me art 
Malogue was' firſt publiſhed, in May, 1504, the /econd 
und t was] in June, 2596, and the, ſourth in July, 
g 2797 'But; von could not grammaticalycapply; a ſingu⸗ 
lar verb, either expreſily, or virtually, to your ſecond, 
and e e not dialogue. We thus in an ad- 
of hernfolvey-thow; waa he, mul. 
titude of errors, and the irregular formi of the verb, 
| which, contindally, occur in your introductory letter to 
| this corre cled edition, would demonſtrats that poſition, 
if there were not àᷣ thouſand other proofs,” In pi vii you 
| have, IT had had] any private end: Tou ſudjoin, 
nonſenſically, . if I am believed, I an believed: It 
it neither Mr. Pitt, nor Lord. Lanſdown, nor. Mr. 
Fon, nor Mr. Gray, who are [is] neceſſary to the 
_ *©fun@ion*?! Purſ. & Ed. p. 208. } The disjundive 

| neither requires the ſingular verb. Vou daubt, in ) Ed. 
3. 8 whether the drowlineſs and gravity of Mr. W * 
ton, an Mr. Steevens, and their brother-« 
| «+2085 ſwereimconſequence:” If e e 
b 2 — an be 9 mn 
ann Ne 3 or r nor get»; | 
2 „ 351 eget ee e W | 
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1 pee Votes ge Wee A, 4 
« miniſteted, it is fit were] more  defirable. 
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66 Ati it terminates [termi 
« it «5 [be] intrigue : if if 
« debauched:”. In theſe laſt Tl”: : 
may ſee, that the fenſe is marred, by y 
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ungratrnatical conſtrudion. It is 


rematkable, that the ſame. gn! OY # 
ubjunct ide mood ſhews Ws in all your 
writings. , acknowledged, | and not ackfiow- 
edged: "This fact, When cofrobors ed, as 4 . 
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ng to: be, of _— that the fame _ 
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„Pitt nehm enn] War taxes: de ar e 
« [odje@e]' of wit.” Lütt 6 Ed. p hs 
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what at "gr 1 70555 Pc denominated, the 


barbariſm(o): Both the term, and the reproha- | 
gti baidgdiub ats V Auils, 4.8199 


| (n) You frequently uſe or for and; or for: 4715 my 
_ ator la 1 aig eee 22003 I 
le] As you are a great c dealer in flake uf, fo are you | 

5 extepliye broker in barbariſms:, You have + Borgo- 
legrs, « gn etrabaganza, ebe, a n 

excws 5 ei. Ara eſcopetterie,  Gablerie, rennante-phytia 

gantry, a N £0 concetts, dur andana, warky worthians 
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101 „ 0% 19}. Werz 7 RHO): 1619. 199 en, 
land barbariſms : Let nehmen: iinitans the Greets. 
in making a ſtand, for their language,, aga 
ks innovation of the greciſedaffeAimioh oft 
pedatit, TR SY eilig fl A Abb Kn e 
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wh preſerved their language, in its PANE. | 
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produced athouland,cxpmples) eee. 1 
that; 0. 3 N 
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other. 5 
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« only winde and 3 . 
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lege , the balm gpu 


vl Tb'imettab HAN ef Hau art days; 1 
eds thus. aB ffn, that yu are ſufficienti 
359143 intech with the art of multiply ing worde, 
dhe application of ther, ut q du 
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lege, proofs of this, poligiong, d,quilltngw 


gnlx,add a: feels, d. TFH aN & ſin- 
Bular inſtance, thaconcluſion of. +4, Adyentife- | 
1** ment, to the Hit Rdition, of, nougy Fur 
-\* Juits correatsd,,',hiph.,is,grinted.dn the 
Following mander:3** It is remarkabls4 the 
IF exker- vas Will iam Pitt 3 tlie Reporter, | 
. £1 * 9 No m E. N khere 
be any Writing eee. 
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„have now? fHhiftietd o/ Hat l: Pfppofed . 
tay concerning "your Po bH⁰, der thre | 
fevers Heuss Knowing her F686; bet 
„ 'offt of y Way 
w meüdle with Either; but bean jo mt 
1 inſült, ein the 
— Fhate plütked Hyd . vain 
z, I have dooked at- go ae te 
Have nya} eee e peru nnd 
to ſuch « body beben eren 
ier imported from 'Brevtfa,”6r fröm Bota 
Bay: it is hafd te give Tat ar n 
4 mingled tf; it 18 am mörd falt 18 
give 40 e All m Wee their | 
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mayhnelt beds means, in thedanguuge of 
our aſſdyers, u Y unelean. 5H νnti ho. 
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